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Preface 


This study aid is intended for students of physical and mathemati- 
cal faculties of pedagogical institutes. 

The book contains about 2000 examples, problems, and exercises 
of which 1700 problems are for solving independently. Along with 
rather simple problems, there are also problems whose solution 
requires serious and sometimes inventive work. In the course of 
preparing the manuscript for print we tried to distribute the space 
among the basic types of “school” problems in algebra and trigonom- 
etry. Solving these problems will help the student to acquire pro- 
fessional skill necessary for a teacher who must know how to solve 
mathematical problems of the high-school level. 

This book is not only a collection of problems, it is rather a study 
aid for practical work, as can be seen in the structure of the text- 
book. Each section contains necessary theoretical material and 
an ample number of worked examples (the total number of which 
amounts to about 300), which are very useful for the student pri- 
marily from the methodological point of view. 

The present book is based on the series of our study aids designed 
for practical solving of mathematical problems published recently 
and intended for corresponding-course students. Various textbooks 
and study aids for schoolchildren, numerous books for teachers, 
various problem books in algebra, trigonometry, study aids for pre- 
college students, problems for entrance examinations in mathematics, 
materials of school mathematical olympiads, etc., were also used 
in preparing the manuscript. 

The authors are very grateful to I.P. Makarov, M.M. Rassudov- 
skaya, M.I. Denisova, and A.Kh. Naziev for their valuable sugges- 
tions and remarks. 


The Authors 
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Part I 
ALGEBRA 


Chapter 1 
IDENTICAL TRANSFORMATIONS 


SEC. 1. FACTORIZATION OF POLYNOMIALS. 


When solving many algebraic problems, it turns out to be neces- 
sary to represent a polynomial in the form of the product of two or 
more polynomials or as a polynomial and a monomial containing 
at least one variable. But not every polynomial is factorable over 
the field of real numbers. For example, it is impossible to factorize 
the polynomials x + 3 and zx? + 6z + 10. Such polynomials are 
called irreducible or prime. The factorization of a polynomial is 
regarded to be completed if all the obtained factors are irreducible. 

When factoring polynomials, we use various methods: taking out 
of the brackets a common factor, grouping, making use of the for- 
mulas for short-cut multiplication, and so on. Consider several 
examples to illustrate these methods. 

Example 1. Factor the following polynomials: 

(1) f (a, b) = a® — 2a°b — 2ab® + B?, 

(2) f (a) = a® — Ta? + Ta + 15. 

Solution. (1) Combining the extreme terms into one group and 
the middle terms into another, and taking out of the brackets a 
common factor in the second group, we get: 


f (a, b) = (a? + b?) — Qab (a? + b*) = (a? + 5?) (4 — 2ab). 

(2) Let us represent the second and third terms of the given poly- 
nomial in the following way: 

—Ta? = —3a? — 4a*; 7a = 12a — 5a. 

Then we write: f (2) = a? — 3a? — 4a? + 12a — 5a + 15. Group- 
ing the terms pairwise and taking out of the brackets a common factor 
in each group, we get: 

f (a) = (a — 3a?) — (4a® — 12a) — (5a — 15) 
= a" (a — 3) — 4a (a — 3) — 5 (a — 8) 
= (a — 3) (a2 — 4a — 5). 
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It remains to factor the polynomial a? — 4a — 5. This can be 
done by the following two methods. 
First Method. We have: 
a@—4a—-5=a+a—5a—5 
=a(a+1)—5(a4+ 1) = (a+ 1) @— 8). 
Second Method. From the equation a? — 4a — 5 = 0 we find the 
roots: a, = —1, a, = 5. Applying the formula for factoring the 
quadratic trinomial az? + br + c¢ = a (x — xy) (x — 22), We get: 
a’? — 4a — 5 = (a — Qy) (a — ae) = (a + 1) (2 — J). 
Thus, 
f (a) = (a@— 3) @+ 1) @— 5). 
Example 2. Factor: 
f (a, b, c) = ab (a + 5) — be (6 +c) + ac (a — Cc). 


Solution. We take advantage of the fact that the expression con- 
tained in the first parentheses is the sum of the expressions contained 
in the second and third parentheses: a + b = (b +c) + (a— 0c). 
Then 
f(a, b, c) = ab ((b +c) + (a —c)) — be (b + ¢) + ac (a — Cc) 

= ab (b +c) + ab (a —c) — be (b +c) + ac (a — oc). 
Grouping the terms and taking out of the brackets a common factor 
in each group, we get: 
f (a, b, c) = (ab (b +c) — be (b + )) + (ab (a — c) 

+ ac (a —c)) = (b +c) (ab — be) 

+ (a —c) (ab + ac) = (6 +c) b(a—c) 

+ (a—c)a(b +c) = (a—c) (b+) (a +d). 

Example 3. Factor: 
f(a) = @ — 5a —a+5. 

Solution. Grouping the terms and taking out of the brackets a 

common factor, we get: 
f (a) = (a? — 5a*) — (a — 5) = a? @ — 5) — (a — 5) 
= (a — 5) (a? — 1). 
Using the formula p? — q? = (p — gq) (p + q), we get: 
f (a) = (@ — 5) (a — 1) @ + 1). 
Example 4. Factor: 
f = (a, 6) = 4a? — 12ab +. 50?. 
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Solution. Completing the binomial 4a? — 12ab to a perfect square, 
we get: (2a)? — 2 (2a) (3b) + (3b)?. Then 
f (a, b) = (4a? — 12ab + 9b?) — 9b? + 5b? 
(2a — 3b)? — (2b)? = (2a — 3b — 2b) (2a — 3b + 2b) 
= (2a — 5b) (2a — D). 


Example 5. Factor: 
f (a) = a* — 10a? + 169. 
Solution. Noting that a* + 169 = (a”)? + 13%, and completing 
this sum to a perfect square, we get: 
f (2) = (a* + 26a? + 169) — 26a? — 10a? 
= (a? + 13)? — (6a)? = (a? — 6a + 13) (a? + 6a + 13). 
Example 6. Factor: 
f (a, b) = a® + at + ad? + Dt — BF. 
Solution. Since 
a’ — bo = (a)? a (b3)? = (a a b°) (a ue b3) 
= (a — b) (a? + ab + B*) (a + Dd) (a? — ab + DB’) 
and 
at + ab? + bt = (a4 ae 2a*b? as b4) — gb? = (a? = b2)? _ (ab)? 
= (a? + ab + 6?) (a? — ab + 5), 
we have: 
f(a, b) = (a*® + ab + DB?) (a? — ab 4+ 5b’) ((a — b) (2 +b) + 1) 
= (a? + ab + 5) (a2 — ab + 5b?) (a? — Bb? 4 1). 
Example 7. Factor: 
f (a) = a® + 9a? + 27a + 19. 
Solution. It is easy to see that, in order to obtain a perfect cube 
of the sum, the given function may be rewritten as follows: 
f (@) = (a + 9a? + 27a + 27) — 8 = (a + 38)8 — 28 
= (a+3—2) (a+ 3) + (@+3) x 244) 
= (a + 1) (a? + 8a + 19). 


Example 8. Prove that if a € N and f (a) = at + 6a? 4 11a?+ 
6a, then f (a) : 24*. 


* The symbol : means “is divisible by” (without a remainder). 
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Solution. Represent 6a? and 11a? as sums of like terms: 6a? = 

a® + 5a? and 11a? = 5a? + 6a?. Then 
f (@) =a4+ (a3 + 5a3) 4- (5a? + 6a?) + 6a 

= (a4 + a3) + (5a3 + 5a?) + (6a? + 6a) 

= a8 (a+ 1) +5a? (a+1) + 6a (a+1) 

=a (a+ 1) (@+5a+ 6) =a (a+1) (a+ 2) (a +3). 
But of four successive natural numbers at least one is divisible by 3, 
and two numbers are even, that is, one of them is divisible by 4, 
and, hence, the product of these four numbers is divisible by the 
product 3 X 2!x 4. Thus, f (a) : 24. 

Example 9. Prove that if f an = a* (a® + 14) + 49, where a 
is an odd number, then f (a) : 

Solution. Note that f (a) = a* an 14a” + 49 = (a? + 7). Since 
aisodd, wehave:a = 2n — 1,wheren€ WN. Thenf (a) = f (2n — 1)= 
((2n — 1)? + 7)? = (4n? — 4n + 8) = 16 (n® —n + 2)?. The ob- 
tained expression is divisible by 16. Therefore, to prove that f(a) : 64, 
it is sufficient to show that (mn? — n+ 2)?: 4. Consider two possible 
cases: (1) m is an even number and (2) n is an odd number. 

(1) If m is even, then n? is also even and, consequently, n? — n + 2 
is even, that is, (n? — n + 2): 2, therefore (n? — n + 2)?: 4, and, 
hence, f (a) : 64. 

(2) If is odd, then n? is also odd, but then n? — n is even and 
n? — n + 2 is also even. Thus, in this case also f (a) : 64. 


EXERCISES 


In Problems 1 through 44, factor the given expressions: 
4. at*—1. 2. a® —1. 3. a +1. 4. at — 18a? + 81. 
5. al? — 2a® + 14. 6. a8 +a? — a? 1. 7. at + 2a3 — 2a — 1. 
8. 46%? — (b? + c? — a?)?. 
9. at + a2b? + 54. 810. at + 4a? — 
41. 4a* + Sa? +1. 12. ct — (1 + ab) c2 + ab. 
13. at + 324. 14. at +a 
15. a2 +at+1. 16. dat Fab dat ta $2 
17. at + 3a3 + 4a2 — 6a — 
18. (at te +3) (oh a £4) — 12. 19. a® + a3 — a? — 1. 
20. 2a2b + 4ab? — ate + ac? — 4b%c se 2bc2 — 4abc. 
21. m0 2e+ bla 2a) Be (a 
2c) oe 


ara 29. af +b 

30. a? + 5a?+ 3a — 9. "st. ie a ea asl 

See ee a) a, 7) +1 

33. 2 cine cane + a atet ae “ot A) 2G + HE 
c 


35. : = BR tb el — a a 
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36. (a2 + b%)3 — (B® + c2)3 — (a2 — c2)3. 
7. at + 2a5b — 3a2b? — 4ab3 — 54. 
3. a*b + ab? + atc + b%e + be? + 3abe. 
39. at + 564 + ct — 2a2b? — 2a2c? — 2b2c?. 
40.2 + at+a+a®+a+i1. 44. at + 203 +-3a? + 2a + 1. 
42. at — 2a3b — 8a2b? — 6ab? — bi. 


43. at+a?+V2a+2. 44. a+ a5+1 

45. Prove that if a EN, then (a5 — 5a3 + 4a) 3 120. 

46. Prove ae “ a is a number relatively prime with respect to 6, then 
(a? — 1): 

47. Prove ae r a €N, then (2a + 3a? + a) 36. 

48. For what values of a € N is me ExDresston a* + 4 a prime number? 


49. Prove that if a is even, then re a 7 = 5h is a whole number. 


4 3 2 
f iat 4 5@ 4% ig 9 whole 


50. Prove that if a€N, then —— ay o tar ptm tats 


number. 


SEC, 2. IDENTICAL TRANSFORMATIONS OF RATIONAL 
FUNCTIONS 


The replacement of an analytic function with another which is 
identical to it on a certain set is called an identical transformation 
of the given function on this set. 

Identical transformations of a function may change its domain 
of definition. Thus, when collecting like terms in the course of 
simplifying the function 


e+ 32—-5+Va— Vz, (4) 


we extend its domain of definition: the given function is defined 
only for z= 0, whereas the polynomial 


v+3zr—5 (2) 
obtained as the result of the simplification is defined for any value 
of zx. Functions (1) and (2) are identical only on the set [0, oo). 


The domain of definition of a function may also change after 
reducing a fraction. Thus, the algebraic fraction 


x3—{ 

@—De+A @) 
is defined for x41, x ~ —2. On reducing by x — 1 we get the 
fraction 

2 1 

sas. (4) 
which is defined for «4 —2. Functions (3) and (4) are identical 
on the set (—o, —2) J (—2, 1) U (1, ©). 
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A change in the domain of definition of a function may also occur 
as a result of some other transformations; therefore, after a given 
function is transformed, one should be able to indicate the set where 
the given function is identical to the obtained one. 

An algebraic function is called rational if it contains only the 
operations of addition, multiplication, subtraction, division, and 
raising to an integer power. 

3 2 z 2a? + ab — b? 

Example 1. Simplify the function f (a, b) = a ae 

Solution. Representing ab as the sum of like terms 2ab — ab, we 
get: 


2a? + ab — b® = 2a? + 2ab — ab — b? = 2a (a + 6) — D(a+ Dd) 
= (a + b) (2a — Bb). 
Then 
(a+b) Qa—b) ig 
f(a, b) =A EE = 2a—0. 
Since the reduction by a+ 06 can be performed only if a + 
b-#0, f(a, b) = 2a— bd if af —b. 
Example 2. Simplify the function haa ee 
aaa eae a + 6a +13 
Solution. Factoring the numerator, we get (see Example 5 in 
the preceding section): at — 10a? + 169 = (a? + 6a + 13) x 
(a? — 6a + 13). ‘ 
Hence, 
216 13) (a2 — 6a + 13) 
f(a) = SE et tba +13. 
Since a2 + 6a + 13 does not vanish for any real value of a (indeed, 
a2 + 6a+13 = (a+ 3)? + 4> 0), we have: f(a) = a? — 6a + 13 for 
all values of a. 
Example 3. Simplify the function 
1 2a 1 2 (a—3)?+12a 
La) (arEtE glee er ea aTeTe) 2 : 


Solution. Performing the above operations, we get: 
( = ( a+3-+2¢(a+2)+a+1 y’ a@—6a+9-+ 12a 
1@)=\—~Gajerye+s) ) 2 
_ f¢  2a%+6a+4 2 a®+6a+9 
=\Geiaraera. 2 


- a?+3a+2  \2 (+32 _ 
4 (aries) 2 =2. 


Thus, f (a) = 2ifa¥# —1,a~ —2,a4 —3. 
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Example 4. Simplify the function 
b2 c2 


F(a, b, e)= wes Gooey 


Solution. Reducing all the fractions to a Teast common denomi- 
nator, we get: 


+: b= G2 pee 
Hab N= Gey a—a 


Noticing that b:—c = (a —c) — (a —b), we transform the 
numerator in the following way: 


a? (b —c) — b? (a —c) +c? (a — B) 
= a? (a—c) — a? (a ~ b) — Be (a —c) +2 (a —d) 
= (a — c) (a — b’) + (a — Bb) (c?, — a’) 
= (a —c) (a — db) (a + b —c — a). 
= (a — b) (b —c) (a — oc). 


Thus, f (a,b,c) =1ifa-#b,bAcaKe. 
Example 5. Prove that ifa +b+ec = 0, then 


a? + b3 + ¢3? — Zabe. 

Solution. Since a + b +c =0, then a = —b —c. Then 
J+ +c = (—b —ci +B +8 = —(b+ch +h +3 
= —(b? + 3b%e + 3bc? o ce). + Bb? + c? = —(3b%c + 3bc?) 

= —3be (b + c). 
But b+c¢=—a. “Phe a® +. b3 + 8 = —3be (—a) = Sabe. 


Example 6. Prove that if a cm b+c=0, where aX~0, b#«0, 
c= 0, then 


(SSeS) (Gets 


Solution. Consider the product of the first multiplier and the first 
fraction of the second multiplier: 


\=9, 


c—a ) 


a—b , b—e c—a C2 Ann, b—e c—a c 
( ec. Ca i b ) stp tt( ‘co b )as 
22 b?—be + ac—a? co c(a—b)—(a?— b2) 
Sa gh gegen e ge 


—b)(e— b 
= 14+ -HeE-etH) _¢ <s =—{ + (c—(a+)). 


But, by the hypothesis, a + b = 


—c. Therefore for the product 
under consideration we get: 1 + ais 
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Similarly, the product of the first multiplier by the second fraction 
2 
of the second multiplier is equal to 1 + = » and the product 


by the third fraction is equal to 1 + =. Adding together the 
obtained results, we ihe 
2c? 


2 2 p2 
errs +145 m= 842(5 4244) 


a 2 (c3-+- a3 + b3) 
=O abe - 


Since a? + b? + c®? = 3abe (see Example 5), we have: 
2 (a3 + b3 + c3) 2 X 3abe 
abe SP tgp 


abe 


3+ 


which was required to be proved. 

In the following examples the identical transformations of rational 
functions serve as a means of solving problems using the method of 
mathematical induction. 

The method of mathematical induction is formulated as follows: 

A statement depending on a natural number n holds true for any n 
if the following two conditions are fulfilled: 

(a) the statement is true for n = 1; 

(b) the validity of the statement for n= : (for any natural value 
of k) implies its validity also forn =k +1 

The proof by the method of mathematical induction is carried out 
in the following way. First, the statement being proved is verified 
for n = 1. This part of the proof is called the basis of induction. 
The next part of the proof is termed the induction step. It proves the 
validity of the statement for n = k + 1 in the assumption of the 
validity of the statement for m = & (the assumption of induction). 

Example 7. Prove that 


PE 2+ 4+... pn27= Mt Mt 


Solution. For n = 1 the statement is true since 
ge AE ESD 
Suppose that it is true for n = k, that is, 
q427+224 324 veep EET D CED 


Let us prove that it is also true for n = k + 1, that is, 
— (k-+4) (k+-2) (24+3) 
2 So Pek a 
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Indeed, 
42+ 22+ 324 ...+k?+4 (k+ 1)? 
_ k(k+4) (2k-+1) _ k(k+A) (2k+1)+6 (k+1)? 
sai eed ics, ONAL Sanaa 


— +1) (2k2+7k+6) (+4) (h-+2) 2k+3) 
— 6 a 6 . 


Thereby we have proved that the statement is true for any natural 
number rn. 


Example 8. Prove that 13+ 23+ 38+ ...+ n= (Ae aierp\? 5 


Solution. For n=1 the statement is true since 13 = ar 7 
Suppose that it is true for n=k, that is, 13+ 234 33+ ...+h= 
(eee y’. Let us prove that then it is also true for n=k+1, 
that is, 


13+ 23+ 334 ...+h3+ (k+1)3 = ( or ier ie 
Indeed, 
134 234 334+ ...4+43+(k4-1)3= ( Gr) )r+ e442 
ac WE PY aie) ” (eee 


Thereby we a proved that the statement is true for any natural 
number n. 

Example 9. Prove that the sum of the cubes of three successive 
natural numbers is divisible by 9. 

Solution. Let us prove that 


(n® + (nm + 1)? + (nm + 2)°) 29 (5) 


for any natural n. Let us, first of all, verify whether the statement 
(5) is true for mn = 1. We have: 4° + 28 + 38 = 36, but 36: 9, 
consequently, for n = 1 the statement is true. 

Suppose that the statement (5) is true for n = k, that is, 


(2 + (e+ 1)? + (e+ 299) 39. 


Let us ie that it is also true for n = k + 1. Indeed, (k + 1)® + 
(+ P+ e+ Se = (e+ 8 + (et 2) i + 9k? + 27k + 

27 = (KB + (k + 1)? + (A + 2)8) +: 9 (2 + 3k + 3). Since each 
term of the obtained sum is divisible by 9 (the first term by virtue 
of the assumption of induction, the second one as containing the 
multiplier 9), the sum is also divisible by 9. Applying the principle 
of mathematical induction, we conclude that the statement is true 
for all nEN. 
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Example 10. Prove that 
(3?"*+1 +. 40n — 67) : 64 (6) 


for any natural n. 

Solution. If n=1, then 3% + 40 x 1—67=0. But 0: 64, 
hence, for n = 1 ‘the statement (6) is true. Let us suppose that it is 
true for n = k, that is, (32**+! + 40k — 67) : 64. Let us prove that 
then it is also true for nm =k +41. Indeed, we have: 32+3 + 
40 (k — 1) — 67 = 9 x 37*#1 4 40k — 27 = 9 (3*+! 4 40k — 67)— 
320k + 576 = 9 (3**! + 40k — 67) + 64 (9 — 5k). 

Each of the terms is divisible by 64, consequently, the entire 
sum is also divisible by 64. Thus, the statement (6) is true for all 
ne€Nn. 

Example 11. Prove that 

(n+ + 6n® + 11n? + 6n) : 24 (7) 
for any natural n. 

Solution. For n=1 thestatement is truesince 1 +6 + 11+6= 
24, and 24: 24. 

Suppose that the statement (7) is true for n =k, that is, 
(k* + 6k? + 11k? + 6k) : 24. Let us prove that then it is. also true 
for n=k-+ 1. Indeed, we have: (k + 1)? +6(k 4 1/8 + 
11 (k + 1)? + 6 (k4+1) = (kt + 6% + 11k? + 6k) + 24 (kK? + 1)+ 
4 (k® + 11 &).. a 

If we now prove that 


(3 + 11k) : 6 (8) 


for all &, thereby it will be proved that the given expression is 
divisible by 24. And here we are posed by a new problem which we 
are going to solve using the method of mathematical induction once 
again. 

Let us first of all check whether the statement (8) is true for k = 1. 
This is obvious: (1 + 11): 6. Let the statement (8) be true for 
k = m, that is, (m’ + 11m): 6. Let us prove that it is then true 
for k = m+ 1. Indeed, 


(m + 1)8 + 414 (m + 1) = (m3 + 11m) + 12 + 3m (m + 1). 


Of the two successive natural numbers m and (m + 1), one is 
necessarily even, hence (m (m + 1)): 2, and (3m (m + 1)) : 6. But 
then ((m? + 11m) + 12 + 3m (m + 1)) : 6. 

Hence, we conclude that (k* + 11k): 6 for any natural k. The 
statement (8) has been proved. Thus, the statement (7) is true for 
alln EN. 

Note that the considered example can he solved without applying 
the method of mathematical induction. 
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EXERCISES 
In Problems 51 through 57, reduce the given fractions: 


5. 5a?—a—4 52. a®+-a4-+-a?-+-4 


a’ — 1 . a8+-q2-+aqt4 ° 
at-+a?—2 at —a?—12 

88. ——spe A ape 
55 2a‘ +-7a? +-6 56 5a! +- 5a? — 3a2b — 3b 57 a‘ + a2b2-+ b4 

* 3at-+3a?—6 ° a a4 +-3a?+-2 . ‘ a’ — b& , 

In Problems 58 through 70, simplify the indicated functions: 
Pre eee ee eee ee. ae 

° 1-—a 4ta 1+a% 1-+a4 1+a8 - 


n 4 2 4 8 16 
9. qe tape tte tite tigate: 


1 4 41 1 
60. ath + @FpG@tD | @tDers) | @FaGTD 
4 


TF (+5) * 
641 Pie Siete at Sc st Oe ec 
* a@t—41 © a—a*t+a—1 | a8+a?+a+1 at—1° 


e. (Ser te) (a5?) -( se +) (ae) - 


Eee 
a b+e b?-+ 2? — q? 
ae ar a a) 
a b+e 


4 4 4 
Oe Gane=d e200 Ee neen. 


a+b b+e c+a 
6. =7020 toa Glneoe 
a—c a’ — ¢8 c 4+e\, c(ite—a 
66. a®+ac-+-c? a%b— bc? (1+ a—ce..¢ )+ be ® 
oO ree 
8b | 4b8 8b3 4b 4 4 


67. 


at-f2ab- 263 at Dab ae bead poo) + Tea — ay 
a—b , b—c c—a_ , (a—b)(b—c) (c—a) 
ORs a+b ' b+e a c+a ++) (b-F ) (c-Fa)° 
69 a8b — ab3 +- b8c — bc +- c8a — ca’ 
* atb — ab? + b%e — be? + c2a— ca? ° 
70 (a2 —b2)3 + (3 — c3)3 + (c2—@2)3 
* “G—H+0— +a 


‘In Problems 71 and 72, prove the given identities: 
"1 b—e c—a a—b 


2 2 
(a—b) (a—e) zie (6—c).(b—a) + (c—a)(c—b) a—P Teper 


c—a 


2—0840 


17 
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(d— Nees -—4 an (d—a)(d—b) _ 
2. a GD (a—e) 1” (=e) (Oa) +” (ea) (e— 8) 
73. Prove that if. - b, . ms then te equality (a—b)?+(b—c)?+ (ec—a)?= 

(a a+b —2c)2-+ (b+ ¢—2a)?-+(e-+a—2b)? implies: a=b=c. 
74. Prove that (a—1)(a—3) (a—4) (a—6)+10 is a posilive number for a€R. 
75. Find the least value of the function (a—1) (a—3) (a—4) (a—6)+10. 
76. Prove that if a+b+c=0, then 

ab+bo+¢c5 — g84b3+c3 g?-+b2+c? 

5 = 3 2 7 


77, Prove that if a+b+c=0, then 
a7+b?te? a+ bo4+c5 a2+b2+¢? 
7 5 2 


ae m,n a b Cr 2 m 
78. Prove that if lsd aie ee and ae ae ae then ae grb 


b 4 c 


c—a a— 


79. Prove that if 


4+ 


7 =0, where a+b,a~#c, be, 


a b c 
then Ga teat aoe 
80. Prove that if a+b+c=0, then a5 (b3-+-c?)-+ b® (a?+ c?)+ c5(b2-+ a2)= 
(a8 ++ b3 + 8) (a4-++ 64 +-c4) 
ee 


In Problems 81 through Rar prove the given identities using the method 
of mathematical induction. * 
81.4x242x3+...+n(n+1)= 


Soe ee 
83. 1X44+2X74+3X104...+n (8n+41) =n (n +1). 


n(n+1) (n+2) 
3 . 


4 4 4 4 _ n+2 
os, (1-4) (1-5) (4245) as (\-papr)= 2n+2° 
ae ae eae . tnx nl=(nt l—1. 
aot 4 
eS weit oh: ae 
n(n+i1) 
Bis 3 + 555 ee tea oe ~ 2 Qn-+1) * 
1 n 
Sao ERT + +++ +a) Gn) Gn 3) 
+ n(n-+4) 
"2 n+1) (Qn+3) ° 
4 4 1 474 1 
ct 1x2x3 — 2x3xX4 TP pt) (n-+2) 2 (aes aED) i 


* In Problems 81 through 119, it is assumed that n EN. 


90. 


91. 


92. 
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1X 2XB42X3X44 on (nh) (n--2=ZATVOLI OTS) | 


__n(n+4) (n+2) (8n+4) 
2X 12+3X B+... (a$4) nt EE 


1 n 1 
Txaxsxa taxsxixs te tee pp ety wesd 


—4 (4a asa) 
~ 8 N6 (nf) (n-+2) (n+3) ]* 


antl 


93. tee ...-am=———, where z 4 1. 
Qn+1 sae 
94, TEITETI F177. T= 
——— 
n digits 


« (n+1) (242) ... (n+n)=2"K1X3X5X. ae 
4,4 4 
opt gg tor atta 


In Problems 97 through 101, derive formulas for the given sums: 


1 1 l 

97. ot oly Bea aa 3x5 +--+ ana * 
1 1 

98. Se ae ERT 7 SP ape 2) nse) 
1 4 i 

99. Sa= Tyr t 5x9 ES Gn Sy Gn aye 


Lo 1 1 
100. Sn=aye texan tt Gata Gn 


101. 


Spy =12— 224 3? 424 ...4+(—1)"-1 3, 
In Problems 102 through 106, prove the given identities: 


z—(n+14) cl nar? 


102. ag ee | ry eee , where x1. 
4 7 a —1)(2%—1) 
103. ot +278 bil of eae. + 4te Be: (a ee ) , 
1 2 4 gnt1 
104, Ecce Oe ar eee ee ea Tt ’ where 
|z| #14. 
105 a 4 z—ax2" 
A ay Be eae i=a Tage = aaa 4—22" Ha 4—22" ' nee 
|z| #4. 
4\2 4 \2 1 \2 1 1 
106, (2—-—) +(2— =) +.. +(#-=) — ze ( c2ne2__ ) 
—2n—1 
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In Problems 107 through 119, prove that the given statements are true: 
107. (62% — 1): 35. 108. (4% + 15n — 1): 9. 
109. (25748 + 5n x 3 +2) : 17. 110. (622 + gn+a + aes . 
1414. (32742 — 8n — 9) :64. 112. (38742 4-5 XK 28M+l): 
113, (2745 x 34m 4. 584i) : 37, 
114, (77+2 + B2r4t) 257, 115, (44742 + 12241) ¢ 133. 
116. (2742 x 38% + 5n — 4) 25. 117. (5241 4 2m+4 4 Ont) : 23, 
118. (39742 x 52m — 3sn42 x 227) | 1053. 
119. (n® — 3n®5 + 6n4* — 7n® — 2n) i 24. 


SEC. 3. IDENTICAL TRANSFORMATIONS OF IRRATIONAL 
FUNCTIONS 


An algebraic function involving the extraction of the root of the 
variable or raising the latter to a noninteger rational power is said 
to be irrational with respect to this variable. 

Let us recall the definition of the arithmetic root. If a >0 and 
n€N, n>1, then there is only one nonnegative number 3 z such 
that the equality zx” =a is fulfilled. This number z is called the 
n-th arithmetic root of the nonnegative number a and is symbolized 


by a. 
From the foregoing it follows that the equality V49 = 7 is true, 
while the equalities /49 = —7 or Y49 = +7 are not true. 
If n is an odd number exceeding 1, and a <0, then ja is under- 


stood to be a negative number z such that x” = a. 
If n, k, m€N, a >0 and b > 0, then: 


1°. Vab=Vaxy b. 
This property is extended to the product of any number of factors, 


for instance, 7/8 X 27 X 125 = 7/8 x V27 x /125=2 x3x’ 
xX 5 = 30. 


0 Ya 
a =a if bx0. 
Remark. If a <0 and b <0, then Properties 1° and 2° take the 


form: 
Vab=VTalV Tol; Y/ S= Hat 
. (fart= V a*, for instance, ( (/ a)3 = / (8 = a8. 
2. Wie for instance, V7a='7a. 
5°, mf qmk 7 gt, for instance, 9/at=7V/a, Va='Va'. 


_ Remark. If the indices of roots are-odd numbers, then Properties 
°5° are fulfilled both for a <0, 6 <0, and for ab <0. 
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Let us recall another important property of the arithmetic root: 
if n is an even number, that is, n = 2k, then the following identity 


takes place: 7a? = |a!, for instance, V (/3—2)? = 
1V3—2|=2—-y3. 
Let us are recall the definition of a power with a rational expo- 
nent. 
(1) Ifa0, then a =1. 
(2) If a>0, then a™” = VY a™ (n, m natural numbers, n > 2). 
(3) If a> 0, then a = 4 (r a positive rational number). 
(4) Ifa<0, m€Z, aes 'a-™ == @il™, 


The basic properties ‘of powers with arbitrary rational exponents 
are listed below: 


1°. a xa=a'*, 
2°. (a7) =a". 
3°. (ab)’ =a" xO. 
rT r 
4°, (+) =>. 
Tr 
5°, = rot 
where a > 0, b > 0, while r and s are arbitrary rational numbers, 
Example 1. Simplify the expression 


= (V 32+ V 45—YV 98) (V72—V 500—V 8). 

Solution. We first simplify each of the indicated radicals: 

V38=V16xd=4V2, VB=VIx5=3Y35, 
V 9=V49x2=7/)2, 
V72- V30x2=6)2, V500=) 100 x5=10 V5, 
V8=V4x2=2/V2. 

Then the given expression takes the form: 
=(4V243V5—7/V 2) (6V2—10 V5—2 VY 2) 
=(3V5—3/) 2) 47 2—10/ 5). 

Further, we get: 


A=12Y 10 —24—150+ 30 V10 = 42 VW 10—174 
=6(7 VY 10— 29). 
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Example 2. Simplify the expression 
A=V24V3V 24V 24 V3V 240 24V24V3 
x V2 — V2 +V 2+V3. 


Solution. We first multiply together the third and fourth mul- 
tipliers: 


V 2-7 24-V24V3V 24 V24V24V8 
ne as = — a rr 
= 4—(24V2+4y3) =V 4—(24 V24V3) 
=-V2—V24+V3. 

The obtained result is then multiplied by the second multiplier: 
V2-V24V3V 24V24+V8=V 4—(V2+V 3)" 
=V4—24+)3)=V2+YV3. 

This result is finally multiplied by the first multiplier: 
V2—-V3V 24+ V3=V4— (Vy 3)2=V4—3=1. 
Thus, A=1. 
Example 3. Simplify the expression A=V (2—Vi. 
Solution. By Property 5°, we get A=V [2—Y7|. But 2— 
V7<0, and therefore A=V —(22—V7) =V 7-2. 
Example 4. Simplify the expression A=V 27--10 V2. 


Solution. It is clear that the given expression is simplifiable if it 
turns out that the radicand is a perfect square of the difference 


between some two numbers. Let us represent 10 / 2 as twice the 
product of two numbers whose sum of squares is equal to 27, i.e. 


1072 =2YV2x5. 

Thus, A =V2—2V2x54+2=V(y2—5"=|V2—-5], 
and since 2 —5 <0 we have: A=5—YV2. 

Example 5. Simplify the expression A = V9 V3 — 11 V2. 

Solution. Reasoning as in the preceding example, we write the 
radicand in the form of a perfect cube of the difference between some 


two numbers. We have: 9/3=3V3+6YV3=(V 3)3+3 V3 (V2)? 
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and 11 2=9V242V2=3(V 3)?V 2+ (Vy 2)3. 
Thus, 
A=W (V39—3 (V3? V 2+3V 3(V 2 (V 2) 
~V V3—-V>3=-V3_-V2. 
Example 6. Rationalize the denominator of the fraction 4= 
1 
Solution. Multiplying the numerator and denominator of the 
fraction by the imperfect square of the sum of the numbers v 2 and 
1, we get: 
(V2 +7241 V4+V241 _ 3771 3 
= z ; = =V4 2+4. 
(V2—1) ((/2)?+72+1) (VV 2)8—18 Care 
Example 7. Rationalize the denominator of the fraction A = 
TH+ Vi— V3" _ 
Solution. We first get rid of V3 in the denominator. To this end, 


we multiply both the numerator and denominator by the expression 
conjugate to the denominator: 


= 8U+V24V3) 8 VV 24+ V3) 
Q+V2—-V3(1+V2+YV 3) A+V 2)2— 
— 3¢+V2+V3) 

2V2 


We now get rid of /2 in the denominator: 
Aa 3G+V24+V3 V2 _ 3(V242+V8) 


Example 8. Compute the sum 720 + V 392 + 20 — V 392. 


Solution. Setting A = 720+ V392 + 720 — V392 and 
cubing both sides of this equality, we get: 


(20-+ V 392) +3 (7 20+ 392)? ¥ 20— V 392 
+39 20+ V 392 (¥ 20— 392)? + (20— V 39) = 


or 
4043 V 20+ V 392 ¥ 20—YV 392 (V 20+ V 392) 
+ V 20—Y 392= 43, 
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where 


V¥ 20+ V 392+ ¥ 20—Y) 392= A. 


Thus, we get: 40 ¢ 3 ¥ 202— (V 392)?-A = A3, 404+ 64 = 
A’, A’ — 6A — 40 = 

But A*— 6A — ie = (43 — 4A”) + (44% — 16A) + (10A — 
40) = A? (A — 4) + 4A (A — 4) + 10 (A — 4) = (A — 4) 
(A? + 4A + 40). 

Since 42+4A +10 = (42744444) +6 = (A42? +64 
0, the equality (A — 4) (A? + 4A + 10) = 0 is fulfilled only for 
A=4, 


Thus, ¥ 20 + W392 + 720 — V392 = 4. 


Example 9. Transform the function 
f@= V a—4a+44 V a+ 6a+9 


to the form containing no radical and modulus signs. 

Solution. Since Va? —4a+4=YV(a—2)?=|a—2| and 
Vae+6a+9=Va+3?=1a+3|, we have: f(a) = 
Ja—2|+ ]a+3]. 

The points a, = —3 and a, = 2 divide the number line into the 
three intervals: (—oo, —3), [—3, 2), and [2, oo). Consider the'given 
function on each of these intervals. 


For a < —3 we have: |a—2|=-—a+2,|a+3]= —a —3, 
ie. f (2) = —a+2—a—3 = —2a—1. 

For —3<a<2 we have: |a—2|/=-—a+2, |la+3]/= 
a+ 3, and then f(a) =—a+2+a+3=5 


Finally, for a>>2 we have: (eo fee fa+3]= 
a+ 3, that is, f(z) =a—2+a+3=2a+1. 


—2a—1if a< —3, 
Thus, ro | 5 if —3<a<2, 
i2a+1 if ap2. 
Example 10. Simplify the function 
ato? ../- gtb2? ..7- 
fla, iY sees aya— yf ee -2ya, 
where a>0, b>0. 
Solution. f (a, pay ey Ye 


I\Vatb|—|Va—d| 
Vb ; 
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Since a>0, b>0, we have: Va+b> 0, and, consequently, 
I[Va+b|=Va+b. Hence, 


f(a, y= el 


Now, we have to consider two cases: (1) Wa — b >0, (2) Va — 
b<0. 

In the first case we have: |Va—b|= Va -— }, and, conse- 
quently | 


f(a, p) — Verh Veth ays. 


In the second case: |V~a—b|=—(Ya—b), and, conse- 
quently, 


fla, a 


“oyb if Vacs, 
Thus, f(a, b)= ms = 
PEE | A ae aay 
EXERCISES 
In Problems 120 through 125, evaluate the indicated functions: 


120. 2a2—5ab+-2b? for a=V6+Y)5 and b= VY 6—YV 5. 


V34+V3 .yp-V5-V3 
121, Sa%-++-4ab—95* for a= V2 ong poe 
a? or a V3-Vi an VELV3 
122, 40342088047 for => (V5+1). 


423, 2to—1 1, G Vett _ Vayt+Ve 
a—b a en OT and: Vay—-1 
Vat2+Va—z 2ab 

124, —aretr Vv az 290 
Vots—Vara 7 a40F- 


1 4 a 4 
125. 20 (12%)? (@+ (+242) for 25 ((eo-s 2 —(ban1)? : 


In Problems 126 through 134, simplify the given functions: 


126. V7+4V3. 127. V3—2YV2. 
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128, (V5+2V6+V 5—27 6) vs : 

Fe SO OF 
V24+V24V3  V2-V2-V3 

31. V 17-4) 288. 132, 7 28—16) 3. 

133. Vi7—4 Vo44V5. 134. V 34Vs_VB4VS. 


130. V4V2+2V 6. 


In Problems 135 through 143, rationalize the denominator of the given 
fraction: 


1 
135. 6.  3,— &@»+g7-e 
: VB—¥s ae V15—V7 
VV54+V3 1 
137. eS 138. Sp ree. 
VV5-V3 1+V24+V3 
1 4 
OS Taeverys | “8 RAVE BTV 
4 1 
141. 


Sooo =. 1420. 

V 24+V44+)V8+2 V V3433 

Pe 2 A: ener 
2V24+2V3—V 6—2- 


In Problems 144 through 151, check whether the given equalities are true: 


V ¥8—VV3+4 ee 


Waa Visi Vea EV? 
ay 375 3/7 TS 
15. V2PVSQ—-Va=1. 146, 272 _ VD+2V3 


144, 


1+V3 2+V3 
a V 5—2 V6 (5+2 V 6) (49—20 V 6) = 
V 27-3 VY 18+3YV 12-V8 ; 
64+4V2 6—4V 2 ) 
148. oS 1 =8. 
(awe V2-V6—4V2 


3 V 40 10 \7t Wad 3/ee, , 3/se 
(vat V 25 BS V8+Y5 25 ) me 


oh V 647/ au mE 9a cas 


54. V5 V 247 Fig _VWIG V 2—7=2. 
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In Problems 152 through 156, prove the given identities and indicate the 
‘domain of definition: 


1 2 
152. = — = z wo =0. 
goes ata? 

153. /6a(5-+2 V 6) V3V 2a—2V 3a=Y 6a. 
on VV3—V8V8t2V Vo VP+YRt VA 

VV2D+V12 78-20 2720+ Var = 
155, (a+ V2)?—(Va-V5)"P— (16040) | 10Va—3 Vb _ 

Za—b 2VatVo 


4 \2 Q\2 2\2 
156. V (#+4) —8 (a+) +48=(2-2)". 
In Problems 157 through 159, prove the given identities: 


157, Vt2a—3+(a+1)VarQ—9 _ Vat3 
* @—2a—34+(a—1) V@—9 Va—3 


158. Va 2 hy fey oe yes vest ifa>2. 


159. (V V (e+) eee = eV tet eis) = 


V2 (z839—Y z4—1) 


if a>3. 


ifz>41. 


In Problems 160 through 181, simplify the given expressions: 


160. (0.5a9:25 4. 9-75)2__g!-5 (4 4-9-5), 


161. (38 5 Ve) Vad _A-Vab=Vab 


1—V ab V ab 447 808 V ab 
Fa NO (Lu, LL 
Me ya (Fetes mae) 


aVa—2wVYb+yYa? , Vat — oe 3 
ws, (ae a) ov 


ee ay ). 


Vi+a 1—a Ete: | 
ae Seay) (Vet). 


164. 
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2 2 


nbd \3 (0-5 205 0.5 “s 
m —n n 
166. (m+ ) (Se 0:8, 08 ) . 


m 


167. oa V 140.25 (/ 2-7 2y=+( (0.5 ( (/t-Y 2)+ 
V 140.25 / 2-2 =)*\, where a>0, b>0. 


168, 2’ a) —V a+6a+ 16. 


(tye te 
VV eT 


V (Se) -V (SS +1)” sie where a>0, b>0. 


V eave / ey '_ /( avy 
4—8a-- 4a? 2Vi-a) ° 


( 
( 
( 
= = -< ots me 
171. [ne (1a) g-9 Jott 2 (444) T 


169. 


oO 


170. 


at VE | VST |. Vere o—— 


172, 
see ae a Va—i We 
una, 0 ( (Spat e Ya)~Ve-YI)-Va) 


174, 


Va% —Y abs ato _\(%/a-Y5) a 
Va—2Vatyo Va vite)! nue 
17 
4 o 
a®—e844 oF 4eF44 oF a8 41 
1 
es r 
agen Faye 


2 


176. 
2\-1 1 ALy-2 yet 
s) — Ge yam (o—¥) ) 42a. 
Gaye i+ya— 27a) 


2V ab— 2b 
a—b 


(a+b) (.5_ 


1 = 
0, (q+ = 


178. (VY ab—ab (a+ Y ab)-}) = 
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179. (2 —1—ay-) ( tyee_s | \V wi Cre , 


3 3 
4b2+2ab 16452 _ -1) 2a 
ms ( V 4a2b? — 8ab8 V 40% —8ab? (sar . "Ye 
it, VO-VOR+) a =e (anys : iy. 
Vo+Va a—Vab+b 


SEC. 4. IDENTICAL TRANSFORMATIONS OF EXPONENTIAL 
AND LOGARITHMIC FUNCTIONS 


Let us recall the fundamentals of logarithms which are needed 
for solving the problems contained in this section, 

Let a be a positive number different from 1. The number z is 
defined as the logarithm of the number N to the base a if a* = N. 


For instance, log,16=4, since 24=16, logy a= — 8, since 
(V3)-8 =a . In general, log, a’ =r. 


The definition of logarithm implies that, firstly, the two notations 
xz =log, N and a* = WN have the same meaning; secondly, the 
number N must be positive; thirdly, if a>0, a1, N >0, then 


ala" _N, (4) 


Identity (4) is actually a mathematic notation of the definition 
of logarithm; it is also called the fundamental logarithmic identity. 

For any positive number N and any positive number a different 
from 1 there exists only one real number x such that xz = log, N. 
Hence it follows, particularly, that if N, = Nz, then log, VN; = 
log, N2, where N, >0, Nz > 0. 

Let us recall the basic properties of logarithms: 

i N,-N,> 0, then 

°. log (Ni-N2) = log, | M1 | = log, | N2 |. 

5° loga (N,/N2) = log, | Ni | — loga | M2 

If, in particular, N, >0, N,> 0, then 1, J}=Ny, | Nel = 
N,» and we get: log, (N,-N2) = log, Ni + log, No, log, (Ni/N2) = 
log, M, a, log, N» 

3°. If N>O, p ER, then log, N* = p log, N; if N40, p= 
2m (m = +1, +2, ...), then log, N* = py log, | N |. 

4. lf N>0O, b>0, bA1, then log, N = log, N/log, a. 
‘This identity is customarily called the formula for change of base. 
For N = }, in particular, it implies that log, b = 1/log, a. 

5°. If VN>0, wE R, then log, NV = log,n N”. 
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Consider several examples. 

Example 1. Compute 491 ~ 02° 106725, 

Solution. Since 49 = 7% and the exponents are multiplied when 
raising a power to a power, we get: 


72-0.5 log, 25 
The exponent can be transformed in the following way: 


2—0.5 log, 25 = 2— log, 5 = log, 49— log, 5 = log, =, 


49 
log. —— 
Thus, 727%5!8725 7°75. But Identity (1) implies that 


49 
pee. Thus, 49'~ 9-25 lee, 25 _ 9 g. 

Example 2. Compute log 25 if log 2 = a. 

Solution. We have log 25 = 2log 5. Let us now express the 
number 5 in terms of the numbers 10 and 2 (that is, in terms of 
the given base and the number whose logarithm is known), using 
the operations of multiplication, division, and involution (rais- 


ing to a power). Since 5 = ay we have 2 log 5 = 2 log 2 = 
2 (log 10 — log 2) = 2 (1 — a). 

Example 3. Compute log, 18 if log, 12 = a. 

Solution. First Method. The same as in the preceding example, we 
simplify log, 18: 


logs 18 = logs (3? X 2) = 2+ log; 2. 


Hence, we have to compute log, 2 knowing that log, 12 = a. Let. 
us express the number 2 in terms of the numbers 3 (the given base} 
and 12 (the number whose logarithm is known), using the operations 
of multiplication, division, and involution. 

We have: 2 =) %, but then 


logs 2 = logs V = = 0.5 (logs 12— log, 3) = 0.5 (a— 1). 


Thus, logs 18=24+-2>4 = 23 | 

Second Method. We have: log, 18 = 2+ log, 2. Introducing the 
notation log, 2 = x, we get log, 18 = 242. 

Further, log, 12 = log, (3 x 27) = 1 + 2 log, 2 = 1 + 2z. 

But, by hypothesis, log, 12 =a, consequently, 1+ 2x = a, 


whence z = ak 
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Thus, log,18=2+a2= 24254 = ot 


Example 4. Compute logy, 16 if log,, 28 = a. 
Solution. Applying Formulas 5° and 3°, we get: 


logis 16 = log. Y 16 = log, 4= 2 log, 2. 


Setting log, 2 = z, we have: logy, 16 = 2z. Further, we have: 
log, 28 log, (227) 2 log, 2+ log; 7 2r+1 


logs, 28= oo Te = Tog; (2X7) log; 24 logs? > 41 
Since, by hypothesis, log,,28=a, the problem is reduced 
to solving the equation aT =a, whence we find: ease 


Thus, logy 16 = 20 ==" | 
Example 5. Compute log,,. 60 if log, 30 = a, log,, 24 = b. 
Solution. 
log..60 = log,60  loge(4X3X5) —- 2+ logy 3+ loge 5 
81200 = log,i2 = logp (4X3) 2+ log. 3 


2+e+y 
a era . Fur-- 


Setting log,.3=2, log,5=y, we get: log,.60= 


ther, we have: 
loge30 _  logs(2X3X5) _ 1+a2+y 


a= loge 30 = logs6 ~—sd ogg (2X 3) {t+a2’ 
= loge, 24 ogg (8X 3) — 3+2 
b= logis24= Tog 55 ~ Tog, (@X5) atu 
Thus, the problem is reduced to solving the following system 
1+a2+y 
f . ; {+2 
of equations: as ig 
tty 
From this system we find: 
a bt 8—ab _ 2a—b—2-+ab 
~  ab—1” ~ ab—1 ° 


2ab+ 2a—1 
Then log,.60= abet 


=a, 


EXERCISES 
In Problems 182 through 187, compute the given expressions: 


pa pia 
182. (a) —logg log, logs 16; (b) —logs logs VV/3; (c) log log ¥ 9/10. 
logi25 3 logs: 5 


ws (#2) "so ($) 
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184. (a) 361086 54 491 -log 2__gloB, ae. (b) 94 1/108. 34 97!%e 86. gilloe, os 


185. log ( 2—log , V 3 logy; +) ‘ 
3 


186. (a) logs 7 logy 5logs4+-1; (b) logs 2 log, 3 log, 4 loge 5 logy 6 logy 7. 
187. (a) 21% 5_slFs?, yy gV 18? _ pV Womn8, 


In Problems 188 through 199, compute the indicated expressions: 


188. log 1250 if log 2 = 0.3010. 

189. logyo0 40 if logs 5 =a. 

190. log, 16 if log,, 27 = a. 

191. logs 5 if log, 2 = a, logg5 = b. 

192. logs, 28 if logy, 7 = a, logy, 5 = b. 

193. logy ya if log, 27=b,a>0,a41. 


194. log, 3.38 if log 2 =a, log 13 = b. 
195. log, 360 if logs 20 = a, logy 15 = b. 
196. logezs 60 if logy. 5= a, logy. 1= b. 
197. log, ab if log, n = p, logy n = q, log, n = r, where a, b, c, n are positive 
¥ numbers different from 1. 

3/5 

a 

198. loggs Vi if loggy a@=n, where a, b are positive numbers and ab 1. 


b 
199. loggaen if loggn=2, logyn=3, loggn=6, where a, b, ¢ are positive 
numbers different from 4, 


In Problems 200 through 206, prove the given identities: 
200. pla ° _ _!Fa? 


__loggnlogyn_, logan _ . 
201. (a) loge, Woe ee 1Oas lone (b) logan 1+ log, b; 
1 1 
(c) logon an = hee 
4 4 4 1 4 
—_=" a ———E ——————— —_—=— = l e 
ae logg n a log.” = log,3” ay log,a” gg logas ” 190088 


1 — 
(log, 27+ (ogg, a+ = FU 0kan a Bares...an 
loggn logan logen 


203. 


z. 


204. logan logyn+logyn logen+logen logg n= 


logabe % 
205. log att =+ (log a+-log b) if a?+-b2=7ab. 
206. log f+ (log a--log 8) if a®4-4b9= 12ab. 


In Problems 207 through 215, simplify the given expressions; 
207. (log, b-+- log, a+-2) (logg b—logay b) logy a—1. 
eat 3 
208. 4—log3 b —, 
(loga b-+ logy a+ 4) loga —- 
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108499 2 108499 b )’ logay (a+b) 


o 1 
209. e Toga q log’ 210. 0.2 (og!982 4 5, ey Ve) 


log a 1 
{+7 
211. V qt.gieV2 _, 18a? _ 4 
212. V logg b+ log, a+ 2-loggy a-V log? b. 
213. V V logt a+ log’ 6+ 2+ 2—logs a—log, b. 
loga b—log y= Vo 


244. — logy (a3)-}2). 


v3 
log , b—log , 6 
OF oF 
1 


i 1 — — 
—_ eet _ > 4 4 2 
215. 2log b((loga ab + logs ¥/ ab)” — (loge VY —_ + loge Vo +) ) 
ifa>1, b>41. 


SEC. 5. PROVING INEQUALITIES 


The present section deals with inequalities whose validity is 
required to be ascertained on a given set of values of constituent 
letters. If such a set is not indicated, then it is implied that the 
letters may be any real values. 

1. Proving Inequalities with the Aid of Definition. As is known, 
by definition, a > b if a — dD is a positive number. Therefore, to 
prove the inequality f (a, 6, ..., k) >q(a, b, ..., k) on a given 
set of values of letters a, b, ..., k, we form the difference 
f(a, b,..., k) —q(a, 6, ..., &) and prove that it is positive for 
the given values of a, b, ..., k (similarly, this technique is used for 
proving inequalities of the form f<q, f>q, f<4q). 

Example 1. Prove that if a >0, b >0, then 


a+b 
2 


>V ab (Cauchy’s inequality). (4) 
ot —Yab and determine 
= a 2Vab+b — (Va—yb)? 

—Va= SON Se i po 


Proof. Let us form the difference 


a 


its sign. We have: 5 z 
a7—V db 

For any nonnegative values of a@ and b the expression Cea 
is nonnegative. It becomes equal to zero if and only if a = b. Thus, 
the difference att _— Vab is nonnegative, and this means that 


ete > Vab. The equality sign takes place only for a = b. 


3—0840 
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Example 2. Prove that if ab > 0, then 
b 
= + Se. (2) 
Proof. We have: 
( a, b 2 = a?-+b?—2ab  (a—b)* 
bo | == oe ab “ab * 


Since ab > 0, we have: a> 0, the equality sign taking 


place only for a = b. Thus, the difference (+ + ~) — 2 is nonneg- 


ative, that is, Inequality (2) has been proved. 
Example 3. Prove that 


a? + 4b? + 3c? + 14 > 2a + 126 + 6e. (8) 
Proof. Consider the difference 
(a? + 4b? + 3c? + 14) — (2a + 12b + 6c). 
Rearranging the terms of this difference, we get: 


(a — 2a + 1) + (4b? — 12b + 9) + (8c? — 6e + 3) + 1 
= (a — 1)? + (26 — 3)? + 38 (¢e — 1)? +1. 
The last expression is positive for any values of a, b, c. 
Inequality (3) has been proved. 
Example 4. Prove that if a + b +c >0, then 
a + 5% + c3 > Babe. (4) 
Proof. Consider the difference a? + b? + c? — 3abc, in which 
the sum a® + 5? is completed to the cube of a sum. We get: 
a + b3 + 3? — 3abe = a? + 3a2b + 3ab? + 5? + c®? — 307d 
—3ab? — 3abe = (a + 0)’ — 38ab (a +b +c) 4+ 8. 
Factoring the sum of cubes (a + 6)? + c°, we get: 
(a + b)? + c®? — 3ab (a + b+ c) = (a + db) + 0c) ((a + 0) 
— (a+ b)c+c*) — 3ab (a+b+c)=(a+bd+c) (a+ 2ab + 0? 
—ac— be + c — 3ab) = (a+ d+ 0c) (?4+ 0? +c? — ab — be 
— ac) = 0.5 (a + b + c) (2a? + 2b? + 2c? — 2ab — 2be — 2ac) 
= 0.5 (a+ b+ c) ((a — db)? + (a —c)? + (b — c)*). 
Since, by hypothesis, a + b + c >0, the obtained expression is 
nonnegative. Hence it follows that Inequality (4) is true. Note that 


the equality sign occurs in Inequality (4) ifa + b +c = 0 and also 
ifa=b=ce. 
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2. Synthetic Method of Proving Inequalities. This method consists 
in that, with the aid of some transformations, the inequality to be 
proved is derived from some known (reference) inequalities. For 
instance, the following inequalities may serve as reference ones: 


(a) a >0; (b) "> Vab, where a>0, b>0; ) £445 
0, where ab >.0; (d) az? + br + c>0, where a>0O and b? — 


4ac <0. 
Example 5. Prove that if a>0, b>0,c>0, d>0, then 


Sel petd 5 Y abed. (5) 


Proof. Let us take Cauchy’s inequality as a reference one: 


a+b if e+d 


2 2 ie ato e+d 
2 2 2 2° 


> >Vab and 


4 Vcd, we have: 


Since, in turn, 


pee hen eagaa 


a+b sip c+d 
Hence, ++ SV abed. 
a+b cf c+d 
B 2 2 at+bt+ctd 
US ge ge 


Thus, 2t°tet4 + ¥/ abed. 


On having analysed the proof, we arrive at the conclusion that 
the equality sign occurs in Inequality (5) if and only if a=), 


c-=d and st = cts , that is, if a=b=c=d. 
a+1 
2 


Example fs Prove that ( \"> nl, where nEN, n>1. 


Proof. Let us take as reference inequalities the following 
Cauchy’s inequalities: 


4h svaxi, ) sye-px2 
—2)+3 oy ET, ORE 
wants SV 2x8, 


216-2 eVixe—t; +b SVixn. 
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Multiplying together these inequalities, we get: 


(22) SV@G=) 9 2x DTX2XS... GDH 


=Vnlni=V (nl)t=nl. 


Thus, 


( mrt )"Sa1. (6) 


Since, by hypothesis, nm =4 1, the first Cauchy’s inequality may be 
only strict. But then, after multiplying the reference inequalities, 


the obtained Inequality (6) must also be strict. Thus, ()"> 
n!, which was required to be proved. 
Example 7. Prove that if a> 0, b >0,c > 0, then 
1 : rere | 
(atb+e) (—+5+—)>9. (7) 


Proof. Let us take the following inequalities as reference ones: 
a b . 4a c . Oo c 
pty es tyes Sar me ea 


(these inequalities become equalities in the cases, when, respec- 
tively, a=b, a=c and b=c). Adding them together, we get: ++ 


b a c b c b+c ate st? 
eels a ae pace aces 
a'e o a + c 7 b 26 or a a b = 


>6. 
Then, we carry out a number of simple transformations: 


(1+ =") + (14+ Pe) E44 at?) >9, 


= ce efits a apes >9. 


Now, taking out of the brackets a+b-+c, we get: 


(a+b+o) (++ ++4++)59. 


The equality sign takes place only if a-=b=c. 
Example 8. Prove that if n€N, n>1, then 


4,4, 1 4 
Ztytagt eto <t. (8) 
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Proof. We have 


1 1 1. 4 4 1. 
4 xe xe? 9 3xd SOK? 
1 4 4 1 4 4 
WG Gea Beg Oe ae ee 


Adding together these (n—1) inequalities, we get: 


4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Ege ag haat Se ixeF xs taxa tet (n—1)n 


oon Vane ax to Ge 
(1) E Hg Bt et ete dy 
a(t <i. 

Thus, [+pt4¢t..-+a<! 


3. Proving Inequalities by Contradiction. 
Example 9. Prove that if a >0, b >0,c >0,d>0, then 


V@t+e 6+a>Vab + Ved. (9) 

Proof. Suppose that for some values of a, b, c, d Inequality (9) 
is not true, that is, the inequality /(a +c) (b + d)<Vab+ 
Vcd is fulfilled. 

Since both sides of this inequality are nonnegative, squaring 
them, we get: 

(a + ¢) (b + d) < ab + cd + 2 V abed, 
whence 
be + ad < 2 V abcd, 

and further 


seset <y B x(a 


But this contradicts Cauchy’s inequality which means that our 
supposition is not true, and therefore Inequality (9) is true. 
Example 10. Prove that if a >0, b >0, c > 0, then 
b _ Gap 
steht VY ate (10) 
Proof. Suppose that for some values of a, b, c Inequality (10) 
is not true, that is, the inequality 


at+bte / a®*+-b?—¢2 


3 > V 3 
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is fulfilled. Squaring both members of this inequality, we get: 
fa+tb+e \2 a? + 52+ c? 
3 ) = 3 


( 

and further 

(a+b+c)?>3 (a2 + 0 + c), 

3 (a +b? +c?) —(at+b+c)? <0, 

3 (a? + b? + ce?) — (a? + BD? + c? + Qab 4+ ac + 2bce) < 0,7 

2a? + 2b? + Qc? — 2ab — 2ac — 2be < 0, 

(a — b)? + (b —c)? + (a —c)? <0. 

The last inequality is not true, since the sum of squares cannot be 
a negative number. Hence our supposition is false, and therefore 
Inequality (10) is true. 


Remark. Let there be given n nonnegative numbers aj, dz,.. ., Ay. 
We introduce into consideration the following quantities: 


’ 


H, = > -*".—-+ —harmonic mean, 
ateteete 

G, =V a,-ay-...-a, —geometric mean, 

A, = Or aet ee Fan — arithmetic mean, 


n 


‘ atj+a3+...ta? 
Qrn= f/f tat FG mean square of the 
T 
numbers a, Qo, ..., Qn- 


These quantities are related as follows: 
Ay SGn S An SQn- (*) 


Certain particular cases of this relationship were already proved 
in Items 1-3 of this section. Thus, in Examples 1 and 5 we proved 
the inequalities G, << A, and G,< A4; the inequality which is 
proved in Example 7 implies the relationship H,; < A3; finally, the 
inequality A, <Q, is proved in Example 10. 

4. Proving Inequalities by the Method of Mathematical Induction. 

Example 11. Prove that if n€N, n > 3, then 


2 >In + 1. (11) 


Proof. For n = 3 Inequality (11) is true: 2? > 2 x 3+ 1. Let us 
assume that Inequality (11) is fulfilled for n = k (k > 3), that is, 
2? > 2k +1, and let us prove that then Inequality (11) is also 
fulfilled for n =k-+ 14, that is, prove that 2*+4 > 2k + 3. 

Indeed, we have: 2**1}—2 x 2*>2(2k+1)=4k+2= 
(2k + 3) + (2k — 1). Thus, 2*+4 > (2k + 3) + (2k — 1). 
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But 2k — 1>0 for any natural k. Consequently, the more so 
21 > 2k + 3. 
According to the principle of mathematical induction, we may con- 
clude that Inequality (11) is true for all n >3. 
Example 12. Prove that if n € N, maa 
bia ti tae a are i T>y: (12) 


Proof. The expression on the left-hand side of Inequality (12) 
represents the sum of fractions whose denominators are natural 
numbers from 1 to 2" — 1. For n = 1 it turns into a true numerical 


inequality: 1 > a 
Suppose Inequality (12) is fulfilled for n = &k, that is, 


1 1 1 k 
SiS lag hg ee gee 
Let us prove that then Inequality (12) is also true forn = k + 1, 
that is, 
et 1 1 k+14 
Saale gtagt..tgecp ete. 
1 1 4 1 1 
Indeed, coe po gt hp) + (con + war 


1 4 
a — sat) = =S,+P,, where P,==~- 4 Spey a ee 


The expression Pr represents the sum of 2" fractions each of which 


is greater than =r Hence, 
1 1 1 1 1 4 
Progetto te bec > ger t+ ger + + ber 
__ or 14. 1 
<2" X per 7: 


Thus, §,> 4, Py>>- But then 


k+1 : k+14 
= + » ie. Spor > AE. 


oe 


On the basis of the principle of mathematical induction, we con- 
clude that Inequality (12) is true for any n EN. 


EXERCISES 


In Problems 216 through 268, prove the given inequalities: 
ae ee 
4+at ~2° 
217. If a0, b>0, then VY a+b? > atb+-ab4. 


216. 


40 


218. 


219. 


220. 
221. 


223. 
224. 
226. 


227. 
229. 
230. 
231. 


232. 
233. 
234, 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 


239. 


240. 
241. 


243. 
244, 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 
249. 


250. 
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If a>0, b>0, then . = >VatVo. 
Vb +75 


4 
If a+b>0, a #0, D0, then wtyettt. 


If a+b >0, then ab (a+b) <a? +63, 
a2+2b242ab-+b+10>0, 222, 1+2a4 > a?+ 203, 
1 2 
If a2, then Boas irs aa i 
If a> —41, then a®+1>a%+a, 225, a? +b? +c? +3>2(a+b+0). 
a3 + b8 a+b \3 
If at+b>0, then 5) > ( 5 i. 
a2+b%>ab. 228. at+b4 > a%b-+ab3, 
(a+b)4 >a4+-b4, where ab >0. 
If ax<b<ce, then a%b+ b%e+ c2a < a®c-+ b2a-+ cd. 
a®’—ab+a?—a+1>0. 
If a>0, b>0, cS0, then a+b+e>YVab+V be+V ac. 
If m, n, & are natural numbers, then mn--mk-- nk <3mnk. 
If aS0, bS>0, c>0, then (a+b) (b-+c) (a+c) > 8abe. 
Ifa>0,b>0,¢>0,4a+b+c=1, then (1 —a) (1 —d) (1 —c) > 
8abce. 
If a>0, b>0, ec >0, then (a + 1) (b + 1) (ce + a) (0 +c) S 16abc. 
Ifa >0,b>0,c>0,d>0, then at + b¢ + c! + d* DS 4abed. 


Ifa >0,b>0,¢>0,d>0, then Y(a + B) (ce + d) <0.5 (a +c) + 
0.5 (b + d). 


If ay >0, a2 50, ..., an 0, then V ayag+ V ayag+...+V aan + V aay 


as | ; 
5 (a,-- a+ ---+ap). 


AV ante. +V annum <4 


log, 3+ log, 2 > 2. 
a+2 atat2 
Vati~ Va@tati ~ 
If a>0, b>0, c>0, then ep YO Satbte. 
Ifa>0, b> >0, then Pee Nel ee | tee eee > babe. 
a+b a ' 
If a>0, b>0, then ia Tae aa” ar: 
If ay, ag, ... are nonnegative numbers and 4,-d2g-...:dn=1, 


then’ (1-f'ay) (Ida) «(1+ aq) > 2”. 
If n=2, 3, 4, ..., eheh VitV2+...4Vn>n. 


If n=2, 3, 4, ..., then nl > n™2, 
1 1 1 4 
If n=2, 3, 4, aeey then wa eee ne aa 


If a>0, b>0, then 


2 — 
TTS <Vab. 


pee 
a b 
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2 2 
251. If a0, b>>0, then of <V a +? ; 
252. If a>0, b>0, then VatVb>Va-+b. 
253, If a>0, b> 0, then —2Y%_ 4a 
Vat+Vob 
254. Vato > y/o. 
255. a2-+b2-++-c2 > ab+actbe. 
256. If a0, b>0, then (VYa+YV b)® > 16ab (a+b)?. 


257. If a0, b>0, c>0, then ot Ete 3 Yate. 


258. If abe 0, ab--ac+be #0, then : 7 < j/ abe 
“alo! e 
259. (atb+c+d/Acy @+e +e? a%/4, 
260. If a>0, b>0, c>0, d>0, then - = <4/abed 
ae re ae 
ew ee. 


261*, If > —1, n>2, then (14+ 2)">1-+nz. 
262. If n>5, then 2">n2, 263. If n>10, then 2°>7n3. 


264. |ayag+...-+ an] < |ai|+ lag] +...+ lanl. 
= 4 { 
265. If n>2, then n<i- = —+..+-——=. 
V mS Vit 3 Vn 
1 


= 4 1 
266. If n=2, then 2)/n>1+——+-—— — 
> } a org are teh Vi 
Der: ii isso then: ee a 
ian n+4 ' n+2 “TT Qn 24 


268, If n>2, then +5454... bop <n. 


SEC. 6. COMPARING NUMERICAL EXPRESSIONS 


If two real numbers are given, then in most cases it is clear at 
once which of them is greater, for instance, 8>3, V 6> V5. It 
is not difficult to ascertain that /5 < j/1000. Indeed, V5 <2, 


and ¥ 1000 > 2, hence, /5 < 1000. 


Let now a= 7 3, b= V2. Both numbers belong to the interval 


4A 


(1, 2), but it is not clear, for the time being, which of them is greater. 


To determine the inequality sign between these numbers, let us 
reason in the following way. Suppose that a> b, that is, that 


/3>YV2. Raising both sides of the last inequality to the sixth 


power, we get (j/3)® > (2), ie. 9>8. 
* In Problems 261 through 268, it is assumed that n €N. 
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Thus, a> b <> (/3)' > (V2®>—S9>8B. 

Since 9 > 8 is a true inequality, the equivalent inequality a > 0 
is also true. 

If we assumed that a < b, then we would get: a< b <> (// 3)’ < 
(VY 2) <=9 <8. Since 9 <8 is a false inequality, a <b is also 
not true, and since a = b, it remains only one possibility: a > b. 

Example 1. Compare the numbers a and b if: (1)a = Y 26 + V6, 
b= V13+ V17; (2) a = logy; 3, b = logs 1.4; (3) a = loge 3, 
b=log,2; (4) a=V5+V304+V50, b= V10+ V20+ 

60. 

Ve (1) Let us assume that a > b. Then, using the properties 
of numerical inequalities, we get in succession: 


(V 26+ V6)*>(V13+V 17)", 32+2 7 156 > 30+ 2 V 221, 
1+ 156 > V 221, (1+ 156)2 > 221, 156 > 32. 


Thus, a> b <> Y'156 > 32. But Y 156 < 32, hence, the original 
numbers are connected with the same inequality sign, that is, 
a<b. 

(2) We have: a = log: 3< logi 1 = 0, b = logs 1.1> logs 1 = 


2 2 
0. Hence, a<(0, b>0, i.e. a< bd. 

(3) We have: a = log,3 > log, 2 = 1, b = logs 2<log, 3 = 1. 
Thus, a>1, b<1, hence, a> b. 

(4) We first bound each term of the sum a by the nearest integers. 
We have: 2< V5<3, 5< /30<6, 7< 50 <8, that is, 
14< V5 + V30 + Y50 + 17. Thus, 14< a < 17. 

Now, we bound each term of the sum 0b also by the nearest in- 
tegers. We have: 3< V10<4, 4< V20<5, 7< V 60 <8, 
that is, 144< VY10+)720+ Y60<17. Thus, 14<b<17. 

We have obtained the same bounds for the numbers a and b and 
so we cannot compare them. 

Let us increase the precision of each bound of the sums a and b, 
taking each bound to an accuracy of 0.1. We have 


222) 5 = 2.3 3.14<V10<3.2 
5.4<V30<5.5 and 44<V20<4.5 

7<V50<7.14 7.7<V60<7.8 
146<a <149 15.2<b <15.5 


Thus, a € (14.6, 14.9) and b € (15.2, 15.5). Hence, a < b. 
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Example 2. Arrange the following numbers in the increasing 
order: 


a= log,3, b=log,9, c = log; 17. 


Solution. We compare the numbers a and 0b. This can be done by 
two methods. 

First Method. We have: log, 2 < log, 3< log, 4, that is, 1<a< 
2; logs 6 < logs 9 < log, 36, that is, 1<cb<2 

The numbers a and 0 belong to the interval (1, 2). Let us compare 
each of them with the middle of the interval, that is, with the num- 


3 
ber 7° 


Suppose that log, 3 > = , then we shall have in succession: 
3 
3 > 2% 3? > 2 <9 > 8B. And since a poe 9 > 8, then a > 


+ is a true inequality. Suppose that b >4, then log, 9 >3 —s 


3 
9>62 —> & > 6 <> 81 > 216. The last inequality is not true, 
and since b > Ss 81 > 216, the inequality b >3 is not true 


either. Hence, b <$ ; 


Thus, a >, b <3, hence, a > DO. 
Second Method. Consider the difference a — b. We have: 


4 -_ = * fe logs 9 
a— b= log, 3— log, 9 = log, < logs 
= _, loge 3 logz6—21log,3 _— logs 3 (loge 6 — 2) 
logs 6 = log, 6 >0. 


Hence, a> b. 
Let us now compare the numbers a and c. It was established above 


that $< a<(2. The number c is also enclosed in these bounds. 
pigead: log, 17 < log, 25 = 2. On the other hand, 


3 
+= log,5* = log, VY 125 < log, 17. 


Let us compare the numbers a and c with the middle of the interval 


(+, 2) , that is, with the number q. 
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Suppose that a >t . Then, using the properties of inequalities, 
we get in succession: 


7 
log, 3 > Le>3>2* <p Bt> 2p 81> 128. 


Indeed, 81< 128, and hence, a<t. 


Suppose that e>dt. Then 


T 
logs 17> o> 17> 5* <p 17> 57. 


The last inequality is true, hence our supposition is true. 
Thus, a <t Cc >t , and therefore a<ic. Hence b<a<e. 


EXERCISES 


In Problems 269 through 283, compare the numbers a and Bb: 


269. 
eta peti Id 22, ae ba 


278. 


279. 


282. 


283. a 
284, 


a=} 5, b=4'6. 270. a=YV 4i, b=V 6+Y 6. 


V2” 
Vea tay 


V5 


a= 94/56, b= ¥ B4—/ 28. 
. a=V34-V 34+) 53, b=V 13+ V 334+ V 43. 


1 
» (a) a= logy 2, b=10gy 9g259-25; (b) a=logy5, b= log , >. 


16 


- (a) a=log, 26, b==1logg 17; (b) a=log, V3, b=log, V3: 


2 3 
(a) a=log,3, b=1og; 8; (b) a=log, 16, b=logy, 729. 
a=log,14, b=log, 18. 280. a= loge 80, b=loggy 640. 


ae tog bot ee Vi , b=log ale 


a=3(log7—log5), b=2 (+ log I log 8 4 
gite e eS aed ae , b=2. 
logs « log4.s % 


Arrange in the increasing order the numbers a, b, c,d if a=log,7, 
b=log,3, c=V 2, d=log, 5. 
4 


Chapter 2 
SOLVING EQUATIONS AND INEQUALITIES 


SEC. 7. EQUIVALENT EQUATIONS 


Two equations are said to be equivalent if the sets of their roots 
coincide, in particular, if both equations have no roots. 

For instance, the equations log z = 0 and VY z = 1 are equivalent 
{each of them has the only root z = 1); the equations 2*(*-!) = 4 
and xz =< are also equivalent (each of them has two roots: 0 
and 1). 

If each root of the equation f (x) = g (z) is at the same time a root 
of the equation f, (z) = g, (x) obtained by some transformations 
from the equation f (x) = g (x), then the equation f, (xz) = g, (x) 
is called the consequence of the equation f (x) = g (2). 

Thus, the equation (x — 1) (cx — 2)=0 is a consequence of the equa- 
tion « — 1 = 0 (whereas the equation x — 1 = O is not a conse- 
quence of the equation (x — 1) (x — 2) = 0). 

If each of two equations is a consequence of the other, then such 
equations are equivalent. 

Several equations in one variable are called a collection of equations 
if a problem is posed to find all such values of the variable each of 
which satisfies at least one of the given equations. Equations forming 
a collection are written in the following manner: 


eee 


4x —3=27 


(however, more frequently, the equations forming a collection are 
written in line: 2x + 1 = 3x + 5; 4x — 3 = 2? and separated by 
a semicolon). 

The solution of a collection of equations is defined as the union 
of the sets of the roots of the equations forming the collection. 

If, as a result of transformations, the equation f (x) = g (z) is 
reduced to the equation f, (x) = g, (x) (or to a collection of equations) 
some roots of which are not roots of the equation f (x) = g (zx), then 
the roots of the equation /, (x) = g, (x) are said to be extraneous 
roots of the equation f (x) = g (2). 

For instance, squaring both sides of the equation Vz = —z, 
we get the equation x = x* having two roots: 0 and 1. The value 
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xz = 0 satisfies the equation Y xz = —z, whereas x = 1 does not 
satisfy this equation, that is, this value is an extraneous root of the 
equation Vx = —z. 


The equation (x — 1)? = x — 1 has two roots: 1 and 2. Dividing 
both sides of this equation by x — 1, we get the equation z — 1 = 1 
which has only one root: z = 2. In such cases we say that in the 
process of transforming the original equation there happened a loss 
of roots (in our example x = 1 is a “lost root”). 

When solving equations, we usually perform various transforma- 
tions which reduce a given equation to a simpler one (or to a collec- 
tion of equations). Therefore it is important to know which of the 
transformations reduces the given equation to an equivalent or a 
consequent equation, and which results in a loss of roots. 

Theorem 1. [f the function q (zx), defined for all x’s from the domain 
of definition of the equation f (x) = g (zx), is added to both sides of this 
equation, then we get the equation f (x) + 9 (2) = g (xz) + 9 (2) 
which is equivalent to the given one. 

For instance, the equation 327 + 2x — 5 = 7x —1 is equivalent 
to 327 4+ 2x —5+ (—7x + 1) = 7x — 1+ (—7x + 1) since the 
function @(z)=—7x +1 is defined for all values of zx 
from the domain of definition of the equation 32? + 2x —5 = 
= 7x — 1. 

But the equation z? = 1 is not equivalent to the equation x? + 
Vz=1+ Vz. Here, the equivalence is violated since the func- 
tion @ (z) = Vz is defined not for all x’s from the domain of defini- 
tion of the equation «7 = 1, but only for z > 0. By adding the expres- 
sion g (z) = Vz to both sides of the equation x? = 1, we reduced 
the domain of definition of the equation which might lead to a loss 
of solutions. In this case x = —1 is a root of the equation 2? = 1, 
but is not a root of the equation 22+ Vz2=1+4+Yz. 

It should be clearly understood that Theorem 1 deals only with 
one transformation, namely, with adding the same function to both 
sides of an equation. The subsequent collection of like terms (if it is 
possible) is a new transformation of the equation. Collecting like 
terms can lead to an equation which is not equivalent to the original 
one. For example, adding the function @ (z) = —log x to both sides 
of the equation zx? + 2x + log z = log z — 1, we get the equation 
az? + 2x + log x — log x = log x — 1 — log x which is equivalent 
to the original one since the function (x) = —log zx is defined for 
all x’s from the domain of definition of the original equation. But 
collecting like terms in the newly obtained equation, we get the 
equation z? + 2x = —1 which is not equivalent to the original one. 
The annihilation of log x in both sides of the given equation has led 
to an extension of the domain of definition of the equation which may 
result in appearance of extraneous roots. This has just happened in 
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our case: the value z = —1 is a root of the equation x? + 2z = —1, 
but is not a root of the equation 2? + 2x + log xz = log zx — 1. 

Corollary. The equations f (x) + (x) = g (x) and f (x) = g (a)— 
@ (x) are equivalent. 

Theorem 2. If both sides of the equation f (x) = g (x) are multiplied 
or divided by the same function @ (x) which is defined for all values of x 
from the domain of definition of the equation and vanishes nowhere in 
this domain, then the following equation is obtained 


f (x) @ (x) = 8 (2) @ (2) ( or non g Ag ), 


which is equivalent to the given equation. 

Thus, dividing both sides of the equation « — 4 = «(Vz + 2) 
by 9 (t) = Vz + 2, we get the equation Yx — 2 =< which is 
equivalent to the given one since the function @ (xz) = Vz + 2 is 
defined everywhere in the domain of definition of the given equation 
(x > 0) and vanishes nowhere in this domain. 

Multiplying both sides of the equation x — 2 =0 by g (2) = 
x + 3, we get the equation (x — 2) (x + 3) = 0 which is not equiv- 
alent to the given one since for z = —3, from the domain of defini- 
tion of the original equation, the function g (x) = x + 3 vanishes 
although it is defined for al] z’s from the domain of definition of 
the equation x — 2 = 0. As is easily seen, in this case the multi- 
plication of both sides of the equation by g (z) = x + 3 has led 
to the appearance of the extraneous root'x = —3. 

Similarly, dividing both sides of the equation « — 4 = z (Vz — 2) 


by » (zt) = Vz—2, we get the equation Vz+2=+2 which is 
not equivalent to the given equation since for x = 4 the function 

= Vx — 2 vanishes although it is defined for all x’s from the 
domain of definition of the original equation. 

We call the reader’s attention to the fact that Theorem 2 deals only 
with one transformation, namely, with multiplication (or division) 
of both sides of an equation by the same function. The subsequent 
reduction of the fraction (if it is possible) is already a new transfor- 
mation of the equation. Thus, multiplying both sides of the equation 


tt 4 = 3 by the function (x) = 2x, we complete the first 


ee which leads to the equation Ber) + 227 = 


6z. The subsequent reduction of the fraction et) by 2x 
is regarded as a new transformation: it leads to the equation x + 1 + 
2x = 6x. This reduction can also lead to an equation not equivalent 
to the original one. 
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x? — dz + 6 


Thus, multiplying both sides of the equation 3 = 0 
by @ (cz) =x—2, weget the equation &—* + Se — 4) = 0 


which is equivalent to the given one since the function @ (x) = x — 2 
is defined for all values of x from the domain of definition of the 
given equation (z= 2) and vanishes nowhere in this domain of 
definition. But reducing the left-hand side of the obtained equation 
by x — 2, we get the equation x? — 5z + 6 = 0 which is not equiv- 
alent to the given one: the value z = 2is a solution of the last 
equation but does not satisfy the original equation, being its extra- 
neous root. The thing is that here the domain of definition is extended 
due to the reduction of the fraction, which, as we have already noted, 
can lead to extraneous roots. 

Corollary. If both sides of an equation are multiplied (or divided) 
by the same number different from zero, then an equation equivalent 


to the given equation is obtained. 
zx 


For instance, multiplying both sides of the equation 
a+ 3 
3 


4 
= 
by 6, we get the equation 3x + 3 = 2x + 6 which is equiv- 
alent to the given one. 

Theorem 3. Jf both sides of the equation f (x) = g (x), where f (x) x 
g (rt) > 0 for all values of x from the domain of definition of the equa- 
tion, are raised to the same natural power n, then the equation (f (x))" = 
(g ())” is obtained which is equivalent to the given equation. 

For instance, squaring both sides of the equation 2x —1= 
Vx —41, we get the equation (2x — 1)? = (Vz — 1)? which is 
equivalent to the given one since for all x’s from the domain of 
definition of the given equation (x > 1) both sides of the equation 
are nonnegative. 

An opposite example: squaring both sides of the equation c — 6 = 
Vz, we get the equation (x — 6)? = (Vx)? which cannot’be said to 
be equivalent to the given one since for some values of x from the 
domain of definition of the given equation (x > 0) the left-hand side 
of the equation takes on negative values (for z = 2, we have: zr — 6 = 
—4 < 0) while the right-hand side is always nonnegative. Indeed, 
the equation (x — 6)? = (V2)? is transformed to x? — 13x + 36 = 
Q, whence z, = 9, r2 = 4. But z = 4 is an extraneous root of the 
original equation. 

Note that Theorem 3 deals only with one transformation, namely, 
with raising both sides of the equation to the same natural power. 
The subsequent rationalization (if it is possible) is already a new 
transformation of the equation. Getting rid of radicals can result 
in extending the domain of definition of the equation, and therefore 
can lead to an equation not equivalent to the original one. 
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Remarks: 1. Theorem 3 holds true only for equations defined in the 
field of real numbers. 

2. If n is an odd number, then in the statement of Theorem 3 we 
may omit the condition: f (z) g (x) > 0 for all x’s from the domain 
of definition of the equation. 

When solving equations, we also have to use transformations not 
stipulated by Theorems 1, 2, and 3, that is, transformations which 
can lead to the appearance of extraneous roots or even to a loss of 
roots. This can be caused by the transformations carried out by 
formulas changing the domains of definition of equations. Here are 
examples of such formulas: 


Vab=Vays, f/t=Y4, (Vap=a, 


Vd 


log, (xy) = log, x+ log, y, qa? — b, 


2 tan — 
‘ 2 
tanzcotr=1, sin z= ————__ 
1+ tan? 
tan (x+y) = fone taney and so on. 


1—tanztany 


In all cases when the carried-out transformations Jead to the 
consequence of the given equation, but when we are not sure that 
both equations are equivalent, the found solutions must be checked. 
Such a check is an integral part of solving an equation. The process 
of solving cannot be regarded as completed if no check is carried out. 

What technique can be used to check the found solutions? Two 
basic methods may be indicated: (1) substituting each of the found 
solutions into the original equation; (2) proving the equivalence of 
the completed transformations of an equation throughout all steps 
of solving. 


Example 1. Solve the equation Y2z +5 =8—V2x—1. 

Solution. Squaring both sides of the equation, we get 2x +5 = 
(8 — Vx — 1)?, and further 16 Vz —1 = 58 — 2. 

The obtained equation is squared once again: 256 (x — 1) = 
(58 — x)?, and further 


x? — 372x + 3620 = 0, 


whence x, = 10, x2 = 362. 

Analysing the above transformations, we may assert only that 
each new equation was a consequence of its predecessor. (We are 
not sure that the equations obtained in the process of solving are 
equivalent.) But this means that extraneous roots might appear in 
the process of solving, and therefore the found roots must be checked. 


4—0840 
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Check. In the present case, it is not difficult to check the found 
roots by substituting them into the original equation. Let us check 
z,= 10. We have: Y2z, +5 =V2x10+5=5 and 8— 
Vz,—1=8—YV10—1=5. Thus, for z= 10 both sides of 
the original equation take on equal numerical values, hence, x = 10 
is a root of the given equation. 

We now check x, = 362. We have: V 22, +5 = V2x362+5= 
27, and 8— V2a,—1=8— YV362—1=—11. For x = 362 
the left-hand and right-hand sides of the original equation take 
on different numerical values, hence, x = 362 is an 
extraneous root. 

Thus, our equation has only one root: z« = 10. 

Example 2. Solve the equation Vy 32+ 1=3-+ Vz — 1. 

Solution. Squaring both sides of the equation, we get: 


82+ 14 = (8+ V2 — 1), 


and further 6 Vz — 1 = 2x — 7. 
Squaring once again, we get: 36 (x — 1) = (2x — 7)?, and further 
‘79 75 
4x? — 64x + 85 ==0, whence we find: x, =Stsr™ = gg SU 

Check. It is clear that the check of found roots by substituting 
them into the original equation involves considerable computational 
difficulties. Therefore let us choose another method. 

The domain of definition of the given equation is z > 1. In this 
domain the first squaring is an equivalent transformation of the 
equation. The second squaring is applied to the equation 
6 Vx —1 = 2x — 7. This equation can only be satisfied by such 
values of z which satisfy the inequality 2x — 7 > 0, that is, > 
16+ 3V19 35 

2 ep a 


3.5. It is easily determined that the inequality 


is true, and the inequality as > 3.5 is false. Hence xz. = 


pa is an extraneous root, and zx, = ue a is the 


only root of the given equation. 
Example 3. Solve the equation 


log (2? — 7x + 3) — log (2x + 1) = log (2? + 7x — 3) 
— log (2x — 1). 


Solution. We transform the given equation to the form: 


22?@—7T2+3 a 2? +72 —3 
a+1 22—1 : 
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. e—Te+3 x+ir—3 ; : = 
and further ee ee whence we find: z,=0, 
2 
ae 


Check. Since each equation obtained at one or another step of 
solution is only the consequence of its predecessor, no loss of roots 
might happen, while extraneous roots might appear only due to 
extension of the domain of definition of the original equation. There- 
fore, in this case the check may be realized using the domain of 
definition of the original equation which is specified by the following 
system of inequalities: 


z—Tx+3>0 
2z+1>0 
v4+72—-3>0 
2z—1>0. 


Neither xz, = 0 nor x2 = 2 satisfy the last inequality of the above 


system, and, hence, they are extraneous roots. Thus, the equation 
has no roots. 


EXERCISES 


In Problems 285 through 294, prove that the indicated equations have no 
roots: 


285. V2—1+V2—2=V 2-5. 

286. /2?—144—= V z—8+4+V 8—z. 

287. logs (x? — 1) + logs (28—1)-+ log, ({—z4) = Vz. 
288. peat eh glossary Vato. 

289. Vr—1+Y 2—2=2—5. 


290. 22+ ieee 


4 
z2— 16 z2— 16 
291. log (40—22)=VYa2t+V2+2. 292. 2 =22—5, 


2938. Vo? +1+Vr!ti=i. 294. et+a2+1=log, 2. 
3 


log,(x- 3) 


In Problems 295 through 304, find out whether the given pairs of equations 
are equivalent: 
295. 2+4=Va and 2?4+1+Y1—2=V24+V 1-2. 
296. 22—1=Y x2 and 22@—14+Y1—2z=V24+YVi-—-z. 


3 2 
$97, 22-tec=0 and “17 —0, 298. 28+4—0 and 2+!=0, 
zx zx 


he 
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2z?+22+3  32?--22— 


299. : and 222+ 2z2+3—=322+2r—1. 


z+3. «+3 
2 2 _ 
300. SSS and 222+ 27+3—322-+22—1. 


301. Wz+2=V 2244 and (Wz+2)?=(V 2z-+1)?. 
302. (VW z—2)?=(V 2z+1)? and x—4 Wr+4=224+2 V 2241. 


303. 2Vz—722=2 (++V2) and 2 Vz—72?=22+2 Yr. 
304. 2 2—722=22 + 2V x and —7x?=2z. 


In Problems 305 through 313, find out whether the given equations and 
collections of equations are equivalent (explain your answer): 


305. (c—4) (x +3)=0 and z—4=0; r+3=0. 


306. (x—4) (<+=5)=0 and z—4=0; e+ 3 =0. 
307. (z—4) (2+ y ) =0 and z—4=0; z+ — =0. 


308. Vz—2V2+3=0 and Yx—2=0; VYx4+3=0. 
309. V2—2 V z+3=0 and Y2—2=0; Vz+3=0. 
310. (c—3) log (2—2z)=0 and z—3=0; log (2—z)=0. 
341. (2—2) log (c—3)=0 and 2—z=0; log (x—3)=0. 
(x? — 2x—8) (t+) 


312. 3 =0 and 2?—2r—3=0; 2+1=0. 
xh ~ 22 —52r+6=0 
z2?—5r16 /_x?-9 
313. ee (2 —1)=0 and paul 
pee? 270) 


In Problems 314 through 330, solve the indicated equations and check the 
results obtained. If there are extraneous roots, find out the cause of their appear- 
ance. 


ae paty= Sa c oh: sett = as ay zn 
310. tg 

317. wee zie . 318. 1+ ie pl=2—3, 
319. ea 320. WV —a—V o—s=2. 


821. Vrt3+V 32—2=7. 322. V3r—2=2V r+2—2. 
323. V2zt+1i+Vr—3=2V 2. 324. log (54—23)=3 log z. 
325. log (x —2)-+ log (x — 3) =1—log 5. 
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326. log V 5z—4+ log Vz+1=2-+ log 0.18. 
307, 10g (3t—5) _ 4 log (22-5) _ 95 


Jog(3z225)— 2° | 38- Toe Gta) 
829. logy (222—72-+12)=2. 330. logs (222—42-+-3)=2. 


SEC. 8. RATIONAL EQUATIONS 


This section deals with equations of the form P (xz) = 0, 5o= 
0, where P (zx) and Q (z) are polynomials, and also of the form f (x) = 
g (x), where f (xz) and g (z) are rational expressions. 

Let us recall some statements from algebra. 

1. Any polynomial of degree n defined in the field of complex numbers 
has n complex roots. 

2. If x = ais a root of the polynomial P (x), then P (a) is divisible 
by the binomial x — a. 

3. Let all the coefficients of the polynomial P (x) be integers, the 
leading coefficient being equal to 1. If such polynomial has a rational 
number as its root, then this number is an integer. 

4. Let all the coefficients of the polynomial P (x) = apr” + ayz™1 + 
... + dy be integers. If the integer b is a root of the polynomial, then 
b is the divisor of the constant term a,, (the necessary condition for an 
integral root to exist). 

Note that when solving equations with integer exponents and 
rational coefficients, only equivalent transformations are used, there- 
fore the found roots should not be checked; there is no need to men- 
tion about it in each concrete case. When solving fractional rational 
equations, both sides of an equation are multiplied by the same 
expression (getting rid of denominators) which may lead to extra- 
neous roots. Therefore, when solving fractional rational equations, 
a check is necessary. 

When solving equations with rational coefficients, the following 
basic methods are used: (1) factorization; (2) introduction of new 
(auxiliary) variables. 

The factorization method consists in the following: let 


f(z) =f, (@) + fe @) >. e+ fn) 


then any solution of the equation 


f(z) =0 (1) 
is a solution of the collection of equations 
f@)=0; fe(z) = 05... fr @ = 0. (2) 


The converse is not true: not any solution of the collection of equa- 
tions (2) is a solution of Equation (1). 
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For instance, the equation 


z?—3x+2 ( r+2 
TES (S47 +2) =0 (3) 
is reduced to the collection of equations: 
z—3r+2 7, «+2 = 
Sea, a +2=0. (4) 


The solutions of Collection (4) are: x, = 1, x, = 2, x7, = 0,24, = 
1 


x 
But for z = 1 the function 


x? —3x + 2 


xr+2 
x? —1 


is not defined. 


is not defined, and for x = 0 


the function 


Thus, the values x = 1, x = 0 are not the roots of Equation (3). 

In general, when solving Equation (1) by the factorization method, 
we should bear in mind that Equation (1) is satisfied by those and 
only those of the found roots from Collection ;(2), which belong 
to the domain of definition of Equation (1). 

Example 1. Solve the equation z* + 22? + 32 +6 = 0. 

Solution. Let us factorize the left-hand side of the equation. We 
have: z? (x + 2) + 3 (xc + 2) = 0, and further: (x + 2) (x? + 3) = 
0 


“The last equation is equivalent to the collection of equations 
e+2=0: 24+3=0. 


Solving this collection, we get: z, = —2, t2,3 = +i V3. These 
are just roots of the given equation. 

Example 2. Solve the equation z* + x? + 327+ 2x +2=0. 

Solution. The attempts to group some terms in the left-hand side 
of the equation, as it was done in Example 1, turn out to be unsuccess- 
ful. Therefore let us try to represent some term of the equation in the 
form of the sum of several terms so that the grouping enabling us 
to get a “successful” factorization becomes feasible. Let us set 32? = 
x? + 227. 

Then, we get: (c* + 23 + 2?) + (22? + 2x + 2) = 0, and further: 
P(P+e+1)+2@¢+24+1) =0,e¢+2+ 1) + 2) =0. 

It remains to solve the collection of equations: 22 + 2+1=0; 
v+2=0. 

F : , 4 ,iv3 

rom this collection we find: 2,.= SS 

+iy 2. 

Example 3. Solve the equation 2? + 412 — 24 = 0. 
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Solution. Let us try to find the integral root of the equation. To 
this end, we write out the divisors of the constant term: 


a@=+4; +2; +3; +4; +6; 412; +24. 


We now begin our trials. Substituting the value a = 1 for x into 
the equation, we get: 12+ 4 x 12 — 240. Thus, x = 1 is not 
a root of the equation. We continue our trial for a = —1 + (—1)? + 
4 x (—1)? — 240, and then fora = 2+ 234+ 4 x 2? — 24 = 
0. Thus, x, = 2 is a root of the equation. 

Since the given equation is of the third degree, it has two more 
roots. Let us use that the polynomial z* + 427 — 24 is divisible by 
xz —2 (without a remainder), the quotient being x? + 6x + 12. 

Thus, x? + 427 — 24 = (x — 2) (x? + 6x + 12), and, hence, the 
original equation takes the form: 


(x — 2) (2? + 6x + 12) = 0. 


This equation is equivalent to the collection of equations (one 
of which is already solved): x —2=0; 2° + 6x +12 =0. We 
find from the second equation of the collection: 2,, = —3 +i V3. 

Thus, the given equation has the following roots: x, = 2, rz = 
3b t V3, Se ee 8. 

Remark. The equation x° + 477 — 24 = 0 can be solved by the 
factorization method. Representing 42? as the sum —2z? + 6z?, 
we get in succession: 


x? — 227 + 627 — 24 = 0, 
x? (« — 2) + 6 (x — 2) (x + 2) = 0, and so on. 


Example 4. Solve the equation x§ — 9x3 + 8 = 0. 

Solution. Let us apply the method of introducing a new variable. 
We set y = x°. Then the given equation takes the form: y? — 9y + 
8 = 0, whence we find: y, = 1, yz = 8. Now the problem is reduced 
to solving the collection of equations: 2? = 1; 2? = 8. 

Let us solve the first equation. We have: x? — 1 = 0, and further: 

Fae poss 
(x— 1) (274-241) ==0, whence 2,=1, x253= —+ + aye. 

Similarly, from the second equation of the collection we find: 
X, => 2, “5,6 = —1 + i V3. 

Example 5. Solve the equation 


(2? + x + 4)? + 8x (x? + x + 4) + 152? = 0. 


Solution. We set y = x? + x + 4. Then the given equation takes 
the form: 


y? + 8xry + 15x? = 0. 
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Let us solve this equation regarding it as quadratic with respect 
to y: 


Yzo= —4r+ V 1622— 1522. 


Thus, y; = —3z, Ye = —5x. And so, the problem is reduced to 
solving the following collection of equations: 


P+2e14+4=-—37;3 PP +274+4= —5z. 


From this collection we find: z,,. = —2, 23 se V5, 
Example 6. Solve the equation 212% + a _ 5a —1=0. 
Solution. Equations whose left-hand side represents a polynomial 

with integer coefficients and the constant term equal to 1 or —1 

are readily transformed to reduced equations with the aid of term- 

wise division by z in senior power (it is easy to see that such division 
does not lead to a loss of roots since x = 0 is not a root of the equation 
whose constant term is different from zero) and subsequent replace- 


ment of Es by y. In our example we get: 


Setting é = y, we come to the equation 21 + y — 5y? — y® = 0, 
and, further, to y®? + dy? — y — 21 = 0. Finding by the trial 
method, as in Example 3, the integer root of the equation y, = —3 
and dividing the polynomial y? + dy? — y — 21 by y + 3, we get 
the quadratic trinomial y2-+ 2y—7 with the roots yo, = —1+2Y2. 
Since z=, we have: 2, = + ‘ gece Ve 

Example 7. Solve the equation 42° — 10x? + 14z — 5 = 0. 

Solution. Here, we apply another method of transforming a non- 
reduced equation to a reduced one (the purpose of the transformation 
is clear: only integers serve as rational roots of a reduced equation, 
and we do have a method of finding integer roots). Let us multiply 
both sides of the given equation by a number such that the coefficient 
of x* becomes the cube of some whole number. In our case, the number 
2 may serve as such a multiplier: 


8x3 — 202? + 28z — 10 = 0. 
We now set y = 22, then the equation takes the form: 


y® — 5y? + 14y — 10 = 0. 
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The same as in the previous examples, we find the roots of the 


reduced equation: y,=1, Yo,=2+iV6. Since z= + , the roots 


of the original equation are: t= : gees F 
Example 8. Solve the equation 
324 — 223 + 42? — 4x + 12 = 0. (5) 


Solution. The equation has an interesting peculiarity: the ratio of 
its first coefficient to the constant term is equal to the square of the 
ratio of the second coefficient to the last but one. Such equations 
are called reciprocal. This example will illustrate the method of 
solving a reciprocal equation of the fourth degree. 

Dividing both sides of the equation by x? (this does not lead to 
a loss of a root since the value x = 0 is not a root of the given equa- 
tion), we get: 

4 12 
2 ee Risers 
322—22+4 7 tor =9, 
and further 
; 4 2 
3(2?+4)—2(2+—+)+4=0. (6) 
Setting r= =y, we get: (a + =) pes y?, and therefore 2? + nA = 


y’—4. Replacing in Equation (6) z= by y, and ot by 

y2—4, we get: 3(y2—4)—2y+4=0, whence we find: y,=2, 
4 

y= — >> 


The problem is thus reduced to solving the following collection of 
equations: 


2 . 2 4 
Wei rge sen. Wangs Mtg. é. 
From this collection we find: z,.=1+i, 2%3,= a ae _ 


which are the roots of Equation (5). 
P 9x2 
Example 9. Solve the equation oa = 27. 


Solution. The left-hand side of the equation represents the sum 
of two squares. This suggests that we should add to both sides of 
the equation a function such that the left-hand side turns into a 


perfect square of a sum. Thus, adding —2z we get: 


3x 
z+ 3’ 


(z—-— )’=27-6 , 
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and further 


(srs) re = —27=0. 


Let us now set y = a Then the equation takes the form: 
y? + 6y — 27 = 0, whence y, = —9, yz = 3. 
The problem has been reduced to solving the collection of equations 


x x2 


z+3. 


From the first equation we find z,. = — g +t oy , from the 


second: 23,4 = 3 += we All the found values satisfy the con- 


dition c + 340, and mieielats they are the roots of the original 
equation. 


346. 


347. 
348. 


EXERCISES 


In Problems 331 through 348, solve the indicated equations by factoring 


z*#—1=0. 332. 2° —64=0. 
16=0. 334. 2°2+1=0 


-2t+2—-2=0. 336. pale eee ey, 

. 8+ 92? + 232 +15 = 0. ges ip + Ge +3) = 2723 + 8. 
. 224 — 2123 + 742? — 1052 + 5 

Oe oe 

2 — 444+ 4 — 22+ 44-4=0. 


x + 474 — 623 — 2472 — 27z — 108 = 0. 


» (x + 1) (2% + 2) + (x + 2) (2 + 1) = 2. 


4 ‘ ie , Sra (2-2) (1+ 2) _ 


ae z—4,2+4 28 
a 
2c* — 28 + 5622 —7+3=0. 
Bek — Aad 4 1922 — Gr 15 0. 


a 


In Problems 349 through 362, solve the given equations by introducing an 
auxiliary variable: 


349. 
351. 


352. 


2 — 1524 — 16 = 0. 350. (at — Sz + 7) — (e—-2(@—3)=1. 
(i — 22 — 5) 2 (a 2 8) 
z?+4 co Gara Sates 
= ery =2.9. 353. errr ak r—x2, 
r—xz x—z+2 _ 1 2 _ 6 
Pope ea SnD: B—3ep3t w—3r+4 2?—32r+5° 
8 
. a? — 2° — a = 2. 
. x (x — 1) (x — 2) (x — 3) = 15. 


« (c — 1) x (@ + 1) (a + 2) = 24. 
. (@ +1) (2 + 2) (@ +3) @@ +4) =3. 
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360. (8x + 7)? (4x + 3)(x + 1) = 4.5. 
361. (c — 4.5)* + (x —5.5)# = 4. 362. (x + 3)4 + (x + 5)* = 16. 


In Problems 363 through 383, solve the given equations: 


363. 102? — 322? — 22 +1=0. 364. 423 —3r —1=0. 

365. 3823 + 722 —8r —1=0. 366. 423+ 622+ 42 +1=0. 

367. 16273 — 2822 + 424 -+3=0. 368. 100z° — 1202? + 472 —6 = 0. 
369. 623 — 13822 + 9x2 —2=0. 370. 423 + 62? + 52 + 69 = 0. 
371. 323 — 222? +2 —10 = 0. 372. 3223 — 2422 — 12x — 77 = 0. 
373. 4x3 + 22? — 82 +3 = 0. 


1 4 12, 4 

374. 2 (+—)-7 (2+—)+9=0. 375. Ax* $120 + =47. 
—— as x, 48 x 4 

376. atpepettrtad, 377. +5 (4+). 

378. x4— 223 — x? 27+1=(). 379. «$+ 23+ 422 +-57+25=0. 


380. «4+ 223 —72? 474+ 4=0. 381. 1624-823 — 7x24 27+1=0. 
2__ 6, 2 hy 
$80, Feed Gee: gad 2 


x ~~ 22 —6§z—9 * 


SEC. 9. EQUATIONS CONTAINING MODULUS 
OF THE VARIABLE 


When solving equations containing modulus of the variable, the 
following methods are applied most frequently: (1) using the definition 


of the modulus; (2) squaring both sides of an equation; (3) subdivid- 
ing into intervals. 


Example 1. Solve the equation 

| 22 —3|=5. (1) 

Solution. First Method. Since, by hypothesis, 

f(z) if f(x)>0, 

V@l=} 40. . 

f(z) if f(z) <0, 
Equation (1) is equivalent to the collection of two mixed systems: 

ome an P | 22—3 <0 

22—3=5' | —(2x—3)=5. 


From the first system of this collection we find z, = 4, and from 
the second xr, = —1. 


Second Method. Since both sides of Equation (1) are nonnegative, 
the equation is equivalent to the following: | 2x — 3 |? = 25. But 
| f (z) |? = ( (@))?. Therefore Equation (1) is equivalent to the 
equation (2x — 3)? = 25, whence we get: x, = 4, ry = —1. 

Example 2. Solve the equation 


[27 —3,=a2+1. (2) 
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Solution. This equation, like the preceding one, can be solved 
by two methods. When solving by the first method, we get the col- 
lection of mixed systems (equivalent to Equation (2)): 


aa 2z—3<0 
22—3=2+4+1’ | —(2x—3) =z+1, 
whence we find: x, = 4, rz = 4. 


When solving by the second method, it should be borne in mind 
that the expression z + 1 on the right-hand side of Equation (2) 
must be, by the sense of the equation, nonnegative: x + 1>0. 
On this condition, squaring both sides of the equation results in 
an equation equivalent to the original one. Hence, Equation (2) 
is equivalent to the mixed system 


z+1>0 
| (2x — 3)? = («+ 1). 


3 
Solving this system, we get: 2, = 4, zy = = 


Example 3. Solve the equation 
| 22—3|]=|z2+7]. (3) 


Solution. It is easy to get convinced that squaring as the method 
of solution (the second method) is the most advisable here. Indeed, 
when solving by this method, we get one equation equivalent to 
Equation (3): (22 — 3)? = (e + 7)%, whence 2, = 10, 22 =—4. 
Example 4. Solve the equation 

}3—a|]—|e+2]=5. (4) 


Solution. In this case, the method of subdividing into intervals 
(the third method) is preferable. 

We mark on the number line the value of x for which 3 — z = 0 
and the value of z for which x + 2 = O. The number line is thereby 
subdivided into three intervals: (—co, —2), [—2, 3], (3, 00). We 
then solve Equation (4) on each of these intervals, that is, solve the 
collection of mixed systems equivalent to Equation (4): 


oo { —2<24<3 
8—2r+24+2=5' 3—x2—-x—2=5' 


ee seas 
—3+2—2r2-—2=5, 
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or 


<2 epee (2>3 
5=5 * le=-2 * |-5=5. 


The solution of the first system of this collection is the ray 
(—o, —2), from the second system we find that x = —2, while the 
third system has no solution. Combining the solutions of these 
three systems, we get the solution of Equation (4): (—oo, —2]. 

Example 5. Solve the equation 


jz—2]/+]2—1]/=2—3. (5) 


Solution. Equation (5) is very much akin to the equation solved 
in the preceding example, that is, it may seem at first glance that 
the most suitable way of solution is applying the method of sub- 
dividing into intervals. But from Equation (5) it isclear that « — 3> 
0, that is, z > 3, and then also zx — 2>0 and x — 1> 0. Thus, 
Equation (5) is equivalent to the mixed system 
tee eee 


which is equivalent ‘to the system 
x>3 ' 


z= 0, 
he +3 having no solution. Thus the equation has no roots. 


EXERCISES 
In Problems 384 through 417, solve the indicated equations: 
384. {[2/+t2=0. 385. (cx +1) (J}x2| —1) = —0.5. 


4x —8 Tz-+4 | 3c—5 | 

386. r= ee 387. 5 i= 5 5 
388. 7 — 4x = |4r—7|. 389. | 32 —5 | = 5 — 3z. 
390. | 22? — 3x +3|= 394. | 22 — 2? +3] = 2. 
392. | z z—1i|=2r—-1 393. | z?#—2—3]| = —x —1. 

4 395. 22+ 3]2/+2=0. 
396. (x + 1)? —2[r+1]/+1=0 397.22 + 22 —3[z2+1/+3=0. 
398. /2j/tic+tij=1. 399. /c2+4/+]24+2]=2. 
400.|/2—1/—[x—2/=1. 401. |x2—2/+|4—2|] =3. 
402./2—14|/+]2—2|/=1. 403.;2—2|/+[2—3|/+]22—8/= 
404. |2ex +14/—|3—2|=—=[c2#—4|. 405.J2—1]+]1—22[=2]z| 
406. |z2|/—2|/z2+1/4+3][2+2|]=0. 
407. |2+4/—le]+3/2—1]—2]/2—2[=|[24+2]. 
408. |z2|/—2]/2+1/+3/2+2]=0. 
409. |2@/+2}/27+1|/—3|/2—3|=0. 
40. | 2? —9[ 4+ ]27—2/=5. Ai. [| e2—1/4+27+1=0. 
42. {227 —4|—|]9—2?]=5. 413. [ 2? —9] +] 2? —4| =5. 
414. [|x — 2? —1| = | 2x —3 — 2? |. 
415. | 22+ 22] —| 2—2]=]2? —2z| 

| z?@—47|+3 _ 


ef] 2-5] 
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SEC. 10. SYSTEM OF RATIONAL EQUATIONS 


1. Basic Concepts. Several equations in two variables x, y form 
a system if the problem is posed to find all such pairs (z, y) which 
satisfy each of the given equations. Each pair is called a solution 
of the system. To solve a system of equations means to find all 
of its solutions. The set of solutions of a system may be, in partic- 
ular, empty. In such a case, we say that the system has no solution 
or that the equations are incompatible. 

Several systems of equations in two variables x, y form a collection 
of systems if the problem is posed to find all such pairs (x, y) each 
of which satisfies at least one of the given systems. Each of the pairs 
is called a solution of the collection of systems. 

The process of solving a system of equations consists, as a rule, 
in a subsequent passage, with the aid of certain transformations, 
from one system to another, more “convenient”; then to a still more 
“convenient” system, and so forth. If as a result of some transfor- 
mations of the system 


fh (z, y) = 81 (x, y). 
fo (t, y) = 82 (2, Y) (1) 


fn (Z, ¥) = Bn (2, Y) 
we passed to the system 

fy (@, y) = &1 (@ y) 

fo (t, Y) = 8 (@ Y 

2 ( 2 ) (2) 

fr (@ y) = Bn (2, y) 
and if each solution of System (1) is at the same time a solution of 
System (2), then (2) is called a consequence of System (1) (or a derived 
system). A consequence may sometimes consist of only one equation. 
For instance, the equation 3x — 2y = 3 is a consequence of the 
system 

= +y=5 

z— 3y = —2 

(as the sum of the equations entering this system). In general, a 


derived system of equations may contain either less or more equations 
than the original system. Thus, the system 


Qza+y=5 
ee 
bz — 2y = 3 
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is derived from the system 


which, in turn, is derived from the system 


2z+y=5 
\s—= —2 
3x — 2y = 3. 


Two systems of equations are called equivalent if the sets of their 
solutions coincide. It is clear that two systems are equivalent if 
and only if the systems can be derived from each other. Hence, in 
particular, it follows that the addition of one more equation toa 
system of equations yields a new system, equivalent to the original, 
provided that this equation is derived from the given system. And 
if one of the equations of a system is omitted, then the remaining 
equation (or a system of equations) is a consequence of the original 
system, or a derived system. If it is not stipulated on what set a 
system of rational equations is required to be solved, then the system 
is supposed to be solved on the set of complex numbers. 

Let us formulate two theorems used for solving systems of equa- 
tions. 

Theorem 1. Jf the equation f, (x, y) = g1 (2, y) is equivalent to 
(derived from) the equation fi (x, y) = g; (x, y), and the equation 
fo (t, y) = 2 (x, y) is equivalent to (derived from) the equation 
f, (2, y) = g (z, y), then the systems 


i (z, y) = £1 (x, y) and {f (x, y) = 81 (x, y) 
fh, (x, y) = 82 (x, y) fs (x, y) =o 8 (x, y) 
are equivalent (the second system is derived from the first). 


Theorem 2. If the equation f (x, y) = g (x, y) is derived from the 
equations f, (x, y) = 8; (x, y) and fe (x, y) = Be (2, y), then the system 


{! (rt, y) = & (2, y) . i (rt, y) = ge (2, y) 
f(z, y) = g(a, y) f(z, y) = 8 (2, y) 


is a consequence of the system 


{fi (@ y) = 81 @ y) 3 
fe (zy) = 82 (a, Y), (3) 
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while the system 


fe (x, y) = 82 (z, y) 
is equivalent to System (3). 
In particular, the following systems are consequences of System 


(3): 


: (x, y) = 81 (x, y) 


C (z, y)= 81 (2, y) (4) 
fi (z, y) + fe (z, y) = 81 (2, vy) £ Be (Z, Y), 
i (x, y) = 81 (z, y) (5) 
fy (@ y) fo (@, y) = 81 (2% Y) 82 (2, y), 
fy (x, y) =81 (2, y) (6) 


(fx (ts y))? = (81 (2 y))?- 


If there are no such pairs (x, y) for which both f, (x, y) and Ba (z, y) 


vanish simultaneously, then the equation FACE aT a PRES) is 


equivalent to the equation f, (z, y) = ge (2, y). Then the following 
system is equivalent to System (3): 


fy (@, y) = 8 (2, Y) 
than a A 
fo (x, y) 82(z, y) > 


the following system being, in turn, a consequence of this system 


(x, y)= “ (z, y) 


hy (x, 1) Ore fe =. y) = 8 (x, y) new y)* 

Thus, we come to the following conclusion: if there are no such 
pairs (x, y) for which both f, (x, y) and ge (z, y) vanish simultaneously, 
then the system 


fi(z, y) gi (z, y) (7) 
fe (z, y) g2(z, y) 


{’ (x, y)=8 (x, y) 


is a consequence of System (38). 

If in the process of solving a system we transformed it into a 
consequence of the original system, then the found solutions of 
the new system must be undoubtedly checked (say, by substituting 
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the found values of the variables into the original system). The 
following statements will be useful for future considerations: 

1. System (4) is equivalent to System (3). 

2. If there are no such pairs (z, y) for which both sides of the 
equation f, (cz, y) = g: (x, y) vanish simultaneously, then System 
(5) is equivalent to System (3). 

3. System (6) is equivalent to System (3) over the field of real 
numbers if for any z, y from the domain of definition of System (3) 
the inequality f, (z, y) ge (x, y) > 0 is fulfilled. 

4. If there are no such pairs (z, y) for which both sides of the 
second equation of System (3) vanish simultaneously, then System 
(7) is equivalent to System (3). 

Let us note one more result of Theorems 1 and 2. 

Theorem 3. If the collection of equations 


fea (Z) Y) = 821 (2, y) 

fea (t, y) = 822 (z, y) 

fon (, y) = on (2, Y) 
is equivalent to the equation f, (x, y) = gz (z, y) or is its consequence, 
then the collection of systems 


ie (x, y) = 81 (x, y) 
fer (t, y) = Bai (2; Y) 
? (z, y) = 81 (x, y) 
foo (t, y) = B22 (a, y) 


(x, y) = 8&1 (z, y) 
fen (z, y) = Ber (x, y) 


is equivalent to System (3) (or is its consequence). 
In particular, derived from the system 


h (x, y) = 81 (x, y) 
fer (2, y)* foo (t, y)-- - -for (x, y) = 0 
is the collection of systems 


ie (ty) = & (@ ¥). fy (ty) = 81 (@ Y) 
far (2, y) = 0 ; far (, y) = 0 : 
{/ (z, y) = & (2, y) 


fer (x, y) = 0. 
5—0840 
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Example 1. Solve the system 
ry — 6 = x 
(8) 


on the set of real numbers. 
Solution. Multiplying together the equations of System (8), we 


get the system: 
y 
3 (9) 


(zy + 24) (ty —6) = ’ 
which is a consequence of the original system. The second equation 
of System (9) is reduced by rather simple transformations to the 
equation zy = 8, which is a consequence of the second equation of 
System (9). Then, by virtue of Theorem 1, the system 


yt et 
(10) 
zy =8 


will be a consequence of System (9). Subtracting the first equation 
of System (10) from the second, we get: 


and further 
zy =8 
s (14) 


By virtue of Theorem 2, System (11) is a consequence of System (10) 

Multiplying together the equations of System (11), we get the 
system 

zy =8 

i (12) 


y4 = 16, 


which is a consequence of System (11). From the second equation of 
System (12) we find: y, = 2, yg = —2 (here we confine ourselves to 
real roots), and from the first equation: z, = 4, rz = —4. 

Thus, System (12) has the solutions: (4, 2) and (—4, —2). 
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Check. Since System (12) is in the long run a consequence of System 
(8), the found solutions of the system must undergo a check which 
may be carried out by substituting the found solutions of System 
(42) into System (8). This check shows that both solutions of System 
(42) are at the same time solutions of System (8). Thus, the solutions 
of System (8) are: (4, 2), (—4, —2). 

Example 2. Solve the system ry +22 = —4 


y2 + yx = —1 
zz + zy = —9. 


Solution. Adding together all the three equations, we get: zy + 
xz + yz = —7. Joining this equation to the equations of the given 
system, we get a system equivalent to the given (by Theorem 2): 


zy + 22+ yz = —7 
zy + 2z= —4 
yz + yr = —1 
ze + sy = —9. 


We replace the second equation of this system by the difference 
of the first and second equations, the third one by the difference of 
the first and third equations, and the fourth one by the difference 
of the first and fourth equations. Besides, we omit the first equation 
and finally get the system: 


& 
S 
| 


which is equivalent to the given system, by virtue,of Theorem 2 and 
Statement 1. Multiplying together all the three equations, we get: 
(xyz)? = 36. Joining this equation to the equations of the preceding 
system, we arrive at the equivalent system: 


(xyz)? = 36 
yz = —3 
zz = —6 
zy = 2 


5* 
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(here Theorem 2 is used once again), to which, in turn, by Theorem 3, 
the following collection of systems is equivalent: 


zyz = 6 zryz = —6 
yz = —3, yz =—3 
zz = —6' zz = —6 
ry = 2 xy = 2. 


Let us solve the first system of this collection. Dividing the first 
equation of this system, in succession, by the second, third, and 
fourth, we get: x = —2, y = —1,2 = 3. 

Similarly, from the second system we find: x = 2,y = 1,z = —3. 
Thus, the collection of systems, and thereby the original system 
(which is equivalent to this collection), have the solutions: 
(—2, —1, 3), (2, 1, —83). 

2. Basic Methods of Solving Systems. Let us dwell on three basic 
methods of solving systems of equations: (1) linear transformation 
of a system (or algebraic addition); (2) substitution; (3) change of 
variables. 

The method of a linear transformation of a system is based on the 
following theorem. 

a, ae 


Theorem 4. Jf A = eo: 


{" (x, y) = 0 a es (x, y) + Gofe (z, y) = 0 
fe (x, y) = 0 Dif (t, y) + bofe (2, y) = 0 


are equivalent. 
In particular, if ay = 1, ag = 0, db; = 1, b2 = +1, then we get 
the system 


=& 0, then the systems 


( (x, y) = 0 
h (x, y) + fe (z, y) = 0, 
which is equivalent to the original system (by Statement 1). 
This theorem is extended to the case when the number of equations 
is greater than two. Say, for three equations in three variables the 
following theorem holds. 
a, az a3 
Theorem 4’. [f A=|b, b, b3;|540, then the systems 
fy, (2, y, 2) =0 Af, + Gefe + a3f3 =0 
fe(z, y, 2)=0 and bify + defo + bsf3:=0 
fs (x, y, 2) =0 Cif, + Cofe t+ sfs =0 
are equivalent. 
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The substitution method is based on the following theorem, 
Theorem 5. The systems of equations 


a x= F (y) 
f(x, y)=8 (2, y) f(F ty), yy=8(F )s Y) 
are equivalent. 
Thus, the following systems are equivalent: 
x=2y—5 z= 2y—5 
eee é (eyo tu 20y—5) 44. 


Corollary. If the equation g (x, y) = 0 is equivalent to the equation 
z= Fy) (or y = F (2)), then the system 


and | 


f(z, y)=8 (@, ¥) 
: ee F (y) 
is equivalent to the system H(FW), y=e(F), ») or 


es (x) 
f(z, F ()) =2 (2, F (2). 
y? + 2=2 (r—5) 


For instance, the system of equations Ug 
0 +y 


is equivalent to the system 
zr=y?+10 


24-10 
gg tp SEB = 19+ 


For a system of three equations in three variables the corresponding 
theorem is formulated as follows: 
Theorem 5’. The system of equations 


: (x, y, z) = &1 (x, y, 2) 


fe (x, Yy, 2) = 82 (x, Yy, 2) 
z= F (z, y) 
is equivalent to the following: 
hi (z, Y, F (z, y)) = 81 (z, y, F (z, y)) 
fe (z, Y, F (z, y)) = 82 (z, y, Fr (x, y)) 
z= F (a, y). 
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The method of change of variables consists in the following. If 
Fy (z, y) = hh [qi (x, Y)» P2 (x, y)] and 
F, (t, y) =felqi (t ¥)s G2 (, y)], 
then the system 
(2 (x, y) = 0 
Fo (z, y) = 0, 


with the aid of new variables q, (x, y) = u, G2 (zx, y) = v, can be 
0 


written in the form fv 
fe (u, v) = 0. 
Let (u,, V1); (U2, V2), . - -» (Un» Vp) be solutions of the last system. 
Then the problem is reduced to solving the collection of systems: 


Ba (t, y= Uy ha (z, y)=Un, ie (z, y)=Un 
Pz (Z, y) = Vy’ 2 (z, y)=v2 >’ Po (t, y) =Vn- 

The solutions of this collection are simultaneously solutions of 
the system: 

\. (x, y) = 0 
F, (x, y) = 0. 

Consider several examples illustrating the application of these 
methods to solving systems of equations. 
x? = 132+ 4y 
y?= 42+ 13y. 

Solution. Subtract the second equation from the first. Then, by 
Theorem 4, the system 

ve y? = (132+ 4y) — (424+ 13y) 
y* = 42+ 13y 

is equivalent to the original one. Consider the first equation of the 
obtained system. We have: (x — y) (x + y) = 9 (z — y), and fur- 
ther (x — y) (x t+ y — 9) = 0. 

Finally, we arrive at the system which is equivalent to the original 
one (by Theorem 1): 

ae 
y? = 4x + 13y. 

By Theorem 3, this system is equivalent to the collection of 

systems: 
aa : er 
y? = 4 + 13y’ y? = 4x + 13y. 


Example 3. Solve the system { 
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We solve each of these systems by the substitution method. The 
first system is transformed as follows: 


z=y 
ty = 4y + 13y, 
whence we find: 
z,=0. te = 17 
: =0 Yo = 17. 
The second system of the collection is transformed as follows: 
zr=9-y 
ty = 4(9 — y) + 13y. 


From the equation y? = 4 (9 — y) + 13y we find: y, = 12, y, = 
3 and, Saas from the relationship x = 9 — y we get: 2, = 
—o, Xa = ‘s 


As a result, we have found the four solutions: (0, 0), (17, 17), 
(—3, 12), (12, —3). 
Check. Since in the process of solving the given system only equiv- 


alent transformations were carried out, the found solutions are just 
solutions of the given system. 


Example 4. Solve the system of equations 
rt+y+tz=2 
{> +3ytz=1 
a? + (y + 2)? + (2 — 1)? = 9. 
Solution. Let us apply the substitution method. We have: 
f a=2—y—2 
2(2—y—2)+3y+z=1 
2—y—2?+y+2?+(@—1)P =9, 


and further 
z=2—y—z 
fae = —3 


yy>+ 22+ yz — 32 = 0. 


The last two equations of the obtained system, in turn, form a 
system of two equations in two variables. Let us solve this system 
using the substitution method. We have: 


ae 
(zg — 3)? + 24 (72 —3)2—32 = 0, 
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that is, 
eae 
2— 424+3=0. 


From the last equation we find: z, = 1, z, = 3. From the equation 
y =2z—3 we get: y, = —2, y, = 0, and from the equation z = 
2—y—z we find: z, = 3, rz. = —1. 
ah uN have obtained the following solutions: (8, —2, 1), 
=e ot ’ )s 


sy +22=2 
Example 5. Solve the system of equations 4 yz+22?=2 
2a + y?=2. 


Solution. Let us replace the first equation by the difference of the 
first and second equations, the second one by the difference of the 
second and third equations, leaving the third one unchanged. Then 
we get the system: 

zy —yzt+tef—2v=0 
yz—az+2?7—y=0 
a+ y* = 2, 
that is, the system 
(@ —2)(@+2)—y@—2) =0 
(@x—y) @+y)—z2(@—y) =0 
az+ty = 2, 


which is equivalent to the given system (by Theorem 4). We further 
have: 


(x—y) (@+y—2) =0 
azty? = 2, 


By Theorem 3, the following collection of systems is equivalent 
to this system: 


z—z=0 z—xz=0 zt+a2—y=0 z+r2—y=0 
{1-9 : z+y—z=0; {ent ; yety—z=0 
az+y? =2 vz y?=2 azty?=2 az+ y?=2. 


We are going to solve the systems of this collection using the 
substitution method. From the first system we find: (1, 1, 1), 


ar 
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(—1, —1, —1); from the second: (V 2,0, V2), (—V 2, 0, — V2); 
from the third: (V2, V2, 0), (V2, —/2, 0); from the fourth: 
0, V2, V9, 0, —V2, -V9). 

Check. In the process of sue all transformations are equivalent, 
therefore all the found solutions are just solutions of the given 
system of equations. 

3. Homogeneous Systems. A system of two equations in two 
variables of the form 


ne fax" ty + agx”*y? 4+... +a, zy”! tangy” =c 
bot” + byx™ty + boxy? + 26. + bp yzy™ + bay” =a 


is called homogeneous (the left-hand sides of both equations are 

homogeneous polynomials of degree n in two variables). Homogene- 

ous systems are solved using the combination of two methods: 

linear transformation and introduction of new variables. 
Example 6. Find real solutions of the system 


eiaeiae ea 
222 — 32y+y2?= —1. 


Solution. The first equation of the system is homogeneous (we call 
so equations of the form f (x, y) = 0, where f (z, y) is a homogeneous. 
polynomial). Note that if we set y = 0, then from the equation 
32? + zy — 2y? = 0 we find: x = 0. But the pair (0, 0) does not 
satisfy the second equation of the system, therefore y 0, and, 
consequently, both sides of the homogeneous equation 3x? + zy — 
2y? = 0 me be divided by y* (this does not lead to a loss of roots} 


4-2-4 ce at ge 

We get: —, ‘a and further 3 ( ; ) rs 2= 0, 

whence we find are or 2-4, that is, r=—y or 
2 

2 y. 


Now the problem is reduced to solving the collection of systems 
of equations 


ts =—y : C = 2y/3 
2a2—3zy+y?=—1’ |22°—382y+y?=—1. 
The first of these systems is incompatible, and the second has two 


solutions: (2, 3), (—2, —3). These are just solutions of the given 
system. 
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32? — 8zy + 4y? = 0 
— Tzy — 6y?=0. 
Solution. Note first of all that the pair (0, 0) satisfies this system. 
Let now y #0. Dividing by y* both sides of each homogeneous 
second-degree equations forming the given system, we get 


eee =e) te 


5(+)'—7 (})-8=0, 


x zx 2 
at 
a, CN 
oe ee 
Zz 
Hence, qe 


Let us set y = ¢, then x = 2¢. Note that for t = 0 and z = 0, 
we get y = 0. Thus, the solutions of the given system are pairs of 
the form (2t, 2), where ¢ € R. 

Example 8. Solve the system of equations 

Ce — 2ry = 160 
— 3zy — 2y? = 8. 


Example 7. Solve the system |", 


whence we find 


(13) 


Solution. Let us multiply both sides of the second equation by 
20 and subtract the obtained equation from the first equation of the 
system: 

3a? —2zy = 160 
~ 2022 — 60zy — 40y? = 160 
—17x2-+ 58xy + 40y? =0 
We have obtained the system equivalent to System (13): 


e 2zy = 160 


172 —58xy —40y?=0. (14) 


Consider the homogeneous equation 


17x? — 58xy — 40y? = 0. (45) 


If y = 0, then from this equation we get zx = 0. But the pair 
(0, 0) does not satisfy the original system. Hence, y = 0 and, there- 
fore, dividing both sides of Equation (15) by y?, we get the equation 
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xz \2 x 
17 (=)°—58 (=) —40=0. 
Setting u = > we get the quadratic equation 


17u2 — 58u — 40 = 0, 
10 


whose roots are: u, = 4, ve = — i: Hence Equation (15) is equiv- 
alent to the collection of equations: = = 4; = = ~?, and, 


accordingly, System (14) is equivalent to the collection of systems: 


x x 10 
—ee ee 
3a2—22y= 160 | 3u2—2ay = 160. 


Applying the substitution method to each of these systems, we 


find the following solutions: (8, 2), (—8, —2), (5, — 3). 


2 
(—5. 2). 


Since in the process of solving the given system we used only 
equivalent transformations, the found roots are also solutions of 
the original system. 

Example 9. Find the real solutions of the system 

ie +y=1 
a’y + 2ry? + y® = 2, 
Solution. Multiplying the first equation by 2 and subtracting the 
second equation from it we have: 
223 — x’y — Qry* + y® = 0. 
We get the system: 
228 — x’y — Qry? + y® = 0 
xz + y° = 1, 
which is equivalent to the given system. 
Consider the equation 27% — z?y — 2ry* + y? = 0. 
As in the preceding example, we might divide both sides of the 


equation by y*. But in the present case it is simpler to factorize the 
left-hand side: 


(16) 


(17) 


x (2x — y) — y* (22 — y) = 0, 
and further 
(22 — y) («x& — y) (t@ + y) = O. 
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Hence, System (17) is equivalent to the following collection: 
(aes (a hae 
x3 + y3 —41’ B+yi=1’ + ysi=1. 


Applying the substitution method to each of these systems, we 


find the solutions of System (16): 
(2 273 V4 v4) 
ee aes ex eT os 


? 


Example 10. Find the real solutions of the system of equations 


z+ xy2+ yt = 91 
ee te) 


Solution. This system is not homogeneous. To make it homoge- 
neous, we square both sides of the second equation. We get the system: 


fat a?y? + yt = 91 
(zy + yy =49, 
which is a consequence of the original system. Further, we have: 
x4 + xy? y4= 94 
la + xty2 + yt — 2x8y + 222 y? — 2zy3 = 49. 


Replacing the second equation of this system by the difference 
of the first and second equations, we get: 


ee 91 


vy —zy*+ry3= 21. om 


Multiplying the first equation by 3 and subtracting from it the 
second equation multiplied by 13, we get: 
dat — 1328y + 162?y? — 13zy3 + 3y* = 0. (20) 


If y = 0, then x = 0. But the pair (0, 0) does not satisfy System 
(18). If y40, then the division of both sides of Equation (20) 
by y* leads to the equation 


2 (E) 19 (F)"+10($)'19(E) +90 


which is equivalent to Equation (20). 
Setting u = > we get the equation 


3ut — 13u® + 16u? — 138u 4+ 3 = 0. 
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Dividing both sides of this equation by u*, we get: 
13 3 
3u2 — 13u-+ 16 0, 


and further 
3 (u? ++) —13 (u+—-) + 16=0. 


uU 
Let us set v=ut 4, then u? + 5 = v? — 2, and we have: 


3 (v2? — 2) —138v + 16 =0 or 3 — 1804+ 10 =0, 
40 


whence v,= 1, A= 


Let us now solve the collection of equations: u+—-=1; u + 
10 


The first equation of the collection has no real solutions; from the 
second equation we find: u, = 3, U2 = + Thus, Equation (20) 


is equivalent to the collection of equations: ; = 3; ; = e and 
System (19) to the collection of systems: 
x zx 1 
aaa ce 
ae (21) 
a+ ay?+ y4=91 4+ a2y2+ ys= 91. 


This collection has the following solutions: (3, 1), (1, 3), (—3, —1), 
(—1, —3). 

Check. In the process of solving all the transformations, except 
the first one, led to equivalent systems. Substituting the found 
solutions into System (18), we get convinced that it is satisfied by 
all the four solutions of Collection (21). 

4. Symmetric Systems. Let us recall the fundamentals of sym- 
metric expressions. The expression F (z, y) is said to be symmetric 
if it remains unchanged when the variables z and y are interchanged. 
Given below are examples of symmetric expressions: 


F(z, y)=2?+ 32y+y’, 
aT 4 1 
F (z, y)=Vatyt2ay+—+ 7. 
The basic symmetric polynomials in two variables are: x + y 


and zy. The rest of symmetric polynomials in two variables can be 
expressed in terms of the basic ones. Setting for brevity u = x + y, 
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v = zy, we get, for instance: 


ety = («+ y)? — 2zy = u? — 2p, 
V2+y= («t+ y) (’—azyt y’) = u (uv* — 3v) = u® — Bur, 
at + yt = (2% + y%)? — Qr%y? = (u? — Qu)? — Qv* 

= ut — 4u?v 4+ 2v?, 
a + y? = (2? + y?) (2? + y*) — wy? (@ + ) 

=(u? — 2v) (u? — 3uv) — v’u = ub — 5u8v + Suv’, 
z+ xy + y? = (2? + Qzy + y*?) — zy = uv? — v and so forth. 


A system all equations of which are symmetric is called symmetric. 
It can be solved by the method of change of variables, by choosing 
the basic symmetric polynomials as new variables. 

Example 11. Solve the system of equations 


ea mae 
xt+ayty=s. 
za+y=u 


zy = v. 
the given system is reduced to the following: 


oo 
utv=o6. 
From this system we find: 
(. = 3. {vs = 2 
Ce 2, ve = 3. 


Solution. Let us set | Since 22+ y? = uw? — Bur, 


It now remains to solve the following collection of systems: 


pee eee 
xy = 2 , zy = 3. 


The solutions of this collection and, hence, of the original system 
are: (1, 2), (2,1), 4 +iV2,14-—iV2, 4—iV2,1+iV 2). 
Remark. Let us return to the system considered in Example 10: 
zt + xy? + yt = 94 
(ee a 7. 


This system is symmetric, and therefore, much like the preceding 
one, can be reduced to a simpler form by using new variables: 


Co 


zy =v. 
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((u? — 2v)? — 2v*) + v = 94 
(u® — 2v) —v = 7, 

pie (ea 
and further pase 7 

From the second equation of this system we find: u? = 3v + 7. 
With the aid of this substitution, the first equation of the system 
is transformed to (3v + 7 — 2v)? — v? = 91, whence we find: 
v= 3. 

From the equation u? = 3v + 7 we find: u,,. = +4. Thus, the 
system has two solutions: 


We get: 


i = 4 es —4 
Y= 3’ vg = 3. 

Hence, the original system is equivalent to the collection of 
systems: 


ox ae —4 
zy=3 ’ zy =3. 


This collection yields the same solutions as were obtained in Exam- 
ple 10 


EXERCISES 


In Problems 418 through 452, solve the given systems of equations: 
418. ae y?+62-+ 2y=0 


z+y+8=0. 
419. ete 420. (2x%2—3y = 23 
z+ y2— 41, 3y? —8z = 59. 
421. (522+ 14y=19 422. (2? (x+y)=80 
Ty? +102 =17. 1a (2z — 3y) = 80. 
423. fx—y=2 424. (xtyt2=3 
fesce se. {test 
a+ yz+22=3. 
425. (x?-+3y2—2z=6 426. (9x?+ y?= 13 
jean ts ry=2, 
z+ 2y—2z=1. 
427. (x2-+-y?— 27+ 3y—9=0 428. (2?—zy—y?+2—2y= —2 
222+ 2y?-++- 2—5y—1=0. Vee eee 
429. (x+yz=2 430. oA 431. 4 eae 
{rena Ore ae zty's—y ~ 
2 zy=2., 5 3 4 


2 2— —- —_—_—_ = 
vty a ty: aera 7. 
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ace 4 A 
zt+y 


( 


(z+ y)? 7 ce y)? = 20. 


S 


r+y ty 
zy! zty 
x? + y? = 20. 


433. { 


34. a eee 2y 435. alah eae 
(z—y)? —2y=3—2z. 6 (zx—y)?9+2=0.125+y. 
436. py? (x?—3)+ay+1=0 
y? (322 —6)+zy+2=0. 
437. 3 2y 4 438. neg 
wty?—1° 322 — zy —2y?=0. 
of yt + = 02, 
439. Samra ata 440. ae 
1422+ 19zy — 3y?=0. 32x? — 36zy + Sy? = 6. 
441. aac 442. re 
7x? —4zy — 3y? = — 32, 32? -+ By? = 14, 
443. 3ryty2= —14 
ead om = 13. 
444. (52?—6ry+5y2=29 445. ¢x3+ y3=35 
7x2 — 8ry +- Ty? = 43. x*y + xy? = 30. 
446. (2? —y?=19 (cx—y) 447. ¢xt— yt =15 
toate Soar 
448. ¢xt*+ 6r2y2-+ y4 = 136 
pate a (find only real solutions). 
449. nea a ae 450. be lee 
z?—zy+y?=7 (rx—y). 522 —ay—y?=7 (x+y). 
451. irl ee 452. Vs a ae 
z+y+a2y= 23. zy 22+ y2=19, 


In Problems 453 through 479, 
of equations: 


find the real solutions of the given systems 


453. eS 
(zy +8) (e+ y) =2. 
454. ¢ x2, y? 455. (ay (x+y)=20 
ope ee Ree 
—+—_=— 
1 ne x y 
ge 3° 
456. pia ey clas 457. an eas 
23+ y8= 6ry—1. z+ y4=97. 
458. (24— xy? y4= 601 459, ae es 
{oc caer: r+y=3 
460. 40 461. (75+ y5 
wy +ry® = 9 (ery) {een 
z?+zy+y?= 3. 
rtyt+ayt = J e+ye. 


462. 


464. 


466. 


468. 


470. 


473. 


475. 


477. 


479. 
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(eee 463. (2?—yz=3 
| xt — yt = 20 (x+y). {poses 
22—zy= —1. 


xettayty?=7 465. (222+ y2+ 22=9+ yz 
{betes (eran enets 
224-27 + 72:= 41 x? + y2+ 222= 3+ zy. 


ry=r+y—z 467. (xt+y+z=6 

{psec eora=s 
22 y—ax+z2 y (c+z)=8. 
—ytt= 469. (y+ 2=2yz 

fan panu {rrema 
3 y3 + 23 = 36 xt y= xyz. 


(yz 40 A741. (xty+2=13 472. (2x +y+2=6 
zc 3 {tea {ietiete— 
eer AG y? = 22. (x—1)+(y + 28+ —3)8 =7 
tae Bee 
ES 
Pe ee 
3zy 414 x y F4 
wa gs Ware 
| 4x2 at: capo aca 
z+z =o x y 3 2 a 
5y2 6 z+y+2=3 
| ye 7° : 
1 1 4 476. 1 1 1 7 
[etytens og hae 
1 De oe 
oe ieee 
4 zyz=1 
=1. 
xyz 
xc? y2= 22 418. (x+y=32 
{is-teeten—at ers 
(.—2) (2—y)=2. 29+ y8=92 
r—z=y? 
{acsaar 
y3+3y+2-+2= 26. 


SEC. 14. PROBLEMS ON SETTING UP EQUATIONS 
AND SYSTEMS OF EQUATIONS 


The solution of textual problems by setting up equations is usually 
realized in four subsequent steps: (1) denoting the unknown quan- 
tities of a problem by the letters x, y, z, . . .; (2) setting up a system 
of equations (or one equation) using the introduced variables and 


6—0840 
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quantities known from the conditions of the problem; (3) solving 
the obtained system of equations (or one equation); (4) choosing 
the solutions according to the sense of the problem. 

1. Problems on Numerical Relations. When solving such prob- 
lems, we use the following facts: 

1. If we add to the right an n-digit number y to a natural number 
zx, then we get the number 10"z + y. 

2. If a and 0 are natural numbers, where a > 0 and ais not multiple 
of b, then there is only one pair of natural numbers g andr such 
that a = bg +1, where r < b (a dividend, b divisor, q quotient, 
r remainder). 

Example 1. Find the two-digit number if it is known that its units 
digit exceeds by 2 its tens digit and that the product of the desired 
number and the sum of its digits is equal to 144. 

Solution. Let x be the tens digit, y the units digit of the desired 
number. Then the number itself has the form 10x + y. It follows 
from the conditions of the problem that, firstly, y — x = 2 and, 
secondly, (102 + y) (cx + y) = 144. Thus, we obtain the system 
of equations 


ea 
(102 + y) (x + y) = 144. 


This system has two solutions: (2, 4) and ( —3 a —1 7) . 

The second pair does not satisfy the conditions of the problem. 
Hence, the sought-for number is equal to 24. 

Example 2. Find two two-digit numbers A and B if the following 
is known. If the number B and then the digit 0 are annexed to the 
number A on its right, and the resulting five-digit number is divided 
by the square of the number B, then 39 is obtained as the quotient 
and 575 as the remainder. Let the number B be annexed to the 
number A on its right. Further we subtract from the resulting four- 
digit number another four-digit number which is obtained by annex- 
ing the number B to the left of the number A. The difference is 1287. 

Solution. Annexing the digit 0 to the right of the number B, we 
get the number 108. Annexing this three-digit number to the number 
A, we get 1000A + 10B. 

By the hypothesis, the five-digit number 1000A + 108 is the 
dividend, B? the divisor, 39 the quotient, 575 the remainder, that is, 
1000A + 10B = 39B? + 575. 

Further, if the two-digit number B is annexed to the number A 
on its right, then the number 100A + B is obtained. And if the two- 
digit number A is annexed to the number B on its right, then the 
number 100B + A is obtained. By the hypothesis, (100A + B) — 
(400B + A) = 1287. 
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Thus, we have obtained the system of equations 
| 1000A + 10B = 39B?2-+ 575 
(100A + B) — (100B+ A) = 1287. 


Solving this system, we find: 


152 
ae | A, =39 


a ee 


Obviously, the second pair does not satisfy the conditions of the 
problem. The sought-for numbers are 48 and 35. 

2. Problems on Progressions. A sequence of numbers (a,) is called 
an arithmetic progression if there is a number d such that for any 
n€WN the equality 2,4, = a, +d is fulfilled; the number d is the 
common difference, or simply the difference. The sequence (b,) in 
which b, ~ 0 is termed a geometric progression if there is a number 
q~0 such that for any n€W the equality 6,4, = by-gq is ful- 
filled; the number q is the common ratio, or simply the ratio. 

The basic properties of the arithmetic progression: 


(1) an =a, + d(n— 1). 

(2) S, = Aten pn, where Sn = @, + de+...+ 4p. 

(3) A sequence (an) is an arithmetic progression if and only if for 
any n EWN the equality any. = Sn Ones is fulfilled (the characteris- 
tic property of an arithmetic progression). 

The basic properties of the geometric progression: 

(1) bp = bg". 

(2) S, = af"), where Sy, =b, +b, +b,t+...+ dn, 


4. 

(3) A sequence (b,) is a geometric progression if and only if for any 
n€WN the equality | bn41 | = V bnbn+e is fulfilled (the characteristic 
property of a geometric progression). 

In practice, it is more convenient to use the equivalent equality 
bi41 = Onbn+e instead of the equality | b,4, |= Vtsbn: 

(4) If a geometric progression is infinitely decreasing, that is, |q |< 


1, then S= ae , where S=)) bye 


n=1 


Problems on numerical relations involving progressions are re- 
duced, as a rule, to solving systems of equations. 


6e 
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Example 3. Find the fifth term of an infinitely decreasing geometric 
progression if its sum is known to be equal to 9, and the sum of the 
squares of all of its terms to be equal to 40.5. 


Solution. By the hypothesis, S=9, that is, 5 = 9. Consider 


the series b}+ b;-++ 03+ ...+0;+.... We know that its sum is 
equal to 40.5. Note that the terms of this series form a geo- 
metric progression with the first term bt and the ratio g?. Hence 


2 
the sum of this progression is equal to bi As the final result, 
1—q? 


b, _9 
7 
we may write the system of equations be a Solving 
<— = 40.5 
4— 
this system, we get: b,=6, q =+. 


Thus, b; = b,q!=6 (+ aT 


Example 4. Three numbers form a geometric progression. If 
4 is subtracted from the third number, then the numbers form an 
arithmetic progression. And if 1 is subtracted both from the second 
and third terms of the obtained arithmetic progression, then a geo- 
metric progression is obtained once again. Find these numbers. 

Solution. Let zx, y, z denote the sought-for numbers. Since they 
form a geometric progression (or more precisely, they are successive 
terms of a geometric progression), we may use its characteristic 
property and get: y? = xz. Further, since the numbers z, y, (2 — 4) 
form an arithmetic progression, taking advantage of its characteristic 
property, we get: y= ste. Finally, since the numbers 
z,(y — 2 (2 — 5) forma Aousitie progression, we have (y — 1)? = 
x(z— 


+) =4 


y? = 22 


As the result, we get the system of equations: 1 x-+z—4=2y 


Solving this system, we get: (1, 3, 9), (+ ae RE 
These values of zx, y, z satisfy the conden gt the prontem Thus, 
the desired numbers are 1, 3 and 9 or — 7 < and 2 


Example 5. Find the three-digit number whose aisle form an 
arithmetic progression and which is divisible by 45. 
Solution. Let x be the hundreds digit, y the tens digit, and z 


the units digit of the sought-for number. Since the numbers z, y, 2 
form an arithmetic progression, we have: y = ao. 
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By the hypothesis, the sought-for number is divisible by 45, 
that is, both by 5 and 9. Hence, the number ends in either the digit 
0 or in 5, and the sum of the digits of the sought-for number is divis- 
ible by 9. Thus, we have arrived at the collection of two systems: 


z=0 z=5 


y= 5 y= ate 


z+y+2=9k z+y+2=9k. 
From the first system we find: 
x= 2y 
a y = 9k. 


When trying all possible values for y from 1 through 9, we see 
that the last system is satisfied only by the pair (6, 3). 
2y=a+5 


z+ty+5 = 9k. 

Similarly, when trying all possible values for y from 1 through 9, 
we get convinced that this system is satisfied by the pairs (1, 3) and 
(7, 6). 

Thus, the conditions of the problem are satisfied by the numbers: 
630, 135, 765. 

3. Problems on Motion. When solving such problems, we assume 
the following: 

1. Motion is uniform unless otherwise stated. 

2. Velocity is a positive quantity. 

3. Turns of moving bodies and changes in conditions of motion 
occur instantaneously. 

4. If a body with proper speed x moves along a river whose rate of 
flow is y, then the speed of the body with the stream is equal to (x+y), 
against the stream to (x — y). 

Example 6. A tributary flows into a river. A motor-boat puts 
out from the point A situated on the tributary, goes with the stream 
80 km to reach the point B, where the tributary flows into the river, 
and then goes upstream of the river to the point C. It takes the boat 
18 hours to cover the path from A to C and 15 hours to cover the way 
back. Find the distance from A to C if it is known that the rate of 
flow of the river is 3 km/h and the proper speed of the boat is 18 km/h. 

Solution. Let x denote the rate of flow of the tributary in kilo- 
metres per hour. Then from A to B the motor-boat goes with the 
speed (18 + xz) km/h, while from B to A with the speed (18 — x) km/h, 


80 
iss hours, and the path 


From the second system we find: | 


covering the path from A to B during 


hours. 


from B to A during ns 
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Let y be the distance from B to C in kilometres. Moving from B 
to C, the boat goes with a speed of 15 km/h and from C to B with a 


speed of!21 km/h, covering the path BC for z hours and CB for 


vy 80 y , 
i hours. It takes the boat —— igpa + iB hours to cover the entire 


path from A to C, which, by the hypothesis, amounts to 18 hours, 
and go + a hours to cover the way back, which, by the hy- 


pothesis, amounts to 15 hours. 
Let us write the system of equations 


80 y 
| Ste vas? 


4 
80 y 
18—<x aoe: 
which is readily solved by the substitution method (for instance, it 
is possible to express y in terms of x using the first equation). We 
find: z= 2, y = 210. 

Since the distance from A to C is equal to the sum of the distances 
from A to B (80 km) and from B to C (210 km), the whole path from 
A to C is equal to 290 km. 

Example 7. A truck left the point A for the point B, and an hour 
later a car left the point A in the same direction. The truck and the 
car reached the point B simultaneously. If they had left the points 
A and B simultaneously to meet each other, the meeting would have 
taken place in an hour and 12 minutes after the start. How much 
time does it take the truck to cover the path from A to B? 

Solution. Let x denote the speed of the truck in kilometres per 
hour, y the speed of the car, and z the path from A to B in kilometres. 


Then it takes the truck = hours to cover the path from A to B, and 
it takes the car hours to cover the same path. From the conditions 
of the problem it follows that ten = 1, Starting from A and B 
both vehicles move during = oy hours before they meet Bs other 


that, by the hypothesis, lasts1 hour and 12 minutes, that is, + hours. 
Thus, we write the system of two equations in three variables: 


A... 8 (1) 
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Although the number of unknowns exceeds the number of equations, 
the problem can be solved since we should find not each of the vari- 


ables z, y, z, but the ratio = (the time during which the truck was in 
motion). Transforming the second equation of the system to 5z = 
6x + 6y, we then write: 5 = 6= + 64. 


Setting u=—, v=—, we rewrite System (1) as 


Solving this system, we get: u = 3,v = 2. Hence, it takes the truck 
3 hours to cover the path from A to B. 

Example 8. The path of a cyclist comprises three sections, the 
length of the first section being 6 times the length of the third section. 
What is the speed of motion of the cyclist averaged over the entire 


6y km z km ykm 


4 B 
(x +2) km/h x km/h (2x — 20) km/h 


Fig. 4 


path if it is equal to his speed along the second section, is 2 km/h 
less than the speed of his driving along the first section, and is 10 km/h 
greater than half the speed on the third section? 

Solution. Let x denote the average speed of the cyclist in kilo- 
metres per hour, y isthe length of the third section, and z the length 
of the second section, in kilometres. Then the speed of the cyclist on 
the first section is equal to (x + 2) km/h, on the second to z km/h, 


and on the third to (22 — 20) km/h (since, by hypothesis, the speed v 
of the cyclist on the third section is related with the average speed zx 
by the formula: z = > + 10). Figure 1 represents the scheme of cy- 


clist’s motion. The time of his motion from A to B in terms of the 
introduced variables can be expressed in two ways: 

(a) by adding together the time of riding along each of the three 
sections: 


a eee ae ae eee ‘ 
( z+2' a! sar) hours; 


(b) by dividing the whole path by the average speed of the 


cyclist: iam 


hours. 
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Thus, we write the equation 


6y z y Ty +2 
Fe ae ee et (2) 


Transforming Equation (2), we have: 


by Uo eee < 
z+2 2x — 20 zOUO 
and further 


6y y  _ Ty 
z+2 + 3530 ee 


Dividing both sides of the last equation by y (this does not lead 
to a loss of solutions since, from the physical point of view, y ~ 0), 
we get: 

6 1 7 
z2 op og et 
whence we find: x, = 14, x2 = —20. The second root does not satisfy 
the conditions of the problem. Hence, the average speed of the cyclist 
is equal to 14 km/h. 

Remark, Equation (2) contains three variables, but in the process 
of transformations two of them (y and z) were eliminated. Such vari- 
ables may be called auxiliary (we had not to find their values). 

Prior to considering the next example, we should like to note that 
the problems in which certain work is done (for instance, some amount 
of parts are finished by grinding, a reservoir is filled by a liquid, 
and so on) may be conventionally regarded as belonging to the class 
of problems on motion. In problems of this type, the total amount 
of work done (the number of parts, capacity of the reservoir, etc.) 
plays the role of distance, while productivity of labour (that is, 
the amount of work done per unit time) plays the role of speed. 

Example 9. Two pipes of different diameters supply a tank with 
water. On the first day, both pipes, working simultaneously, fed 
14 m? of water. On the second day, only the smaller pipe was brought 
into use. It fed another 14 m® of water, but operated 5 hours longer 
than on the first day. On the third day, the operation of the pipes 
lasted as long as on the second day, but at first both pipes were 
brought into use and fed 21 m® of water and then only the larger pipe 
continued operating and fed another 20 m® of water. How much 
water is fed by each pipe per hour? 

Solution. Let x denote the capacity of the larger pipe, measured 
in m°/h, y the capacity of the smaller pipe, measured in m*/h, ¢ the 
operation time in hours of both pipes on the first day. Then, on the 
first day, both pipes fed (x + y) ¢ m® of water that, by hypothesis, 
amounts to 14 m°. Thus, we get the first equation: (x + y)¢# = 14. 
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On the second day, the smaller pipe operated for (¢ + 5) hours 
and supplied y (t + 5) m® of water that, by hypothesis, is 14 m%. 
Hence, we get the second equation: y (¢ + 5) = 14. On the third 
day, both pipes fed 21 m? of water, hence, their joint operation lasted. 
a4 hours. Then only the larger pipe continued operating and 
fed another 20 m® of water, hence, its operation lasted at hours. 
Since on the third day the operation lasted as long as on the second: 


day, we get the third equation: = = ; + = = t+ 5. Thus, we have- 


the following system of equations: 
(x+y) t= 14 
y(¢+5)=14 


24 20 
a+y apa Espo: 


From the second equation we find: t+5=—, then the first 


equation can be rewritten as follows: 7 = a5, and the third: 


one in the form: a A 
z+y z 


Thus, we get the system of two equations: 


14 14. 
z+y ra 
24 20 _ 14 
zy oe 


Getting rid of the denominators in both equations, we have: 
ory + oy? = 142 
oe ee : 
The second equation of the system is homogeneous. Dividing both 
of its sides by y? termwise and setting z = =, we get the quadratic 


equation 1427 — 27z — 20 = 0, whose roots are: 2, = a 2, = 7. 
The second root does not satisfy the conditions of the problem, hence,. 
. 1 
=D, Le = 5. ; 
ca 


whence z=5,. 
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y=2, that is, the capacity of the larger pipe is 5 m3/h, and 
that of the smaller is 2 m°%/h. 

4. Problems on Joint Operation. The contents of problems of this 
type is usually reduced to the following. Some work whose amount 
is not indicated and is not sought for (for instance, typing a manu- 
script, digging a pit, filling a reservoir, etc.) is done by several per- 
sons or mechanisms operating uniformly (that is, with a constant 
output for each of them). In such problems, the total amount of 
‘work to be done is taken as 1 (as a unit of measurement). 

If productivity of labour, that is, the amount of work done per unit 
time, is denoted by v, and the time required for completing the total 


amount of work by ¢, then v = +. 


Example 10. It takes the first tractor 2 hours less than the third, 
and 1 hour more than the second tractor to plough the entire field. 
If the first and second tractors operate together, then the field can 
be ploughed for 1 hour and 12 minutes. How much time does it 
‘take the three tractors to plough the field if they operate jointly? 

Solution. Let x hours denote the time necessary for the first trac- 
‘tor to plough the field, y hours for the second, and z hours for the 
third one. The amount of work (here, this is the area of the field) is 


taken as 1. Then «is the output of the first tractor, “ is that of the 


second, and 4 is that of the third. By the hypothesis, z — + = 2 
and x — y = 1. Besides, it is known that if the first and second trac- 
tors operate jointly, the entire field can be ploughed for 1 hour and 


42 minutes, that is, in + of an hour. But in : hours, the first tractor 
‘ : 6 1 
‘does 2x 4 of the entire job and the second one does ms rie 
6 6 
Hence, = + ae 4. 


In the final analysis, we obtain a system of three equations in 
three variables: 


‘Solving this system, we get: (3, 2, 5), (—0.4, —0.6, 2.4). Obviously, 
only the first solution satisfies the conditions of the problem. 
Let us now answer the question of the problem. The output of 
1 


‘the three tractors operating jointly amounts to + + + + 31 Le. a 


Hence, it takes the three tractors < of an hour to plough the field. 
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Example 11. When operating together, the combines possessed 
by a State farm can complete harvesting for 24 hours. But, according 
to the schedule, they began working in succession: only one com- 
bine operated for the first hour, two combines for the second hour, 
three for the third, and so on, until all the combines were put in op- 
eration to work jointly for several hours to complete harvesting. 
The schedule operation time could be reduced by 6 hours if all the 
machines, with the exception of five, harvested continuously from 
the very beginning. How many combines does the State farm have? 

Solution. Let us assume the total amount of work to be 4 and in- 
troduce three variables, n denoting the number of combines in the 
State farm, x the output of a combine per hour, and ¢ the time of joint 
operation of all the combines according to the schedule (in hours). 
By the hypothesis, m combines, each having the output equal to z, 
can complete harvesting during 24 hours, that is, 24nz = 1. 

According to the schedule, only one combine operated for the first 
hour, the work done during this hour being equal to xz. Two com- 
bines operating for the second hour did the work 2x. The work done by 
three combines for the third hour is equal to 3z, and so forth. Dur- 
ing the (mn — 1)th of an hour (m — 1) combines did the work equal 
to (nm — 1) x. Then all nm combines took part in harvesting during 
t hours. The work done by them is equal to ntzx. Thus, the schedule 
operation of the combines is described by the equation: 


a+Qr+...+(n—1)r+ niz = 1. (3) 


Note that x + 2x +...+(n —1)z is the sum of (nm — 1) terms 
of the arithmetic progression (a,), in which a, = x, d = x. Hence, 


r+ 2e+...tn—t)e= tebe jeteete 


(n— 


and Equation (3) takes the form: nz (2+ +t) =1. 


Finally, the hypothesis implies that if (7 — 5) combines had op- 
erated from the very beginning, the harvesting would not have lasted 
(n — 1 + #) hours, as stipulated by the schedule, but 6 hours less, 
ae is, ((n — 1) + ¢— 6) hours. Therefore, (n —t — 7) (n — 5) x= 


As a result, we get the system of three equations in three variables 
n, x, 0: / 
24nxz=1 


n—1 


ns ( 5 +t) =1 
(n+ t—7) (nx—5z) = 1. 
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From the first equation we find: nz = a Substituting this ex- 
pression into the second and third equations, we get: 


rey 
Beh 4 2597, 


(n+ t—7) (3; 5) = 1. 


Then the system is readily solved by the substitution method. From 
the first equation we find: z = san from the second: t = # 3. Lm 


Substituting these expressions into the third equation, we get: 


(n+35)(n—5) _ 
48n et: 


whence we find: nm = 25 (the second solution does not satisfy the cone 
ditions of the problem). Hence, there were 25 combines in the State 
farm. 

5. Problems on Alloys and Mixtures. Problems of this type are 
concerned with making up mixtures, alloys, solutions, etc. The solu- 
tion of such problems is connected with notions such as concentration, 
percentage, sampling, humidity, and so on, and is based on the 
following assumptions: 

1. All mixtures (alloys, solutions) obtained are homogeneous. 

2. No distinction is made between a litre as a unit of capacity and 
a litre as a unit of mass. 

If a mixture (alloy, solution) of mass m consists of substances A, 
B, C (whose masses are m,, mz, m3, respectively), then the quantity 


ef i, es respectively) is called the concentration of the substance 
m m m 


A (B,C, respectively) inthe mixture. The quantity “1400% (72100% ’ 
72100%, respectively ) is called the percentage of the substance A (B,C, 


respectively) in the mixture. It is clear that mt + 7 + = = 1, 


that is, the concentration of the third substance depends on the con- 
centration of the first two. 

Example 12. A 12-kg piece of alloy of copper and tin contains 45% 
copper. How much pure tin should be added to this alloy to get a 
new alloy containing 40% copper? 

Solution. Let the mass of tin to be added to the original alloy 
be x kg. Then we get a new alloy, whose weight is (12 ap x) kg, con- 


taining 40% copper. Hence, the new alloy contains aan = 40 kg 
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of copper. The original alloy (whose mass was 12 kg) contained 45% 


te 45 kg. Since the 
mass of copper remains unchanged in both alloys, we may write the 


following equation: 


copper, that is, its copper content amounted to 


(12+2)40 12 


400. i004" 


Solving this equation, we get: « = 1.5. Thus, 1.5 kg of tin must be 
added to the original alloy. 

Example 13. There are two sorts of steel with nickel contents 5% 
and 40% by mass. How much steel of each sort must be taken for 
remelting to get 140 tonnes of steel containing 30% nickel? 

Solution. Let the mass of the steel of the first sort be # tonnes. Then 
we must take (140— z) tonnes of the steel of the second sort. The steel 
of the first sort contains 5% nickel, hence, x tonnes of steel contain 
zx X 0.05 tonnes of nickel. The nickel content of the steel of the 
second sort is 40%, hence, (140 — z) tonnes of this steel contain 
(140 — x) 0.4 tonnes of nickel. The question states that after re- 
melting the two steel samples, we get 140 tonnes of the steel containing 
30% nickel, that is, 140 x 0.3 tonnes of nickel. But we know that 
this mass of nickel is the sum of the mass contents of the metal in 
both sorts of steel, that is, 0.052 tonnes and (140 — z) 0.4 tonnes. 
Thus, we write the equation 


0.052 + (140 — x) 0.4 = 140 x 0.3, 


whence we find: x = 40. Consequently, we must take 40 tonnes of 
the piel containing 5% nickel and 100 tonnes of the steel with 40% 
nickel. 

Example 14. Several litres of acid was poured from a 54-litre ves- 
sel and the same volume of water was added instead, after which 
the same volume of mixture was poured again. As a result, the mix- 
ture in the vessel contained 24 litres of pure acid. How much acid 
was poured initially? 

Solution. Let x litres of acid be poured out initially. Then (54 — x) 
litres of acid remained in the vessel. Having added water, we obtained 


54 litres of the mixture containing (54 — z) litres of acid. Hence, one 
— Tz 


4s litres of acid (concentration of 
the solution). Then z litres of the mixture containing aa 7 = x litres 
of acid was poured off the vessel. The total amount of acid removed 
from the vessel is equal to 54 — 24 = 30 litres. Hence, we get the 
equation: 


litre of the mixture contains 


a+ MF 2=30. 
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Solving this equation, we find two roots: zx, = 90, x». = 18. It is 
clear that the value z, = 90 does not satisfy the conditions of the 
problem. Consequently, 18 litres of acid was poured initially. 

Example 15. An 8-litre vessel is filled with a mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen, the oxygen content by volume being 16%. Some of 
the mixture is released from the vessel, and nitrogen is added instead. 
Then the same amount of the mixture is released, and nitrogen is 
added for the second time. As a result, the oxygen content in the ves- 
sel ore 9%. How many litres of the mixture was released each 
time 

Solution. Suppose that each time z litres of the mixture was re- 
leased, and z litres of nitrogen was added. After the first discharge the 
vessel contained (8 — z) 0.16 litres of oxygen dissolved in 8 litres 
of the mixture (after adding nitrogen initially). The oxygen con- 


centration at this step was eo aor, i.e. (8 — x) 0.02. After z 


litres of the mixture was let out for the second time, (8 — 2) litres 
of the mixture remained in the vessel with the oxygen concentration 
equal to (8 — z) 0.02, that is, (8 — x) (8 — z) 0.02 litres of oxygen 
was dissolved in 8 litres of mixture. The concentration of oxygen at 


this step was Sor its percentage being e—* 0.02 x 100%. 
Hence, we get the equation 


Bo 100= 9, 


whence we find: x, = 2, xz. = 14. It is clear that it is impossible 
to release 14 litres from an 8-litre vessel. Hence, 2 litres of the mix- 
ture was released from the vessel each time. 

Example 16. Two alloy samples with masses a and b kilograms 
contain different percentage of copper. Two pieces of equal masses 
were cut from each of the alloy samples and fused together with the 
remainders of the other samples. The copper content of the two new 
alloys then turned out to be the same. Find the mass of each of the 
pieces that were cut. 

Solution. Let x be the mass of each of the cut-off pieces in 
kilograms, y the copper percentage in the first alloy, and z the 
copper percentage in the second alloy. 

After the z-kg pieces were switched around, the first new alloy 


(see Fig. 2) contained aa yt+i? kg of copper, the percentage 


a—z 


zx 
am Ytm? = 
of copper being equal to a 100%, that is, to @—2ut™ ay ae, 
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The second new alloy (Fig. 3) contained ety kg of 
b—z z 
foo * 17004 
copper, the percentage of copper being equal to a 100%,. 


that is, to fost By the hypothesis, the two newly obtained 


Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


alloys have an equal copper percentage. Hence, we get the equa- 
tion 
(a—s)y+az_ (b—2)2+2y 
a = b . 
We have in succession: 
aby — bxy + bzx = abz—azxz + azy, 
(aby — abz) — (bry — bxz) — (axy — azz) = 0, 
ab (y — z) — bx (y — 2) — ax (y — 2) = 0, 
(y — 2) (ab — ax — bx) = 0. 

By the hypothesis, y = z, hence, ab — ax — bx = 0, whence we 
find:z = ue 5 The variables y and z were eliminated in the process. 
of solving the obtained equation (auxiliary variables). 

Hence, the mass of each of the cut-off pieces is equal to . “ ; kg. 


EXERCISES 


480. The sum of the squares of the digits of a two-digit number is equal to 10. 
Subtracting 18 from the original number, we obtain a number written. 
with the same digits but in the reverse order. Find the original number. 

481. What two-digit number is four times the sum of its digits and three times: 
the product of its digits? 

482. Find two integers whose sum is equal to 1244. If the digit 3 is annexed 
to the right of the first number, and the last digit 2 is rejected from the 
pecond number, then the newly obtained numbers will be equal to each 
other. 
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483. 


484, 


485. 


486. 


487. 


488. 


489, 


490. 


A491. 


492. 


493. 


494 
495 


496. 


A three-digit number ends in the digit 3. If this digit opens the number, 
then the newly obtained number will exceed the triple original number 
by 1. Find the original number. 

A six-digit number begins with the digit 2. If this digit is moved from the 
first to the last place without violating the sequence of the remaining 
digits, then the newly obtained number will be three times the original 
number. Find the original number. 

The sum of all even two-digit numbers is divided without a remainder 
by one of them. Find the divisor if it is known that the sum of its digits 
is equal to 9, and that the quotient differs from the divisor only by the 
sequence of the digits. 

The division of a two-digit number by the sum of its digits yields 7 with 6 
as a remainder. If this two-digit number is divided by the product of its 
digits, then we get 3 as a quotient with a remainder equal to the sum of 
the digits of the original number. Find the original two-digit number. 
The sum of two three-digit numbers is equal to 1252; both numbers are 
formed by the same digits following in reverse order. Find these numbers 
if the sum of the digits of each number is equal to 14, and the sum of the 
squared digits is 84. 

A sportsman climbing a mountain reaches an altitude of 800 m by the 
expiry of the first hour. Each subsequent hour he ascends to a height by 
25 m less than during the preceding hour. How many hours does it take 
the sportsman to reach an altitude of 5700 m? 

The division of the ninth term of an arithmetic progression by its second 
term yields 5, and the division of the thirteenth term of this progression 
by its sixth term yields 2 as a quotient and 5 as a remainder. Find the sum 
of the first 20 terms of this progression. 

The sum of an infinitely decreasing geometric progression is equal to 4, 
and the sum of its cubed terms is equal to 192. Find the first term and the 
common ratio of the progression. 

Find four numbers, the first three of which form an arithmetic progression 
and the last three numbers form a geometric progression; the sum of the 
first and fourth numbers is equal to 66, and the sum of the second and third 
to 60. 

The sum of the first three terms of a geometric progression is equal to 91. 
Adding 25, 27, and 1 to these terms, respectively, we get three numbers 
forming an arithmetic progression. Find the seventh term of the geometric 
progression. 

Find a three-digit number whose digits form a geometric progression. 
Subtracting 792 from this number, we get a number written with the 
same digits but in reverse order. Subtracting 4 from the hundreds digit of 
the number to be found and leaving the rest of the digits unchanged, we 
get a number whose digits form an arithmetic progression. 

Find the four-digit number, the first three digits of which form an increas- 
ing arithmetic progression if it is known that it is divisible by 225. 

Three brothers share some money in proportion to their age. The numbers 
expressing their age form a geometric progression. If they shared this 
money in proportion to their age in three years, then the youngest would 
get 105 roubles more and the middle brother 15 roubles more than now. 
How old is each brother if it is known that the difference in age between 
the oldest and youngest is equal to 15 years? 

Find the number of terms of the arithmetic progression if the ratio of the 


sum of the first 13 terms to the sum of the last 13 terms is equal to A ’ 
and the ratio of the sum of all the terms, less the first three, to the sum 
of all the terms, less the last three, is equal to 4. 


497. 


498. 


499. 


500. 


506. 


507. 
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The sum of all the terms of a decreasing geometric progression is equal 
to * . The progression contains a term equal to e The ratio of the sum 
of all the terms preceding this term to the sum of those following this 
term is equal to 30. Determine the number of the term equal to 
The mass of an alloy is 2 kg. It consists of silver and copper, the mass of 


silver amounting to 14 4 % of the mass of copper. How much silver is 


there in the alloy? 

One metre each of two different kinds of cloth cost a total of 15 roubles 
and 20 kopecks. If the price of the cloth of the first kind were higher and 
of the second kind lower than the real price by the same percentage, then 
one metre of the cloth of the first kind would have cost 15 roubles and of 
the second—2 roubles and 40 kopecks. What is the price of one metre of 
cloth of the first kind? 

A one-digit number was increased by 10. If now the obtained number is 
increased by the same percentage as in the first increase, then the result 
will be 72. Find the original one-digit number. 


. According to their plan, two plants had to turn out 360 machines during 


a month. The first plant fulfilled its plan by 112%, and the second by 
110%, having produced collectively 400 machines during this month. How 
many machines were manufactured in excess of the plan by each plant? 


. To bake wheat-bread, a baker took a certain amount of flour equal (in kg) 


to the percentage of the gain in weight of bread for this amount of flour. 
To bake rye-bread, he took 10 kg more flour than for wheat-bread so that 
the mass of the flour (in kilograms) was equal to the gain for rye-flour. How 
much wheat- and rye-flour was taken if the total amount of baked bread 
was 112.5 kg? 


. The working day of eight hours is reduced by an hour. How many percent 


should productivity of labour be increased so that the overall wages in- 
crease by 5% without changing the piece-rates? 


. At the beginning of a year, 1600 roubles was deposited in a savings-bank, 


and at the end of this year 848 roubles was withdrawn. At the close of the 
second year, 824 roubles turned out to be in the savings account. What 
is the interest rate set by the savings-bank per annum? 

At the end of a year a savings-bank calculated the interest due to the 
depositor as 6 roubles. Adding another 44 roubles, the depositor left his 
money for another year. At the end of the second year the due interest 
was calculated once again, and now the deposit together with all the due 
interest amounted to 257 roubles and 50 kopecks. How much money was 
deposited originally? 

The price of an item was reduced by 20%, then the new price was reduced 
by 15%; finally, after taking a fresh inventory of the goods, the price was 
cut by another 10%. By how many percent was the original price reduced 
as a result of the three cuts? 

The number of students at an institute, increasing by the same percentage 
each year, grew from 5000 to 6655 over a three-year period. By how many 
percent did the number of students increase yearly? 


. The volume of substance A is half the sum of the volumes of substances 


B and C, and the volume of substance B is 20% of the sum of the volumes 
of substances A and C. Find the ratio of the volume of substance C to the 
sum of the volumes of substances A and B. 


. As a result of reconstruction of a factory, the number of the disengaged 


workers was within the limits from 1.7% to 2.3% of the total number of 
the personnel. Find the minimal number of workers which could be em- 
ployed before the reconstruction. 
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The number of the students in the group having passed the exams is within 
the limits from 96.8 to 97.2% of the total number of the students. Find 
the minimal number of the students in such a group. 
A man had to cover the distance from a village to a railway station. Having 
covered 3 km during the first hour, he understood that he could be late 
for the train and began walking at a speed of 4 km/h. He reached the station 
45 minutes before the train departed. If he had gone at a speed of 3 km/h, 
he would have been 40 minutes late for the train. Determine the distance 
from the village to the station. 
A passenger in a train which moves with a speed of 40 km/h noted that 
another train passed his window in the opposite direction for 3 seconds. 
What is the speed of the second train if its length is 75 metres? 
A cyclist had to ride 48 km with a certain average speed. But for some 
reason the first half of his way he rode with a speed reduced by 20%, and 
the second half with a speed exceeding the supposed average speed by 
2 km/h. It took the cyclist 5 hours to cover the entire distance. Find the 
supposed average speed. 
Three bodies move in the same straight line from point A to point B. 
The second body began moving 5 seconds, and the third body 8 seconds 
later than the first one. The speed of the first body is less than that of the 
second body by 6 cm/s. The speed of the third body is equal to 30 cm/s. 
Find the distance AB and the speed of the first body if it is known that all 
the three bodies reach the point B at the same instant of time. 
A plane first flew with a speed of 220 km/h. When it still had to fly 385 km 
less than the covered distance, its speed became equal to 330 km/h. The 
average speed of the plane during the flight was equal to 250 km/h. What 
distance was covered by the plane? 
Two trains left points A and B simultaneously to meet each other. The 
speed of the first train exceeded the speed of the second by 10 km/h. The 
trains met at a point 28 km away from the midpoint of AB. If the first 
train had left A 45 minutes later than the second, then the trains would have 
met at the midpoint of AB. Find the distance AB and the speeds of both 
trains. 
Two schoolboys left their house at the same time and walked to school 
at the same speed. Three minutes later one of them remembered that he 
had forgotten a necessary book and ran home at a speed exceeding the 
initial speed by 60 m/min. He took the book and ran to school at the same 
speed. He caught up with his friend, who was walking at a constant speed, 
at the school’s entrance. Find the speeds of the schoolboys if the distance 
from the school to their house is equal to 280 m. 
Two pedestrians start simultaneously from points A and B which are 
27 km apart and move along straight line AB. If they move in opposite 
directions, they meet in 3 hours, while walking in the same direction, one 
catches up with the other in 9 hours. Find the speed of each pedestrian. 
Two bodies move along two sides of a right angle towards its vertex. 
At the initial instant the body A was 60 m away from the vertex, while 
the body B—80 m. In 3 seconds, the distance between A and B became 
caval to 70 m, and in another 2 seconds to 50 m. Find the velocity of each 
ody. 
The distance between two towns situated on the bank of a river is equal 
to 80 km. It takes a motor-boat 8 hours and 20 minutes to cover this dis- 
tance twice (upstream and downstream). Determine the speed of the motor- 
boat in stagnant water if the rate of flow of the river is 4 km/h. 
A motor-boat went 8 km against the stream, then turned and went 36 km 
with the stream. The whole trip lasted for 2 hours. Then the motor-boat 
went 6 km against and 33 km with the stream. This second trip lasted for 
4 hour and 45 minutes. Find the speed of the launch in stagnant water. 
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Two rivers flow into a lake. A motor-boat leaves the landing-stage A 
situated on the first river, goes 24 km downstream to reach the lake, sails 
along the lake for two hours, and then goes 32 km along the second river and 
reaches the landing-stage B. It took the motor-boat 8 hours to cover the 
whole path from A to B. If the motor-boat had sailed 18 km more along 
the lake, it would have covered the whole path in 10 hours. Find the rate 
of flow of each river if the rate of flow of the first river is known to be 2 km/h 
greater than the rate of flow of the second river. 

Two pedestrians started simultaneously from points A and B to meet 
each other. When the first pedestrian covered half the path, there remained 
24 km for the second pedestrian to complete his walk. When the second 
pedestrian covered half the path, the first was at a distance of 15 km from 
the finish. How many kilometres will it remain for the second pedestrian to 
reach A after the first completes the path from A to B? 

Two trains left from points A and B to meet each other; the second 
train departed half an hour later than the first. In two hours after the depar- 


ture of the first train the distance between them was equal to 3 the 


distance between A and B. The trains met at the midpoint of the path AB, 
How much time will it take each train to cover the distance AB? 

The distance between two towns A and B is equal to 60 km. Two trains 
start simultaneously: one from A to B, the other from B to A. Having 
covered 20 km, the train moving from A to B stopped for half an hour and 
then, continuing its movement for 4 minutes, met the train coming from B. 
Both trains reached their destination simultaneously. Find the speed of 
each train. 

Two cyclists started simultaneously from points A and B to meet each 
other. The one driving from A reached B in four hours, and the other 
driving from B reached A in nine hours after they had met. How much 
time does it take each cyclist to cover the distance? 

A motor-boat left point A to go against the stream of a river, and a raft 
started simultaneously from point B situated upstream from point A. 
In a hours they met and continued moving without stops. Having reached 
B the motor-boat, without any delay, turned, began its return trip, and 
caught up with the raft at point A. How much time does it take the raft and 
the motor-boat to meet at point A if the proper speed of the motor-boat 
is known to be constant? 

A fast train covers the distance between two towns 4 hours faster than 
a goods train and 1 hour faster than a passenger train. It is known that the 


speed of the goods train is = of the speed of the passenger train and 


50 km/h less than the speed of the fast train. Find the speeds of the goods 
and fast trains. 

A passenger train and a fast train left simultaneously two points which 
are 2400 km apart to meet each other. Each of them moves with a constant 
sped and at a certain instant they meet. If both trains had moved with 
the speed of the fast train, then they would have met three hours earlier. 
If both trains had moved with the speed of the passenger train, then their 
meeting would have taken place five hours later than it actually did. Find 
the speeds of the trains. 

Two points move in a circle whose circumference is equal to 360 m, thé 
first point completing the circle 1 second earlier than the second point. 
Find the velocity of either point if it is known that during one second the 
first point covers 4 m more than the second point. 

When moving in a circle in the same direction, two points meet each other 
every 20 seconds, and when moving in opposite directions, they meet 
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every 4 seconds. Find the velocity of either point if it is known that the 
circumference of the circle is equal to 100 m. 

When moving in a circle in the same direction, two points meet each 
other every 56 minutes, and when moving in opposite directions—every 
8 minutes. Find the velocity of each point and the circumference of the 
circle if it is known that during one second the first point covers s m 
more than the second point. 

When moving in a circle in the same direction, two points mect every 
12 minutes, the first point completing the circle 10 seconds faster than the 
second point. What part of the circumference does each point cover per 
second? 

A ship left port A for port B, and 7.5 hours later a motor-boat followed 
the ship in the same direction. Halfway between A and B the boat caught 
up with the ship. When the boat reached B, the ship had still to cover Pa 
of the entire distance. How much time will it have taken the ship to cover 
the distance from A to B? 


. A stopping train left point A for point B; three hours later an express 


followed the stopping train. The express overtook the stopping train 
halfway between A and B. By the time the express reached B, the stopping 


train had covered Q of the total route. How much time will it have taken 
the stopping train to travel from A to B? 
A pedestrian left A for B and 3 hour later a cyclist followed him. When 


the cyclist reached point B, the pedestrian had - of the entire path to 


walk. How much time would it take the pedestrian to walk from A to B 
if the cyclist caught up with the pedestrian halfway between A and B? 
A cyclist left point A for point B, which are 70 km apart; some time later 
a motor-cyclist followed him having also started from point A and travelled 
at 50 km/h. The motor-cyclist caught up with the cyclist 20 km away from 
point A. He reached point B and 48 minutes later turned back toward A. 
He again came across the cyclist, who had by then been travelling from 
A to B for 2 hours and 40 minutes. Find the speed of the cyclist. 


. A boat and a raft started simultaneously moving downstream from a 


landing-stage A on the bank of a river. The boat reached another landing- 
stage B, 324 km away from A, and after 18 hours left B to return to A. 
When the boat was 180 km away from landing-stage A a second boat having 
left A 40 hours later than the first one overtook the raft which had by then 
covered 144 km. Find the speeds of each boat if it is known that they are 
equal, and the speed of the current. 

A tributary flows into a river. A boat leaves a landing-stage situated on 
the tributary and moves 60 km downstream to reach the junction. It then 
moves 65 km downstream along the river to reach another landing-stage B. 
Then following the same route the boat returns to landing-stage A. It takes 
the boat 10 hours to return. Find the proper speed of the boat if it is known 
that it takes the boat 3 hours and 45 minutes to get from A to the river, 
and that the flow rate of the river is 1 km/h less than that of the tributary. 
Two swimmers started one after the other in a 50-metre pool to cover a 
distance of 100 m. The speed of the second swimmer was 1.5 m/s. Having 
covered 21 m he caught up with the first swimmer, reached the opposite 


wall of the pool, returned back, and met the first swimmer 3 second after 


the turn. Find the time interval between their starts. 
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Two skiers started from point A in the same direction, the second skier 
starting six minutes after the first and overtook the first skier 2 km from 
the start. Having covered 5 km in all, the second skier returned back and 
met the first skier 4 km from the start. Find the speed of the second skier. 
Two cyclists started, the second 2 minutes after the first. The second cyclist 
overtook the first 1 km from the start. If the second cyclist, having covered 
another 5 km, returned back, then he would meet the first cyclist 20 minutes 
ae the first cyclist had started cycling. Find the speed of the second 
cyclist. 

A cyclist and a pedestrian simultaneously leave A for B. The cyclist can 
go twice as fast as the pedestrian. At the same time, another pedestrian 
leaves B for A to meet them. The time interval between the moment he 


meets the cyclist and the moment he meets the first pedestrian comprises {5 


of the time it takeshim to walk from B to A. Which of the pedestrians 
walks the faster and by how many times, given that both of them had 


walked more than tof the distance from A to B before they met? 


A ship left point A for point B. At 8 o’clock the ship overtook a boat moving 
at 3 km/h in the same direction. Having stayed for 10 minutes at B, the 
ship returned to A, meeting the boat at 8:20. The ship reached A at the 
same time the boat reached B. Determine the time the boat arrived at 
point B if it had been 1.5 km from point A at 8:10. 

If a passenger goes from point A by train, he will reach point B in 20 hours. 
If he goes by plane, he will have to wait for two hours, but he will reach B 
in 10 hours after the train has departed. How many times faster is the 


plane than the train if + of an hour after the plane has taken off both 


of them are at the same distance from A? 

A pedestrian and a cyclist simultaneously left point A for point B. Having 
reached B, the cyclist turned and an hour after starting met the pedestrian. 
The pedestrian continued walking toward B, while the cyclist turned 
once more and also rode toward B. Upon reaching B, the cyclist turned 
and rode back to A to meet the pedestrian 40 minutes after their first 
meeting. How much time does it take the pedestrian to walk from A to B? 
Three cyclists started from point A. The first cyclist left an hour earlier 
than the other two, who started together. Some time later the third cyclist 
caught up with the first, while the second cyclist overtook the first two 
hours after the third cyclist had done so. Determine the ratio between the 
peeds of the first and third cyclists if the ratio between the speeds of 
the second and third cyclists is 2:3. 

Two points A and B are 105 km apart. A bus left A for B at a speed v km/h. 
Thirty minutes later a car travelling at 40 km/h followed the bus. Having 
overtaken the bus, the car returns to A at the same specd. For what range 
of values of v will the bus reach B before the car arrives at A? 

Two messengers left points A and B simultaneously to mect each other. 
After some time they met. Had the first messenger started an hour earlier, 
and the second messenger half an hour later, then they would have met 
48 minutes earlier. Had the first messenger started half an hour later, 
and the second messenger an hour earlier, then the place where they met 
would have been 5600 m closer to A. Find the speed of each messenger. 
Point C lies between points A and B, viz. AC = 17 km, BC = 3 km. 
A car left A for B. Having covered less than two kilometres, it stopped for 
some time. When it started moving again toward B, a pedestrian and 
a cyclist left C for B and, after having reached B, turned toward A. Who 
will meet the car first if the car is four times faster than the cyclist and 
eight times faster than the pedestrian? 
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A pedestrian left point A for point B. At the same time a motor-cyclist 
started from B toward A to mect the pedestrian. After meeting the pedes- 
trian the motor-cyclist took the pedestrian to B and returned to A at once. 
As a result, the pedestrian got to B four times faster than he had planned. 
How many times faster would the motor-cyclist have reached point A 
if he had not had to return? 

A load was delivered from point A to point B. First it was transported by 
van and then by truck. The distance between where the load was transferred 
and point B is one-third of the distance between it and point A. The time 
it took for the load to be taken from A to B is the same as the time it could 
have taken had the load been taken directly from A to B at 64 km/h. How 
fast did the truck travel if the speed of the van is known not to have 
exceeded 75 km/h? In addition, if the van and the truck had left A and B 
to meet each other, then they would have met after a time interval that 
would have elapsed had the load been taken directly from A to B at 
120 km/h. 

Two cyclists started simultaneously from points A and B and met each 
other 2.4 hours later. Had the first cyclist travelled 50% faster and the 


second 20% faster, then it would have taken the first cyclist z hour more 


than the second cyclist to ride from A to B. How much time does it take 
each cyclist to ride from A to B? 

A motor-cyclist left point A for point B. Two hours later a car followed 
him and reached B at the same time as the motor-cyclist. Had the car and 
the motor-cyclist started from A and B simultaneously to meet each other, 
then they would have met 1 hour and 20 minutes after they started. How 
much time does it take the motor-cyclist to travel from A to B? 

A cyclist left A for B. Simultaneously, a motor-scooter started from B 
and met the cyclist after 45 minutes. How much time does it take the 
cyclist to ride from A to B if the motor-scooter can travel the same distance 
2 hours faster? 

It takes a ship three hours to go from A to B and 4 hours to return. How 
long would it take a raft to float from A to B? 

A maintenance man takes 30 seconds to run down a moving escalator. 
It takes him 45 seconds to descend along the escalator when motionless. 
How long would it take him to descend by simply standing on the escalator 
when moving? 

A lorry left point A for point B. An hour later it was followed by a car 
which also started from A. Both vehicles reached point B simultaneously. 
Had they started simultaneously from A and B to meet each other, they 
would have met 1 hour and 12 minutes after the start. How much time 
does it take the lorry to ride from A to B? 

A cyclist and a bus simultaneously left points A and B to meet each other. 
It takes the cyclist 2 hours and 40 minutes more to go from A to B than 
the bus to go from B to A, and the sum of the times they take is * times 
the time it takes for them to meet after starting. How much time does it 
take the cyclist to go from A to B and the bus to go from B to A? 
Some mail was delivered from point A to point B. First it was carried by 


a motor-cyclist who, having covered 3z of the distance from A to B, handed 


it over to a cyclist who was waiting for him. The mail was at B as if it 
had been taken at an average speed of 40 km/h. Had the motor-cyclist and 
cyclist left A and B simultaneously to meet each other, they would have 
met after an interval of time that would have been required to move from 
A to B at 100 km/h. Find the speed of the motor-cyclist supposing that he 
is faster than the cyclist. 
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Two sections of a coal mine were in operation when a third was opened. 
The third section raised the output of the mine by 1.5 times. If the first 
and third sections together produce for four months as much coal as the 
second section does in a year, what is the percentage output of the 
second section in terms of the first section’s produce? 

Two teams began working at 8 a.m. Having made 72 parts together, they 
continued working separately. At 3 p.m. it turned out that whilst the 
teams worked separately the first team manufactured 8 parts more than 
the second team. Next day the first team manufactured one part more per 
hour, and the second team one part less per hour than on the first day. 
They began working together at 8 a.m. and after 72 parts had been ready, 
continued working separately as they had done the day before. This time, 
the first team manufactured 8 parts more than the second team already 
by 1 p.m. How many parts were manufactured by each team per hour? 
A pool is filled with water through one pipe 5 hours faster than it is when 
the water is passed through a second pipe, and 30 hours faster than when 
through a third pipe. The capacity of the third pipe is x5 of the capacity 
of the first pipe and 24 m*/h less than the capacity of the second pipe. 
Find the capacities of the first and third pipes. 

Three workers have to make 80 identical parts. Together they manufacture 
20 parts per hour. Initially, the first worker got to work and made 20 parts 
in over three hours. The remaining parts were made by the second and 
third workers. It took them 8 hours to complete this job together. How 
much time would it have taken the first worker to make all 80 parts? 
A tanker was filled with oil through two pipes, each of which having filled 
1 
4 
the first pipe were increased by 1.5 times, and the amount of oil supplied 


more than — of its volume. If the amount of oil supplied per hour through 


per hour through the second pipe - of its actual capacity, then the time re- 


quired to fill up the tanker would have been +. of the time necessary to fill 


up the tanker through the first pipe only. Which pipe supplies more oil 
and by how many times? 

Oil is pumped into a tank through three pipes and pumped out through 
a fourth pipe. On the first day, the third and fourth pipes operated for 
six hours each, the second pipe for five hours, and the first pipe for two 
hours. As a result, the oil level rose 4 m. On the second day, the first and 
second pipes operated for three hours each, the third for nine hours, and 
the fourth during four hours. As a result the oil level rose a further 6 m. 
On the third day, the second and fourth pipes operated for six hours each. 
Did the oil level rise or fall on the third day? 

Two workers, operating together, carried out a job in 12 hours. Had the 
first worker done half the job, and then the second worker the remaining 
half, the whole job would have been carried out in 25 hours. How much 
time would it have taken each worker to do the job separately? 

Two workers fulfil some job. After 45 minutes’ joint operation the first 
worker was given another job, and the second worker completed the remain- 
ing part of the job 2 hours and 15 minutes. How much time would it have 
taken each worker to complete the whole job alone if the first worker had 
been able to do this an hour earlier than the second worker? 

Two turners had to manufacture a number of parts. After 3 hours of work- 
ing together, the second turner, only, continued working for another 4 
hours. As a result, he did 12.5% more than was assigned. How much 
time would it have taken each turner to complete the initial assignment 
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alone if the second turner could complete it 4 hours earlier than the 
first. turner? 

A pool is filled with water from two taps. The pool can be filled if the first 
tap is opened for 10 minutes and the second for 20 minutes. If the first 
tap is opened for 5 minutes, and the second for 15 minutes, the pool will 


be 2 filled. How much time would it have taken to fill the whole pool by 


using each tap singly? 

Two teams worked together for 15 days. A third team then joined them as 
a result of which in 5 days the whole job was completed. The daily output 
of the second team is 20% higher than that of the first team. The second 


and third teams together could have fulfilled the whole job in a of the 


time it would have taken the first and third teams to do so together. How 
much time would it have taken the three teams to do the job had they 
worked together from the start? 

Two teams of stevedores were to unload a barge. The sum of the times 
it would take each team working individually to unload the barge is 
12 hours. How much time would it take each team to unload the barge if 
the difference between these times is 45% of the time it would take both 
teams working together to unload the barge? 

Two excavators were used to dig a trench. The first excavator needs three 
hours less to dig the whole trench than the second excavator needs. How 
many hours does it take each excavator working separately to dig the 


trench if the sum of the two times is = of the time (in hours) it would 


take the two excavators, operating jointly, to dig the trench? 

A ship is being loaded by cranes. Four similar cranes worked for the first 
two hours, then another two smaller cranes joined them, and in three 
hours the loading was over. If all six cranes had begun operating simul- 
taneously, the loading would have been completed in 4.5 hours. How much 
time would it take one of the more powerful cranes and one of the less 
powerful cranes working together to load the ship? 

Water gradually enters a pit. Ten pumps of equal capacity operating 
together can pump the water out of the full pit in 12 hours, while 15 such 
pumps would need six hours. How much time would it take 25 such pumps? 
Two factories have to process some raw material. If the output of the 
second factory were doubled, the time needed for the two factories to 


fulfil the assignment would be 4 of the time needed for the first factory 
to complete the work alone. Which factory has more output and how many 
times more if each factory processed at least 5 of the total input? 


Two teams of workers together dug a trench in two days. Then they began 
digging another trench of the same depth and width, but five times longer 
than the first. The first team began digging the trench alone and was then 
relieved by the second team. The first team dug 1.5 times more than the 
second team. The second trench was dug in 21 days. How many days would 
it have taken the second team to dig the first trench if the first team can 
dig faster than the second team? 

A tank is filled with water through five pipes. Water flowing through the 
first pipe fills the tank in 40 minutes, through the second, third, and fourth 
pipes together in 10 minutes, through the second, third, and fifth pipes 
together in 20 minutes, and through the fourth, and fifth pipes jointly in 
30 DUES How much time would it take to fill the tank using all five 
pipes 
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Three automatic assembly lines turn out the same product, but they each 
have different outputs. The output of all the three assembly lines, oper- 
ating simultaneously, is 1.5 times the output of the first and second lines 
operating jointly. A task assigned to the first line can be carried out by 
the second and third lines operating simultaneously 4 hours and 48 minutes 
faster than it can be done by the first line. The same task is fulfilled by 
the second line 2 hours faster than by the first line. How much time does 
it take the first line to do the task? 

Two tractors plough a field separated into two equal areas. Both tractors 
began working simultaneously, each ploughing its half. Five hours later 


they had ploughed half of the whole field, leaving FC of the area for the 


first tractor to complete, and 2 for the second tractor to finish. How 


much time would it take the second tractor to plough the whole field? 
Three excavators are busy digging a pit. The difference between the out- 
puts of the first and third excavators is three times the difference between 
4 
that of the third and second excavators. The jfirst excavator docs = 
of the whole job within a period of time that would be needed for the 


second excavator alone to fulfil = of the whole job and the third exca- 


vator alone to do = of the remaining work. How much faster than the 
second does the first excavator work? 


The same work can be done by three teams. The first team can do = 


of the work in the time it takes the third team alone to do z of the 
€ 
work and the second team to do Ea of the rest. The third team can do 


10 


half as much as the first and second teams working together. How many 
times greater is the output of the second team over that of the third? 

Two teams of plasterers, working jointly, plastered a house in six days. 
Then they plastered a club, doing three times as much work as when they 
plastered the house. One team began plastering the club and was then 
relieved by the second team, which completed the job, the first team doing 
twice as much work as the second. It took both teams 35 days to plaster 
the club. How many days would it have taken the first team to plaster 
the house if the second team could have done it in more than 14 days? 


. Someone purchased three items: A, B, and C. If A had been five times 


cheaper, B two times cheaper, and C 2.5 times cheaper, then the purchase 
would have cost eight roubles. If A had been two times cheaper, B four 
times cheaper, and C three times cheaper, then the purchase would have 
cost 12 roubles. What did the purchase actually cost and which, A or B, 
is more expensive? 


. When mixing a 40% solution of acid with a 10% solution of acid, 800 g of 


a 21.25% solution was obtained. How many grams of each solution were 
mixed? 


. We have 735 g of a 16% solution of iodine in alcohol. We need a 10% 


solution of iodine. How much alcohol must be added to the solution? 
There are two sorts of steel, one of which contains 5% nickel by mass 
and the other 10%. How much steel (in tons) of each sort is needed to 
obtain an alloy containing 8% nickel if the second steel contains 4 tons 
more nickel than the first? 
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500 kg of ore contained a certain amount of iron. After removing 200 kg 
of slag which contains on average 12.5% by mass of iron, the percentage 
of iron in the remaining ore increased by 20%. How much iron in mass 
percent remained in the ore? 

An ore contains 40% mass impurity, while the metal smelted from it 
contains 4% impurity. How much metal will 24 tons of the ore yield? 
When smelted, 40 tons of ore yield 20 tons of metal containing 6% mass 
impurity. What is the percentage of impurity in the ore? 

As a result of processing, 38 tons of a second grade raw material con- 
taining 25% mass impurity yields 30 tons of the first grade material. 
What is the percentage of impurity in the first grade material? 

Fresh mushrooms contain 90% water, while dried mushrooms contain 
12%. What mass of dried mushrooms will be obtained from 88 kg of fresh 
mushrooms? 

When processing flower nectar into honey, bees extract a considerable 
amount of water. How much flower nectar must be processed to yield 1 kg 
of honey if nectar contains 70% water, and the honey obtained from this 
nectar contains 17% water? 

Two alloys each contain two metals. The ratio of the metals contained 
in the first alloy is 1:2, and in the second 3:2. In what ratio must these 
alloys be taken to obtain a new alloy with a ratio of the metals of 8:7? 
We have four litres of acid in one concentration and six litres of acid 
with a different concentration. If all the acid is mixed together, a 35% 
solution of acid is obtained, and if equal volumes of these solutions are 
taken, then a 36% solution of acid is obtained. How much acid (in litres) 
is contained in each of the original solutions? 

40 kg of a salt solution is poured into two vessels so that the second vessel 
contains 2 kg more pure salt than the first vessel. If 1 kg of salt is added to 
thesecond vessel, then it will contain twice the amount of salt than is in 
the first vessel. Find the mass of the solution in the first vessel. 

There are three ingots. The mass of the first is 5 kg and that of the second 
3 kg, and both contain 30% by mass of copper. If the first ingot is smelted 
with the third, a new ingot containing 56% of copper will be obtained, 
and if the second ingot is smelted with the third, then a new ingot con- 
taining 60% of copper will be obtained. Find the mass of the third ingot 
and the percentage of copper in it. 

There are two ingots of a gold and silver alloy. The percentage of gold 
in the first ingot is 2.5 times that in the second ingot. If both ingots are 
smelted together, then a new one containing 40% by mass of gold is ob- 
tained. How many times more massive is the first ingot than the second 
if when equal masses of the first and second ingots are smelted together, 
a new alloy containing 35% by mass of gold is obtained? 

An alloy of copper and silver contains 2 kg more copper than silver. If 


a further i6 of the silver in the alloy is added, then the percentage of 
silver in the new alloy will be equal to that of the copper in the original 
alloy. Find the mass of the original alloy. 

One liquid has a temperature a°, the other 6°. Mixing certain amounts of 
the two liquids, we get a mixture of temperature c°. What will be the tem- 
perature of a new mixture if the taken amounts of liquid are interchanged? 
A 12-litre vessel was filled with acid. Some of the acid was poured from 
this vessel into another of the same capacity, and the second vessel filled 
with water. After this the first vessel was topped up with the solution 
from the second vessel. Then 4 litres of the solution was poured from the 
first vessel into the second vessel, as a result of which the solutions in both 
vessels turn out to contain cqual amounts of pure acid. How much acid 
was originally poured from the first vessel into the second? 
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602. Six litres of 64% alcohol was poured into a vessel containing water. After 
it had been thoroughly stirred, 6 litres of the resultant solution was re- 
moved. This operation was repeated three times. How much water did the 
vessel contain originally if the final alcohol concentration in it was 37%? 

603. Six kilogrammes of alloy contains a certain percentage of copper. Eight 
kilogrammes of another alloy contains one-half the copper in percentage 
than in the first alloy. A fragment of the first alloy, and a fragment twice 
the mass of the second were broken off. The fragments were each smelted 
with the rest of the other alloy. As a result, two new alloys were obtained, 
which each had the same percentage of copper. Determine the mass of 
each fragment separated from the two initial alloy bars. 

604. Two litres of glycerin was poured from a full vessel, the vessel topped 
with two litres of water. After stirring, two litres of the mixture was 
poured from the vessel and another two litres of water was added instead. 
The mixture thus obtained was stirred up and again, two litres of the mixture 
was replaced with two litres of water. As a result of these operations, the 
volume of water in the vessel exceeded the volume of the remaining glycerin 
by three litres. How many litres of glycerin and water was left in the 
vessel at the end? 

605. We have two tanks, one filled with pure glycerin, and the other with water. 
Using two three-litre scoops, one for ladling glycerin from the first tank, 
the other for ladling water from the second tank, glycerin was transferred 
from the first tank to the second tank, and a scoop-full of the contents of 
the second was transferred to the first tank. The mixtures were stirred in 
both tanks and the operation was repeated. As a result, half the volume 
of the first tank was pure glycerin. Find the capacities of the tanks if their 
total capacity is 10 times the capacity of the first tank. 

606. By fusing together two ingots of pig iron of equal mass and different 

chromium contents, a new alloy was obtained containing 12 kg of chromium. 

If the mass of the first ingot had been doubled, the alloy would have con- 

tained 16 kg of chromium. The chromium content of the second ingot excecded 

that of the first by 5%. Find the percentage of chromium in each ingot 
of pig iron. 

There are three alloys, one containing 60% aluminium, 15% copper, and 

25% magnesium, the second 30% copper and 70% magnesium, and the 

third 45% aluminium and 55% magnesium. The alloys must be combined 

to prepare a new alloy containing 20% copper. What are the minimal 
and maximal percentages of aluminium that the new alloy might have? 

608. Three alloys contain respectively 45% tin and 55% lead; 10% bismuth, 
40% tin, and 50% lead; and 30% bismuth and 70% lead. The alloys are 
to be combined to obtain a new alloy containing 15% bismuth. What are 
ie maximal and minimal percentages of lead that the new alloy might 

ave? 
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SEC. 12. IRRATIONAL EQUATIONS 


Equations containing the variables under the radical sign or raised 
to a fractional power are said to be irrational. Such equations are con- 
sidered over the field of real numbers. When solving irrational equa- 
tions we use the following two basic methods: (1) raising both /sides 
of an equation to the same power; (2) introducing new (auxiliary) 
variables. Sometimes we have to apply some artificial methods. 
When raising both sides of an equation to the same power, the reader 
should bear in mind that for an odd n the equations f (x) = g (z) 
and (f (z))" = (g (x))" are equivalent, while for an even n, the latter 
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is a consequence of the former, that is, when passing from the equa- 
tion f (x) = g (z) to the equation (f (x))" = (g (z))” we can have 
extraneous roots. For instance, the equation x — 1 =3 has one root 
z= 4, whereas the equation (« — 1)? = 3* has two roots: 2, = 4, 
Z_ = —2, one of which (namely, z = —2) is extraneous for the 
equation x — 1 = 3. 

When solving irrational equations, we frequently use the formula 
(Vf (G (x))” = f (x). In the case of an even n, its application may lead 
to extending the domain of definition of the given equation (for 
Gif (z))" the constraint f (x) > 0 is naturally used for an even n, 
whereas with (// f (z))" replaced by f (x) this constraint is removed)- 

For this (and some other) reasons, when solving irrational equa- 
tions, we must check found solutions in most cases. Depending on 
the kind of found solutions (prime or composite) and also on the meth- 
od of solving an equation, one or another checking technique may 
be chosen. 

1. Solving Irrational Equations by Raising Both Sides of an 
Equation to the Same Power. 

Example 1. Solve the equation 


Vr—1+V2x+6=6. (1) 
Solution. Squaring both sides of the equation, we get: 
zr—142Y («—1) Q2+6) +4 224 6= 36, 


and further 2 Y 2x2 + 4z — 6 = —3xr + 31. 
Squaring the last equation, we get: 


82? + 16x — 24 = 9x? — 186r + 961, 


and further z? — 202z + 985 = 0, whence we find: z; = 5, x, = 197. 
Check. The found roots are readily checked directly by substituting 
them into Equation (1). 


(4) Va,—1+Y) 27,4+6=V5—1+V2x5+6=6. 
Thus, z,;=95 is a root of the given equation. 
(2) Vas—1+YV 22,4+6=V 197—14+)V2%197+646, 
that is, z, = 197 is an extraneous root. Thus, x = 5 is the only root 


of the given equation. 
Example 2. Solve the equation 


V 2+ 2—54) 2 +82—4=5. (2) 
Solution. Transforming Equation (2) to the form 


V2+2—5=5—-YV2r4+8r—4 
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and squaring both sides of the obtained equation, we get: 


eta—5=2—-10Vr4+ 8 —4+ 224 844 — 4. 
We then single out the radical and collect like terms: 


10 V2? + 8x —4 = 7x + 26, (3) 
squaring both sides of Equation (3), we get: 


100 (x? + 8x — 4) = (7x + 26)? or 51x? + 43627 — 1076 = 0. 


938 
—>. 

Check. The first of the found roots is readily checked by substitu- 
tion into the original equation. Such a check shows that z, = 2 is 
a root of Equation (2). The attempt to check the second root using 
the same method leads to awkward computations. However, it is 
possible to proceed in a different way. Let us find out whether xz. = 


From the last equation we find: x, == 2, ry = 


—= is a solution of Equation (3). Note that for this value the 


left-hand side of Equation (3) is positive, as opposed to the right- 


hand side. Hence rz, = = is not a root of Equation (3). But Equa- 


tion (3) is a consequence of Equation (2), and a fortiori x, is not a 
root of Equation (2). Thus, the only root of Equation (2) is x = 2. 


Example 3. Solve the equation Vz + 1— y 2z — 6 = 2. 

Solution. Isolating / 2c — 6, we get: 7/22 —6 =Vzr+1—2. 
Cubing both sides of this equation, we get: 

9 —6=(r+1)Vrt+1—6(@@+1)+-12Vzr+1—8. 

On collecting like terms and isolating the radical, we get the equa- 
tion (x + 13)V xz +1 = 8 (x + 1), whence we have: (z+ 13)?(x# + 
1) = 64 (x + 1)?, and further, (x + 1)((x + 13)? — 64 (x + 1))=0 
or (x + 1)(z? — 38x + 105) = 0. 

Thus, the problem is reduced to solving the collection: 


zx+1=0; 2? — 38% + 105 = 0, 


whence we find: 2, = —1, x2 = 3, x3 = 35. 

Check. Substituting the found values of z into the given equation, 
we make sure that all of them are its roots. 

Example 4. Solve the equation 


Ya + 7% —3=712(— 1). ' (4) 


Solution. Let us cube both sides of Equation (4) using a somewhat 
modified formula for the cube of the sum of two numbers, namely, 
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the formula (a + 6b)? = a3 + 53 + 3ab (a + b). We get: 
z4+22—3439Y 2 (Q2—3) (V z+ 7 22— 3) =12 (e@—1). (5) 
Using Equation (4), we replace the expression j/x + °/2z2 — 3 
by 9/12 (c—1). We get: 


32—3+439/ x (2x— 8) ¥/ 12 (c#—1) = 12 (x1), (6) 
or 
9/ x (2a — 8) 12 (xq—1) =3 (x—1). 


Cubing both sides of the last equation, we get: 
12x (2x — 3) (x — 1) = 27 (a — 1), 
and further (x — 1) (4x (2x — 3) — 9 (2 — 1)?) = 0, whence we find: 


“y= 1, Zo.3 = 0. 

Check. Substituting the found values of z into Equation (4), we 
make sure that they satisfy it. 

Remark. Since, when solving Equation (4), we used the operation 
of cubing both sides of the given equation and, as is known, raising 
to an odd power does not violate the equivalence of an equation, it 
might seem that the found solutions require no check. But this is 
not so. When passing from Equation (5) to Equation (6), we replaced 
the expression ?/z + V 2x —3 by 12 (x — 1). It is clear that 
any root of Equation (5) is at the same time a root of Equation (6), 
but the converse is, generally speaking, not true. Hence, Equation 
(6) is a consequence of Equation (5), and therefore the check is needed. 
The following example confirms this thought. 

Example 5. Solve the equation / 2c —1+ V7a—1=1. 

Solution. We have: 

(2 —1) + (2—1) +397 (22—1) («@—1) (7/ 22—1+4 /ae—1)=1, 

3 9/ (22—1) (eq—1) =3—32, (2x—1) (x—1) = 1 — 2), 
(z—1) ((2a—1) + (e—1)*) =0, 
whence z, = 1, x. = 0. 

Check. Substituting the found values of z into the original equa- 
tion, we get convinced that the value x, = 0 does not satisfy the 
given equation. The latter has the only root z = 1. 


2. The Method of Introducing New Variables. 
Example 6. Solve the equation 


v4+3—Y 22?—324+2=1.5 (2+). (7) 


Solution. Isolating the radical and squaring both sides of Equa- 
tion (7) would lead to an awkward equation. At the same time, we 
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can easily grasp that Equation (7) is readily reduced to a quadratic 
equation. Indeed, multiplying both of its sides by 2, we get: 


Qn? + 6—2Y 22? — 3x + 2 = 3x2 + 12, 
and further 22? — 3r + 2—2Y 22? —3z + 2—8=0. 


Setting y = VY 22? — 3z + 2, we get: y? — 2y — 8 = 0, whence 
Y, = 4, yo = —2. Hence, Equation (7) is equivalent to the following 
collection of equations: 


V 22? —324+2=4; VY 22?—32+2= —2. 


From the first equation of this collection we find: x, = - » t2=—2. The 
second equation has no roots. 
Check. Since Equation (7) is equivalent to the equation 


V 2x? — 3x + 2 = 4 (because the second equation of the collection has 
no solution), the found values can be checked by substituting them 


into the equation )Y 227 — 3r +2=4. This substitution shows 
that both values of x are roots of the indicated equation, and, hence, 
of Equation (7). 
Example 7. Solve the equation 
22—542YV P—5242Vr—54+2V2r=48. (8) 


Solution. The domain of definition of the equation is x > 5. Un- 
der this condition we have: z >0 and z — 5 >0, and therefore 


V P—52=V 2(e—5) =VrVx—5. 
Since 2x = x + x, Equation (8) may be rewritten as follows: 
gta—54+2VrVr—54+2V2z—542V2r— 48 =0, 
or 
(VaP+2VaVr—5+(V2—5)+2(Va—5+V 2) —48=0, 
that is, 
(Ve—54V2)?+2(Ve—54V 2)—48=0. 


Setting y= Vz —5 + Vz, we get the quadratic equation y? + 
+ 2y — 48 = 0 wherefrom we find: y, — 6, ys = —8. Thus, the 
problem has been reduced to solving the collection of equations: 


Vr—54V2r=6; Vxr—54+Vr=-8. 
From the first equation we find z = (5) the second equation 


having no solution. 
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2 
Check. We can easily show that x = (5) is a root of the equation 


12 
Vz—5+V2 =6. But this equation is equivalent to Equation 
2 
(8), hence, z = (5) is a root of Equation (8) as well. 


When solving irrational equations, we sometimes prefer to introduce 
two new auxiliary variables. 
Example 8. Solve the equation 


Vi—2+7 +2=2. (9) 


Solution. Let us set: 


Then Equation (9) takes the form: u + v = 2. But to find the values 
of the new variables, one equation is not sufficient. Raising both 
sides of each equation to the fourth power, we get 


We then add together the equations of the last system: u* + 
vt = 16. 

Thus, for finding u, v we have the following symmetric system of 
equations: 


: +tov=2 
u4-+v4= 16. 
Solving this system (see Item 4 of Sec. 10) we find (confining our- 
selves to real solutions): 
{" = 0 os = 2 


V,= Vy =0. 


The problem has been reduced to solving the collection of the systems: 


a, ae 
/15+2-=2’ | /15+2=-0. 

Solving this collection, we find: xz, = 1, 2 = —15. 

Check (the simplest way to carry out the check is to substitute the 
found values into the original equation). The check convinces us 
that both found values of x are roots of the original equation. 
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Remark. This method might also be used for solving some of the 
equations considered above. Thus, when solving the equation 

Vzt+1—7/2z—6=2 (see Example 3), we could set 

f= Vert 

{° = /2r +6 


and arrive at the system of equations 


u—v=2 
2u? — v3 — 8, 


Example 9. Solve the equation 


ay Srey eel —_V_U__~ 
|) VePES epee BR 8. te 
Solution. Setting 
.-/ VRE 
z 
an al (11) 
v= Ve V 2+ 28? 22, 


we get the equation u — v = 3. Multiplying together the right- 
hand sides of the equations of System (11), we get: 


. VY 2271282 +2 any Son Oo ae 
Yi MEBEEEY V x? + 28? — x? 


= VeTB Tt , (V x2 28 —2)=V (Vx? + 28%)? — 2? = 28. 
The obtained result leads to another equation in new variables: 
uv = 28. Solving the system 
u—v=3 
a x v= 28, 
we find: 
UW=T [ug=—4 
eae Bee —7. 
Thus, we come to a collection of systems of equations. From this 
collection we take only the system corresponding to positive values 


of u, and v, (the system corresponding to negative w2,, v2 a fortiori 
has no solution, therefore we omit it): 


V V 2+ 28?+2 AG) 
cau Se (12) 
VaeV 2+ 28—2=4. 


8—0840 
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We now solve the second equation of System (12). Squaring both 
sides of this equation, we get: z/ x? + 28? — 2? = 16, and further 


zV x? + 28? = x? + 16. (13) 
Let us now square both sides of Equation (43): 
x? (x? + 287) = (2? + 16), (14) 


and further: 7522? — 256 = 0. 
From the last equation we find: 


Check. It is clear that x, does not satisfy Equation (13) and, hence, 
the second equation of System (12). Let us check 2,. Since for x > 0 
Equations (14), (43), and the second equation of System (12) are 


equivalent, z = age is a solution of the second equation of Sys- 
tem (12). Now we must get convinced that the found value of z, 
also satisfies the first equation of System (12) (only in this case we 


may regard this value as the solution of System (12)). Let us reduce 
this equation to a simpler equivalent. We have: 


eee ee =7, Ve pl8+4+2=492, VP + Is = 482, 
a? + 28? = 48%22, (482— 1) 22 = 282, 


16 
whence 2? = a 
The value of z, satisfies the last equation and at the same time the 


first equation of System (12). 


Thus, z= oF is the solution of System (12), and, hence, of 


Equation (10). 
Example 10. Solve the equation 


*/ (a — 2) (t— 32) — 7 (c—1) (— 33) = 1. (15) 
Solution. Let us set 


u= ¥/ (x— 2) («— 32) 
is V (a—1) (c— 33). ve) 


Then Equation (15) takes the form: u — v = 1. To obtain the 
second equation in new variables wu and v, let us raise both sides of 
the first equation of System (16) to the fifth power and those of the 
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second equation to the fourth. We get: 
u5 — 72— 347+ 64 
{i = 2?— 342+ 33, 


whence u® — v* = 31. Thus, for finding u and v, we have the fol- 
lowing system of equations: 


{" —v=1 (° =u—1 
w—vi=31 uS— (u— 1)* == 31, 
whence 
.’ =u—1 
uo —u4 + 4u3 — 6u? + 4u — 32 =0. 
From the second equation of System (17) we find: u,= 2. Dividing 
the polynomial u® — u* + 4u® — 6u? + 4u — 32 by the binomial 
u — 2, we get: ut + u? + 6u? + bu + 16. 
Thus, System (17) is equivalent to the collection of systems: 
ae ; ju=u—1 
u—2=0’ |ut+u3+ 6u2+ 6u+16=0. 
From the first system we find: u, = 2, v, = 1. 


The second system is more complicated. In the process of solving 
this system the following should be taken into consideration. Since 
V/(c¢—1) @ — 33) =v, v>0. 

Since u—v =1, u=v-+1, and, consequently, u>1. It is 
obvious that the equation 


ut + u? + 6u? + 6u + 16 = 0 
has no solutions which satisfy the inequality u > 1. 


uy =2 
Thus, | 
4 = 4 


mains to solve the following system: 


V (x— 2) (x — 32) =2 
(Voy (z— 33) =1. 


(17) 


is the only solution of System (17), and it re- 


We have: 
/ w— 342+ 64=2 
(Vass 1. 
If we set y = x? — 34x + 33, then the system takes the form: 
Vy+31=2 
{V2 =1. 


x* 
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From this system we find: y=1. Then x? — 34x + 33 = 1, 


whence 2,2 =17 + Y 257. 

Check. Analysing the transformations carried in the course of so- 
lution (all of them are equivalent—make sure that this is so), we 
conclude that the found values of x are roots of Equation (15). 

Artificial Methods of Solving Irrational Equations. 

Example 114. Solve the equation 


V2e + Bx 5+ V 22? — Bz +5 = Bz. (48) 

Solution. We multiply both sides of the given equation by the 
function g (z) = V 227+ 32-+5— Y 22? — 3z+5, conjugate to 
V 2x? + 32-454 V 222-32 +5. 

Since (V2a® + Sa +5 + V2? — Ba + 5)(V Oe p oe + 5 — 
Y 22? —3z-} 5) = (222+ 32+ 5) — (222—3x+5)=6z, Equation (48) 
takes the form: 

6x = 32x (VY 222 + 8x + 5 — V 22? — 3x + 5), 


or 


a (V 22? + 382 +5 — VY 22? — 38x +5 — 2) = 0. (49) 


As is easily seen, z, = 0 is one of the roots of Equation (19). It 
remains to solve the equation 


VY 222 + 82 +5 — V 22? — 382 +5 = 2. (20) 
Adding together Equations (18) and (20), we get the consequence: 
2V 2? + 32 +5 = 38x42. (21) 


Solving Equation (21) by squaring we get: 
8x? + 1227 + 20 = 92? + 122 + 4, 


and further: z2 = 16, whence zr, = 4, 23 = —4. 

Check. Substituting the found values z, = 0, rz, = 4, 13 = —4 
into Equation (18), we see that it is satisfied only by the value z, = 4. 
Thus, « = 4 is the only root of Equation (18). 

Example 12. Solve the equation 


Ve —14+273e+2=44+YV3—xc. (22) 


Solution. In this case, neither of the above methods proves to be 
successful. Let us make an attempt to find some solution of the given 
equation using the trial method. The domain of definition of the 
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z—1>0 
equation is given by the system of inequalities: | 32 >0 whence 


= 

we get: 1< x < 3. Hence, solutions should be sought for only in 
this interval. Trying the integral y 
values of z from the indicated in- 
terval, we find that x = 2 is a root 
of the given equation. If we now = y=¢/x) 
prove that the original equation has 
no other roots, the solution of the 
equation will be thereby completed. 

On the interval [1, 3] the function 
f(z) = Ve—1 4+ 2732 4 2 is 
increasing, while the function 
g(t) = 4+ V3 — z is decreasing. Fig. 4 
But in this case, if the equation 
f (x) = g (2), has, in general, roots, then there is only one root (see 
Fig. 4). Hence, r= 2 is the only root of Equation (22). 

4. Systems of Irrational Equations. 

Example 13. Solve the system of equations 


t aay ae V xa ey = (23) 


ii (x—1). 


= 
Solution. Let us set u = V ae Then the first equation of 


the system takes the form: u +4 = 2, whence we find: u = 1. 
Thus, the solution of System (23) is reduced to solving the following 


system: 

a 2 

{ 22 (24) 
4y?— 1 = 3y (x—1). 


Squaring both sides of the first equation of System (24) and getting 
rid of the denominator, we obtain: 


3a —2y = 2x 
(25) 


4y’ —1= 3y (r— 1), 


Ly, 2 Lo=1 
whence we find: {" ; { nl 
y,=1 Y2= > 


Check. System (23) is ee to System (24). Since for x ee 0 
and 3z  2y both sides of the first equation of System (24) are non- 
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negative, System (24) is equivalent to System (25). Thus, the solu- 
tions of System (25) are also solutions of System (23). Hence, the 
pairs (2, 1) and (4, 3) are solutions of System (23). 

Example 14. Solve the system of equations 


{i Ve—y+/7a+2y=4 
VY (@—y) (e+ 2yy?= 2. 


u= Vxu-—y 
Solution. Setting ‘ we get the system of cqua- 
v= VY r+ 2y, 
: 2u--+v=4 
tions: oe from which we find: u=1, v=2. 


Thus, the problem has been reduced to solving the following 


system: 
Vz—y=1 on y=1 
ae or 
Va+ 2y =2 z+ 2y= 16, 
whence x = 6, y = 5. 
It is easy to check that the found solution of the last system is 


also the solution of the original system. Thus, the pair (6, 5) is the 
solution of the given system of equations, 


EXERCISES 


In Problems 609 through 678, solve the indicated equations: 


609. VYz—1+V2—2=3. 610. Y2+i—VY9—z=Y 22— 12. 

611. VY 2e+5+4Y 52+6=V 122-725. 

612. V2—VatitVet9—-Vat4=0. 613. Vor+Véeipiae+i. 
614. (1-22) Vi-fet=22?-1. 615. Y2?+i+V 227-83. 

616. 1—2=V1—-V4e?—72t, 617, Vi—- Yat = 2-1, 

68, V747/et7=3, 619. V5+7/24+V5_VYr=Vs. 

620. VY 322?—22-+-15+ VY 32? — 221 8=7, 

621. V 322+52+-8—Y 322+ 52+ 1=1. 

622, Yst—32+ 34+) 29—32+6=3. 623. 224+ 23+-20= 

624. VY Bpe+/spe—6. 62. Vx V/e—V 2 V 2=56. 


626. 


628. 
630. 


632. 


634, 


636. 
638, 


639. 


640. 
641. 
642. 
643. 
644. 
645. 
646. 
648. 


649. 
651. 
653. 


655. 
657. 
658. 


659. 


661. 
663. 
665. 
667. 
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5—z oe ys zr MG B4+z2 _ 
V 3+ V Baw. Vf BV 


rVP+15—-VeYertib=2. 629. 229—4e—-6=Y 223824 12. 
(2+4) (e+41) —3 V2*+52+2=6. 631. Y2t—32+5+229=32 + 7. 
22—3c—5 V 023 pad =2.75 3 z. 633, 2+3/z—2=0. 


t—-4Y24Y2+6=0. 635. 42—3)/2—1=0. 

20 75_2Yo42=0. 637. V22+2+4+YV 22+2F1=V 22742249. 
V Bf 2F7+V e+ 2= V 322+ 32+ 19. 
Vet2V2—1+V2—2V2—1=2-1. 


[/ 5—VititViettets =1. 


Vr ep2 VEIL V tia V eT a. 
V 2-24 V 22—84 V 24243 V 22—5=7V 3. 

Y 22 (422-+3)—1 — fot e=22—11, 

VB—GPS+V Speke V ae, 

V ®—z—14 VY 2?+2+3=Y 223-+8 (find the positive solutions). 

V Pf2—24+Y) + 22—3= V — 32-42. 647. Vz 24+ VY 12—2=6. 
V1.5 [/2—t-/2—t =0. 

V z+2—yY 32+2=0. 650. Vct+y72—1=1. 

V 2—a2=1-Va—l. 652, j/z-+7+7/ 28—2=5. 
VYrr—1+Varfis=5. 654. V2ti+/2pat+y2+3=0. 
Vtt+Vs—=V2—8. 656. (9—Vetity77+Vc+i=4 

V 54+V ety 54—V 2=V 18, 

kp Ot 

/ 8+ Vy w+Va =f ue ¥ 30—V 2=0. 

Fey Save 660. es co 3. 


rf 35—23 (c+ )/35—23)=30. 662. r+ Vi7—e+2V 17—2=9. 
VYr—2+VY6—-z= V2. 664. V77+c+Y20—2=5. 

VY9M—z+Yr=5. 666. Y6—2+V2—2+24/(6—a (e—2=2. 
V38—2+V2=3. 668, / (e —2) (32) (@—1) (e338) =1. 
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oo, / VEE ts Yi y apa, 


670. 4(V i-+2—1) (V1—24+1)=2. 

671. z+V2+V 2424 V 2+ 20=3. 

672, V8 —422? 2+ 15+ V 28 —402@ 24 182-41. 
673. VY (e—1) (t«—2)+- V @—3) (#4 =V2. 

674. /4—42 Fat + 494 14a ot = 347 14—5a— 2. 
675. VYr—1+V2+342V (eI) (¢+3)=4—2z. 
676. VY 22+34+V 2t1=32+2 V 227-+52-+3—16. 
677. Bal ral =2+V 216-6. 


678. VatV 2+742 V 2+ 72= 35 —2z. 
In Problems 679 through 700, solve the given systems of equations: 
rz “s a “Ts 65 
679. {veoV se" 680. {Vz ee 
x y y x 6 
V dat+yt+V 52—y=4. z—y=5. 


ar PLV RPP 8=4 245 eso 5 a—2y+3Vaty= 13 
. 3y 2—2y—4Y zty=2. 


32 —2y=5. 
( v2ety , Y2ety _ 84 
yt Be 82 
(LS a eee ae a cea 
Vae—y rey 1 
ay aes pe 


Ve-yF-Vety—9=3 ga 


684. Pee a ae Bee Pe 
eee 11+ /32+y—9=3. V @+y) @—y)?=8. 


-ytVH= "4 t+. =4 
cty ry = = = =: — 
686. {i eee. OSE { eo VE OR 


ry=9 
- - -,3 
cVytyV2=6 689. Vt+Vy=3 
688. 1 Ayck ee on: aa 
asi aes ; eae 
YB -YatVe=3. vty Vay =5. 


Fa a ey oe z+Vy+i=1 
692. V. x —2/ y+4 = 693. aan cy 
VitytitV2—y+i0=5. aie a 
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[/ 
sae =VaFytVa—y re (Vie Vere 8 
7: 2 =7. 
a z+y—Va-y- ae 
V w+V yz=9 
696. ana fal 2 697 Vwt+Vm=5 
Vyt+V2—-Vy_-V=: 4. V +V ry=8. 
Vatyt+Vytz=3 Va—-4+Vyt+Virs=6 
698. ¢ Vyt2+V24+2=5 699 SV 2—4—V y-4 Vise 2 
V zf2+V 2+y=4. ztytz=14. 
VW 42+ y— 32-47: 3z2+7=2 
700. 2 9/2y+52-+2+29.5=3 
V y+z—Y 6c=0. 


SEC. 13. EXPONENTIAL EQUATIONS 


When solving exponential equations we use two basic methods: 
(1) replacing the equation a/®) = a8) by the equation f (x) = g (z); 
(2) introducing new variables. Sometimes, we have to use artificial 
methods. 

1. Exponential Equations. Consider equations of the form a’) = 
a8), where a>0O and a #1 and equations which can be reduced 
to them. The solution of such equations is based on the following 
theorem. 

Theorem. If a>0 and a1, then the equation a’) = a8 
is equivalent to the equation f (x) = g (2). 

Example 1. Solve the equation 2**-2* = 23*-°, 

Solution. The given equation is equivalent to the equation x? — 
2x = 3x — 6, and therefore the roots of the last equation x, = 2 


and x2 = 3 are also roots of the original equation. 
x—-0.5 


Example 2. Solve the equation are = 5 * 0.04"-", 


Solution. We reduce all the powers to the same base +: 
(Sx (5) "= (8) x US) T™- \ 


Further, we have: (+)*= (=) des 


The last equation is equivalent to the equation xz == 2x — 3, where- 
from we find: = 3. Thus, xz = 3 is the only root of the given equa- 
tion. 
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Example 3. Solve the equation 
gett 5%, (1) 
Solution. Since 5 = 3!os5, Equation (1) can be transformed to 
3x7-4 = (3:08: 5)2*, 
This equation is equivalent to the following: 
xz? — 4 = 2z log, 5. (2) 
The roots of the quadratic equation (2) and, at the same time, of 
the given exponential equation (1) are: 1,2 = log, 5-+ V log? 5 + 4. 
Example 4. Solve the equation 


pte 4 G14* — 30 + 150°. (3) 


Solution. Since 5!** = 5 x 25%, 6!** = 6 x 6* and 150° = 
6* x 25*, Equation (3) can be transformed to: 


5 X 25% + 6 x 6% — 6* x 25* — 30 = 0, 
and further 5 (25* — 6) — 6* (25* — 6) = 0, (25* — 6) (5 — 6*) = 
The last equation is reduced to the collection of equations 
25* —6=0; 5— 6 =0, 


which has the following solutions: 2, = logo; 6, rz = logs 5. 
The found values of z are roots of Equation (8). 
Example 5. Solve the equation 


4e 4 OF 94 — 0, (4) 


Solution. Let us apply the method of introducing new variables. 
Since 4* = (2?)* = (2*)? and 2**+! = 2x 2”, Equation (4) can be 
cewritten in the following way: 


(2%)? +2 x 2* 24 = 0. 


Setting u = 2°, we get the quadratic equation u? + 2u — 24 = 0, 
whose roots are: uy = 4 and u, = —6. Therefore the problem is 
reduced to solving the collection of equations: 2* = 4; 2” = —6. 

From the first equation of this collection we get: x = 2. The second 
equation of the collection has no solutions since 2* > 0 for any 
values of xz. Thus, the root of Equation (4) is z = 2. 

Example 6. Solve the equation 


OF 4. (0.5)-3 — 6 (0.5)* = 1. 
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Solution. Since (0.5)?*73 = 23-2* — = and 6 (0.5)* = vw , we have: 
x 8 
2 -L “oan —— = 1 = 0. 


Setting u = 2*, we get: u + & — é —1=0, and further u? — 
u? — bu + 8 = 0, that is, (wu — 2) (u2 + u— 4) = 0. 


The last equation has three roots: u,=2, uz = Ete ae 


—1-Vij 


Now, the problem is reduced to solving the collection of equations: 


? 


U3; = 


or 2, ge -VAI=1, ox =1-V 17 
? i 2 ’ ae 2 . 
From the first equation we find: +,=1, from the second: —z, = 


log, as . The third equation has no_ solution since 


ee aa) and 2*>0 for zE€R. 


Hence, the original equation has the following roots: z,= 1 
and 2x.= log, a ; 

Example 7. Solve the equation 

6 xX 32 — 13 x 6° +6 x 22% = 0. (5) 
Solution. Since 6* = 3* x 2”, we have: 
6 x 3% — 13 x 3* x 2° +6 x 22%* = 0. 

Setting u = 3*, v = 2*, we get the equation: 

7 6u? — 13uv + 6v? = 0, (6) 


which is a homogeneous equation of the second degree in two var- 
iables uw and v. Since v = 2° does not vanish for any values of z, 
dividing both sides of Equation (6) by v?, we get the following equa- 
tion which is equivalent to (6): 


6 (+)°-134+46=0. 
Setting z= = » we get: 622 — 13z+6=0, whence z, = +, 
2 


a= FZ: 
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x 
Taking into account that z = = -_ (+) , we write the collection of 


equations: 


wherefrom we find: z, = 1, z2 = —1. 
Hence, Equation (5) has two roots: z; = 1, rz, = —1. 
Example 8. Solve the equation 


($)°+$=2. (7) 


Solution. No method of those considered in the previous examples 
is suitable for solving this equation. Let us try to find a solution of 
Equation (7) by trial and error meth- 
od which readily yields. In this 
case: z,; = 1. Of course, we are not 
sure that the equation is already 
solved since it may have some other 
roots. Let us prove that there are 
no other roots. 


. 3\* 7 
The function (=) + = decreases, 


and the function 2* increases 
throughout the number line. Hence, 
Equation (7) cannot have more 
than one root (see Fig. 5). Thus, 
x=1is the only root of Equa- 
tion (7). 
nee 2. Exponential-power Equations. 
Bigs? These are equations of the form 
(f (x))&O= (f (z))PO. If it is known 
that f (x) > 0 and f (z) #1, then this equation, like an exponen- 
tial one, is solved by equating the exponents: g (x) = h (z). If the 
possibility of relations f (zr) <0 or f (z) = 1 is not excluded by 
the hypothesis, we have to consider several cases as in the fol- 
lowing example. 
Example 9. Solve the equation 


(a? + 2 — 57)8#4+3 = (22 + x — 57), (8) 


Solution. When solving the given exponential-power equation, 
we have to consider four cases: 

(4) 2? +2—57 =1, that is, 2? +2—58=0. 
In this case Equation (8) takes the form 13**+3 = 11, i.e. 4 = 1. 
Hence, the roots of the equation x? + 2 — 58 = 0 are also roots of 
Equation (8). From the equation z? + x —58—=0 we find: 
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—1 933 
Pages eee 
(2) 22 + x — 57 = —41, that is, x? + 2 — 56 = 0. In this case 
Equation (8) takes the form 
(—1)8? +8 — (—1)?™. (9) 
Equation (9) can be satisfied only by those values of x for which 


327 + 3 and 10z are integers (since the negative number (—1) can 
be raised only to an integer power) of equal parity (both even or both 


odd). 
From the equation x? + z — 56 = O we find: z, = —8, x2 = 7. 
The value x, = —8 does not satisfy Equation (9), while the value 


Z_ = 7satisfies this equation. Hence, z = 7 is a root of Equation (8). 
(3) x? + « — 57 = 0. In this case Equation (8) takes the form 


032 +3 — (lox, (40) 


Equation (10) can be satisfied only by those values of xz for which 
3x? + 3 > 0 (this is true for all x’s) and 10z > 0; in this case Equa- 
tion (10) takes the form 0 = 0 (let us recall that the expression 0” has 
sense only for r> 0). 

From the equation z? + +c — 57 =0 we find: 


pigenee! vy 
The value 2, = ae does not satisfy the condition 
10z>0, while sz, = baa Ba does. Hence, x = ae 


is a root of Equation (8). 

(4) If 2? + 2 — 57> 0 and xz? + x — 57 «<1, then from Equa- 
tion (8) we conclude that 3z? + 3 = 10z, whence we find: z, = 3, 
ty =>: Both of these values must be checked by substituting into 


Equation (8). For z = 3 we get: (—45)®° = (—45)®° which is a true 
equality. 


For z = 4 Equation (8) takes the form 


4 3 4 3 
(¢—57) © =(4-57) °. 
This has no sense (a negative number is raised to a fractional 
power). Hence, only z = 3 is a root of Equation (8). 
Summing up, we conclude that Equation (8) has five roots: 


—1+ V 233 —1 329 
gi, 2 ee %3=7, ee os r= 3. 
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EXERCISES 
In Problems 701 through 735, solve the given equations: 


2g (re SE mt pat 9—x)2 
701. (+) x(q)" sE. 702. 2**x5**=0.001 x (108-*) 


3 


703. (=)" ae (+) es Jue 704. (0.6)*X (2)* -12 (20 27 ae 


9 425 


705. V WV sevoanse 125* =43/3. 706. 10*—5*-1 x 2-2 950. 

707, 28% 3% —23"-1y 3x+1— 288, 708. 2Xx79*—5x499%*4+3=0, 

709. 3X5**-1_2x5*-1=0.2. 7410, 9%°-! —36x3*°-3+3=0, 

+10 9 
4 ~~ Ox-2 ° 

13, 4Vet+t_oVeti+2_9 744, get VFHF_5(7/Q)e-24+V 4 __g_ 9, 

715. 52X*— 7% —35x5%%—35 x7 =0. 7416, 4% —3%-0.5 = Bxt0.5__92x-1 

117. (2+ V3x+(2—-V3)*=4. 718. 4*+6%= 2x9, 

719. 2X4*+25%+1= 15x10". 720. 16% 36% = 281%, 

721. 56X4*-1 53x 14% +. 2x 49e+0.5 — 0, 

722, 22x 9% — 2x 63x-1 + 42x-1 x Bax—-2 — 0), 

723, 2% —2x(0.5)2*—(0.5)*+1=0. 

724. 27 X 2-8*+4.9 x 2% — 23% 27 x 2-*# = 8, 


125, (24+) 3) ~2441 4 (2 ay -28-1 = 


711. 712, 338%+1 —427%-1 4 91.5x-1 _ 99 — 0. 


een aes 
2273." 
3x 


x 
726, 3*xg*t2—6. 727, 5e-2x2 "+! 4, 
728, (e®@—2—1)"-1=4. 729. Jx|™*-2* =14. 
730. (©—2)**-*=(x—2)12, 734. (3a —4)2** +2 = (32 — 4) 
732, 3*+4%=5", 733, 8—2Xx2%+28-*%—2—0, 
734. V2 (QV #-3_3V 7-3) — 32 Vxt—841 _ 3Vx*-341 1g V5_1g, 
735. 2V 2X42 +5x2242 VY x= 2245 Vex I+ 4, 
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When solving logarithmic equations, we use two basic methods: 
(1) replacing the equation log, f (zr) = log, g (x) by f (xz) = g (2); 
(2) introducing new variables. Sometimes we have to apply artificial 
methods. 
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1. Logarithmic Equations. Consider logarithmic equations of the 


form 
loga f (x) = loga g& (x), (1) 


where a >O and a+ 1. 
The solution of such equations is based on the following theorem. 


Theorem 1. The equation log, f (x) = log, g (x) is equivalent to 
the mixed system: 


{(2)>0 (2) 


f (2) = () 
{He 0. 


Note that for solving Equation (1) we have not necessarily to solve 
System (2). We may proceed in a different way, namely, to solve the 


equation 
f («) = g (2) (3) 


and from the found solutions to choose those which satisfy the 
system of inequalities 
f(z) >0 
g(z) >0, 
that is, those which belong to the domain of definition of Equation (1). 


When solving logarithmic equations, we use the properties of 
logarithms. Consider, for instance, the equation 


(4) 


loga f (x) + loga g (x) = log, h (2). (5) 
It is transformed to: 
loga (f (x) g (x)) = log, h (a). (6) 


But Equations (5) and (6) may be non-equivalent. Indeed, the do- 
main of definition of the expression log, f (x) + log, g (x) is given 


zt) >0 
+0? whereas the domain of 


definition of the expression log, (f (x) g (x)) is specified by the in- 
equality f (z) g (x) > 0 which is, in turn, equivalent to the collec- 
tion of systems of inequalities: 


eee ener 
g(z) >0’ g (xz) <0. 

Thus, when passing from Equation (5) to Equation (6), we can 
encounter an extension of the domain of definition of Equation (5) 


(at the expense of the solutions of the last system of inequalities), 
and, hence, extraneous roots may appear. Therefore, on solving Equa- 


by the system of inequalities 
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tion (6), we have to choose those of its roots which belong to the do- 
main of definition of the original equation (5), that is, which satisfy 


f (xz) >0 
the system of inequalities 4 £(t)>9 This check is an essential 
h(x) >0. 
part of the solution of a logarithmic equation. 
It is clear that the check may also be realized by a direct substitu- 


tion of the found solutions into the original equation. 
Now, consider equations of the form 


logacx f (t) = logax) g (2). (7) 
Their solution is based on the following theorem. 
Theorem 2. Equation (7) is equivalent to the mixed system: 
(/(@) = ¢ (2) 
| fz) >0 
g(x) >0 
a (x) >>0 
a (xz) ~ 1. 
In other words, the roots of Equation (7) are represented by those 


and only those roots of the equation f (x) = g (z) which simultane- 
ously satisfy the conditions: 


f(z) >0, g(z)>0, af) >0, a(x) #1 


(these conditions specify the domain of definition of Equation (7)). 
Example 1. Solve the equation 


log, (x? — 3x — 5) = log, (7 — 2z). (8) 


Solution. By Theorem 1, Equation (8) is equivalent to the fol- 
lowing mixed system: 


z’?—3r—5=7—22 
{B—H—5>0 (9) 
7—2zx>0. 

Solving the equation of this system, we get: z, = 4, tz = —3. 
Of these two values only x = —3 satisfies both inequalities of Sys- 
tem (9) (that is, the value z = 4 does not belong to the domain of 
definition of Equation (8)). Therefore, x = —3 is the solution of 


Equation (8). 
Example 2. Solve the equation 


log (x + 4) + log (22 + 3) = log (1 — 2z). (40) 
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Solution. We transform Equation (10) to the form 
log ((x + 4)(2x + 3)) = log (1 — 2z), 
and further 
(2 + 4)(22 + 3) = 1 — 2z. (14) 
From Equation (11) we find: z,.= —1, zr, = —5.5. 


The domain of definition of Equation (10) is given by the system 
of inequalities: 


zr+4>0 
2r+3>0 (12) 
1—2r>0. 
Substituting the found roots of Equation (11) into System (12), 
we make sure that x, = —1 satisfies this system, while x, = —5.5 
does not. Thus, z = —1 is the only root of Equation (10). 


Example 3. Solve the equation 
logs (x? — 1) = logy:(x — 1). (13 
2 


Solution. First of all, let us pass in Equation (13) to logarithms 
with equal bases. Since log,V = log, N”, Equation (413) is trans- 
formed to the following: 


log (z? — 1) = logy: y-1 (x — 1)", 
2 
Further, we have: log, (x? — 1) = —loge (x — 1), 
loge (z? — 1) = logs. (14) 
Solving Equation (14), we find: 
z,=0, nn ae poral 


It remains only to choose from the found values those which 
satisfy the system of inequalities v’—i>od 


z—1>0. 
Solving this system, we find that z>1. Of the found values 2z,, 


Ze, Z3, only rz = ave satisfies the inequality z>1. Hence, 


z= fas is the only root of Equation (13). 
Example 4, Solve the equation 


logs, (7 — 1)= loge+, (5 — 2). (15) 
9—0840 
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Solution. By Theorem 2, this equation is equivalent to the system 
e@—1=5—2 
z2—1>0 
} 5-2>0 (16) 
z+4>0 
zt+4-1. 
Solving the equation, entering System (16), we get: z; = 2, tr. =—3. 
Of these two values only x = 2 satisfies the rest of the conditions 
of System (16). Thus, z = 2 is a root of Equation (15). 


Example 5. Solve the equation log? z+ loga+1= f 


zx 
log 75 
Solution. Since log = = log x —1, the given equation can be re- 
19 


written: 
7 
2 ee ee 
log?z-+logz+1= ee 


Setting u = log x, we get the equation 
7 

2 ee F 

uetu+it-= 7eEey BS 


whence we find: u = 2. From the equation log x = 2 we find: z = 100. 
This is just the only root of the original equation. 
Example 6. Solve the equation 


log? «3 — log (0.1z1°) = 0. (17) 
Solution. We have: 
(log x*)? — log z!° — log 0.1 = 0, 
9 log? xz — 10 log|[z|/+1=0, 
and further 
9 log? xz — 10 logz +1=0 
(in this case | z | = zx since the domain of definition of Equation (17) 


is given by the inequality z > 0). 
Setting u = log z, we get the quadratic equation 9u? — 10u + 


1 = 0, whose roots are: u, = 1, ug = + It remains to solve the 


collection of equations: log x = 1; logz = =: 

From the first equation we find: x, = 10, from the second: zz, = 
7 10. These values of x are also solutions of Equation (17). 

Example 7. Solve the equation 


logo.sx 22 — 14 logiex x® + 40 logyeV x = 0. 
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Solution. Changing the base of all the logarithms to 2, we get: 


loge 2? 14 loge 2® 40 logs Vi A) 

log, 0.52 log, 162 log, 4x : 
and further 

2log, |z| == 42 Joga x 20 logs x _0 


log, z—1 log, z+4 log,z+2 — 


From the given equation it follows that zx >> 0, and therefore 
|x |= 2, that is, log, |x |= log. xz. Setting u = loge z, we get 
the equation 


2u 42u 20u 
u—1 rama aa u--+2 = 
1 
whose roots are: u, = —p w= 0, us = 2. 


Now, the problem is reduced tv solving the following collection 
of equations: 


log, z= —t; log, z= 0; log. z= 2. 


From the first equation we get: x, = ve from the second: x, = 1, 


from the third: x, = 4. 

All the found values are the roots of the original equation (the 
reader is invited to make this sure independently). 

Example 8. Solve the equation 


log (20 — x) = log? z. 


Solution. We fail to solve this equation using the methods con- 
sidered in the previous examples. Let us find one of its roots using 
the trial and error method. In this case we get z, = 10. But we have 
no right to assert that the equation is already solved since it may 
have some other roots. Let us prove that there are no other roots. 
It is clear that the roots of the given equation should be sought for 
in its domain of definition, that is, in the interval (0, 20). In this 
interval the function y = log (20 — =) decreases, while the function 
y = log? zincreases. But then the equation has only one root (see 
Item 3 of Sec. 12). Thus, z = 10 is the only root of the given cquation. 

2. Exponential-logarithmic Equations. Here, we shall consider 
equations which may be regarded as both exponential and logarith- 
mic. 

Example 9. Solve the equation 

gimlex —0.0t. (18) 


Solution. The domain of definition of the equation is x >0. 
In this domain the expressions contained on both sides of Equa- 


ae 
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tion (18) take on only positive values, therefore taking the decimal 
logarithms of both sides of the equation, we get the equation 


log x'- lex — log 0.01 
which is equivalent to Equation (18). Further, we have: 


(4 — log x) log x = —2, 


Setting u = log z, we get the equation (1 — u) u = —2, whence 
u, = —1, uw, = 2. It remains to solve the following collection of 
equations: log x = —1; logz = 2. 


From this collection we get: z, = 0.1, x2 = 100. These are roots 
of Equation (418). 
Example 10. Solve the equation 


log, (Bz!08s* + 4) = 2 log, z. (19) 


Solution. Using the ‘definition of logarithm, we transform Equa- 
tion (19) to: 


x2 logs x — Szlogs x + 4. 


Setting u = 2!s*, we get the equation u? — 3u — 4 =0, whose 


roots are: u,; = —1, uz = 4. 
Now, the problem is reduced to solving the following collection 
of equations: xlo%s* = —4; zloese — 4, 


Since zloes* ~ 0, and —1 <0, the first equation of this collec- 
tion has no solution. Taking the logarithms to the base 5 of both 
sides of the second equation, we get: 


log? z = log, 4, i.e. logy x = + V logs 4, 
whence we find: 2,2 = 5i+V'8s*, These {are roots of Equa- 


tion (19). 
Example 11. Solve the equation 


1 
= 4 

logs (5* + 125) =log;6+1+5—. (20) 

Solution. Let us first consider the given equation as a logarithmic 


one. Since 4 + - = log, 5) t2e , we write Equation (20) in the form: 


1 
‘toy. 


4 
logs (5 * + 125) = log, 6 + log, 5 
Further, we have: 


et, 


4 1 A 
logs (5* + 125) = log, (6X5 X52), 5* +125 = 30x 5%. 
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We have obtained an exponential equation which can be solved 
1 


by introducing a new variable. Setting u = 52*, we get the equation 


u? — 30u + 125 = 0, whose roots are: u, 


=5, Uy = 25 


Now, the problem is reduced to solving the collection of two equa- 


tions 


ane pee 
52% = §; 52% = 25. 


From the first equation we get: = = - whence z, = 


From the second equation we get: = 2, 


Thus, Equation (20) has two roots: 2, a 


EXERCISES 


In Problems 736 through 805, solve the indicated equations: 
736. log, = = cs log, (4— 2). 787. logs ((x — 1) (22 — 1)) = 0. 


—Azr+3 


whence z 


and 22 = 


2 
738. logy; Fa 2. 739. log (2 $1.5) = loge. 


740. log (4.5 — z) = log 4.5 — log z. 


741. log WY 5z —3 + log Vz+1 = 2 + log 0.018. 


742. log Vz — 5 + log VY 22 — 3 + 1 = log’30. 
743. log (23 ++ 27) — 0.5 log (2? + 62 + 9) = 3 lo 


a8 A 


744. log 5 + log (z + 10) = 1 — log (22 Pa 4) + ie — 20). 


745. log, (8z — 11) + log, (c — 27) = 3 + log, 8 
746 1—logz log? 14—log?4 
. x _ log 3.5* . 


747, logs (z-+1)2 + log, V z?-+-2z+1=6. 


148. log (35 — x3) —3 749. log 2+ log (4 —52 — 62?) —3. 
log (5—z) log / 2z—1 

750. logy logs V'2=0. 754. log, logs *—>" =0 
v r 


752. log, logs logs (22 —1)= = * 


753. logy V1F2+3 logy (4—2)=log 1 (1—22)?-+2. 
t 6 


2 
754. (4 —log 2) log, z= log 3—log (x — 2). 


755. logis (t+2)=1. 756. logy (2e—9)= logy» (23 —6z). 


757. logsx—a 2+ 2 logsx—2 t= logsx-e (z+ 4). 
758. log, (z+42)-logy2=1. 759. 2?-logy 27-log, 


z=2+4, 
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760. 


761. 


763. 


765. 
767. 


768. 
770. 
77. 


773. 


774. 


775. 
776. 


778. 
780. 


782. 


784. 
786. 
788, 


790. 


792. 


793. 
795. 


796. 
797, 


798, 
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{+ loge a — (log 2? —-1) logy 10. 
2 
1+ 2 logy 2-log, (10 — as ORE "i 762. re aaa 4. 
logs (—2?—82—14) logeesixg4 9= 1. 764. 0.4 logtz—log? z+0.9=0. 
1 5 


So flea) tesloeer 766. 4—log s=3 V log =z. 


log? (1002) + log? (102) == 14 log z+ 45. 
1 — log? x? 
log « —2 log? x 
log (log x) +- log (log x3 — 2) =0. 


=Jlog2t+5. 169. logy5V5— 3 = log V5. 


2 
log, 2-+loggz==2.5. 772. log? 4 4z-+- loge =8. 


___logs (z?—8) 
log (x? — 8) -log (2— 2) = “leew 


=2. 


4 
716 
3 logis (V 2?-F 1 +2) + log, (V 2? 1 —2) = logs (47 +1) —0.5. 

2 logy 3+ logyx 3-+3 logex3=0. 777. logxss (2 —4 ) = log, 4 (e+ 1). 
32 


log, log, (xz? —16) —log , log, 
- Bs 


logsxs7 (5t +3) + logsxes (32-+7)=2. 779. (0.4)!°8? *+! — (6,25)2-108 2°. 
(1.25)! — 1083 * — (0,64)? 10822", 7g4, lB * — 100022, 


= log ee 
V pion Vz =10. 783. x Ve 
log x+7 
a © eetQle eet, 985, (i g)e eo hae, 


loesst+4 gz, 787, (Vz) leat (N= 5, 
log: (2c®-2—1)4-4= 22, 789, 15108 Azlose 9x41 4, 
161%x2—Br, 794, glee st-loagxts_t _o, 

z 


5log x__glog x-4 = glog x+t — 50g x4 
a" log 4 


2V 2 


9,106 *4 3,7 10g x 5. 794. (106s x)§-3 logs x _ 


goed x?-logs 2x-2 + (2 + 2)!08(x+.2)24 =3, 


2 
+ log x2 Tons @FD) 
2x3 x io 
qe Tay : =5+i4+7 V2 : 


log (3% — 24-*) = 2++-0.25 log 16—0.5z log 4. 
log, (92) = 25108 V3==, 
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799. 3log2-+-log QV #=!-! 1) =10g 0.4V 2V F-14441. 
800. Jc —1| 108? *— log x? jp _4 13, 
x 
Bot, IO 1-D— (2et tor 5)lO%2, gog, 2 898 x 4glows? 4, 
803. 32+ (8—2) logy 2=log, (9x (-5-)° +2x6*) +4. 
804. x? log, (522? —2x—3) —x log, (522 —2x—3)=2?+ 2. 
e 


322+ 117-+6 


805. 2? logs ote —zx* logs (2+ 82) = 2? —4-+ 2 logyrs 10 
2 


SEC. 15. SYSTEMS OF EXPONENTIAL AND 
LOGARITHMIC EQUATIONS 


When solving systems of exponential and logarithmic equations, 
we use the same techniques as were applied in solving systems of 
algebraic equations. However, we should like to underline that in 
many cases, prior to applying this or that method of solution, each 
equation of a system should be simplified. 

Example 1. Solve the system of equations 


25% 4. 25% — 20 
o5e — 55, (1) 


Solution. Setting u = 25*, v = 25%, we get thé system of equa- 


meee ech haa fous BOLaOAS: 
tions is 5V 5: whic. as four Solutions: 


= mats cea ae amet ae. 
y= V5" lv=5 ° lvy,=—V5’ lvy,=—5. 

But u = 25*, v = 25", hence, u > 0, v > 0, that is, of the four 
found solutions we have to take only the first two. 


Thus, the problem is reduced to solving the following collection of 
systems of equations: 


age pee 
25¥=V5’ |25¥=5. 


From the first system we find: xz, = ; n= + from the second: 


4 1. 
Lo =F] Yo = De 
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Thus, System (1) has two solutions: (=, =), (+) +). 
Example 2. Solve the system 
eee =12 
24¥3* — 18. 


Solution. Multiplying termwise the equations of System (2), we 
get the equation 


(2) 


2*tu3*tv = 216 or 6**4 = 63, 
whence x + y = 3. 
Dividing termwise the first equation of System (2) by the second, 
we get the equation 
ee 528 2\e-y_ 2 
reorredor (EE, 
whence r—y=1. 


xz — 
Further, from the system of equations ae nl we find: r= 2, 


y=1. 
Thus, the pair (2, 1) is the solution of System (2). 
Example 3. Solve the system 
gta 
ae = 64. (3) 


Solution. Taking the logarithms to the base 2 of both sides of each 
of the equations of System (3), we get the following system of equ- 
ations: 

i gv-2-= 2 ae log, x= 2 
log, 2?¥-3 = 6 ve (2y — 3) loggz=6. 


It is clear that 241, that is, log,z=40. Therefore, dividing 
the first equation of this system by the second, we_ get: 
Se , whence y = 3. Substituting this value of y into the 
2-3 3 y 
equation (y — 2) log. x = 2, we find: loggz = 2, that is, x = 4. 

Thus, the pair (4, 3) is the solution of System (3). 

Example 4. Solve the system of equations 


log, y- log, (y—3z) = 1. 
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Solution. Let us reduce the first equation of System (4) to a simpler 
form. For this purpose, we take the logarithm to the base y of both 
sides of the equation: 


5 
logy ( z'y * y= logy xr, 
and further 


log, gy logy y= = log, z, logy +1= 2 logy z. 


Setting u = log, z, we get the quadratic (with respect tow) equa- 
tion u? —2u + 1=0, whose roots are: uy = 2, U2 =75: Hence, 


either log, x = 2 and therefore x = y?*, or logy x = > ,thenz = Vy, 


i.e. y = x. Thus, the first equation of System (4) is reduced to the 
collection of two simpler equations: 


r=; yor’, 


Let us now reduce the second equation of System (4) to a simpler 
form. To this end, we change the base of the logarithm to 4: 


log, (y—3z) =1 


log, y- log, y 


’ 


and, further, log, (y — 3x) = 1, whence y — 3z = 4. 

It now remains to solve the collection of two simple systems of 
equations: ‘ 
eee ert 

y—32=4 ly—3r=4. 


The first system has no solution, the second has two solutions: 
(4, 16), (—4, 1). 
Check. The solutions of System (4) must satisfy the following con- 
ditions: 
z>0 
y>0 
y—3zr>0 
yi. 


The pair (4, 16) satisfies this system, whereas the pair (—1, 1} 
does not. Hence, (4, 16) is the only solution of System (4). 


EXERCISES 
In Problems 806 through 834, solve the given systems of equations: 
3 \x-y 2\%-y_ 65 
aes af oo C y— 

806. {{ 7 (3 "= 35 807. epee 2 

zy —x+y=118 oe 
808, heat ieee 12 

e4tty=4 2. 

8* = 10y 2* x OY = 648 
me {3° = by, ah (jecen oais, 

3% —22¥=77 yt] — 27 
811. { eo 812. { as | 

32 ov =7, oe ra 

x+y — y12 vay 

813. & yy BIA. i 

yXt¥ = x3, yy = pl. 

log x+ log y= log 2 log, z—log poe 
815. fe ae Ca le ae a 

ie zy =16. 
817 log (x?+- y?) —1 = log 13 818 , (logy «+ logs y)= 
* (log (x-+ y) —log (x — y) =3 log 2. *  \cy = 64. 


107-108 (=—¥) — 95 
log (« —y) + log (z+ y) =1-+2 log 2. 


x— st 
x QY = 
821. -V ae go, {7 X? acer 
oe 2yms) bys Ya) =4- 


819 ee are 


log (ct —y)? = 2 log 2. 820. { 


x 


823. { 


logs aie 3 (2 log, s—log , y)=10 
ein: 824, 


ry = 81. 


1 
825. on (yz )+ logs —- =—2 


xt y2= 25, 
5 
(z+ y) 89-* = =e fee 
826. 27 827, ee ay 
ieee xX = 9 (x >0, y> 0). 
202 logs Ya Ty 08s x gy V3 
‘$28. 8 
i. z+ logs, = 3° 
329. 


log,z 
log, zy + 3 logs y =0 
log, oes z-loz,y=0. 
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loge (t+ y) +2 logs (te —y)=5 


830. 2% — 5 20.5(x+y-1) + Qu+1—O, 
log, (102%) =4—y 
831. t+3y—1 


logs == log, (x —1) — log, (3—2). 


sy —2z 


* Ulog y log (z+ y) = log z log (x —y). 


Ak+Y = 27-4. 9x-Y 
So: ee —21 x 2e+Y = 278-Y 7K Qx-¥tT, 
acd y— x+y 
Bia, SO en ee 


| 2x X 22*+Y + By xX BXtY = 1, 


SEC. 16. RATIONAL INEQUALITIES 


1. Basie Concepts. The domain of definition of the inequality f (x) > 
g (x) is defined as the set of all x’s where both functions f (z) 
and g (x) are defined. In other words, the domain of definition of the 
inequality f (x) > g (a) is the intersection of the domains of defini- 
tion of f (x) and g (z). 

A particular solution of the inequality f (x) > g (x) is defined as 
a value of the variable x satisfying this inequality (that is, any value 
of x for which the statement “the value of the function f (z) is greater 
than the value of the function g (z)” is true). The solution of an in- 
equality is understood as the set of its particular solutions. 

Two inequalities in one variable z are said to be equivalent if their 
solutions coincide (in particular, if both inequalities have no solu- 
tions). If each particular solution of the inequality /, (x) > g, (x) 
is a particular solution of the inequality f/f, (z) > ge (x) obtained as 
the result of transformations of the inequality f,\z) > g, (z) (that is, 
if the solution of the first inequality enters the solution of the second 
inequality), then the inequality f. (z) > ge (x) is said to be a con- 
sequence of the inequality f, (x) > g, (xz). The following theorems 
dwell on transformations leading to equivalent inequalities. 

Theorem 1. If to both sides of an inequality the same function @ (zx) 
is added which is defined for all x’s from the domain of definition of the 
original inequality and the sense of the inequality is left unchanged, 
then the obtained inequality is equivalent to the given inequality. 

Thus, the inequalities 


f(z) > g(a) and f(x) + 9 @) >a) + @ &) 
are equivalent if g(x) satisfies the conditions of the theorem. 
Corollary. The inequalities 


f (x) + @ (2) > g (2) and f (x) > g (x) — @ (2) 


are equivalent. 
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Theorem 2. If both sides of an inequality are multiplied (or divided) 
by the same function q (x), which for all x’s from the domain of defini- 
tion of the original inequality takes on only positive values, and the 
sense of the inequality is left unchanged, then the obtained inequality 
is equivalent to the given. 

Thus, if  (z) > 0, then the inequalities 


f(z) > g (z) and f(z) 9(%)>e(z) 9(2) 


(or ie > a ) are equivalent. 

Corollary. If both sides of an inequality are multiplied (or divided) 
by the same positive number and the sense of the inequality is left un- 
changed, then the obtained inequality is equivalent to the given. 

Theorem 3. If both sides of an inequality are multiplied (or divided) 
by the same function @ (x), which for all x’s from the domain of defi- 
nition of the original inequality takes on only negative values, and the 
sense of the inequality is reversed, then the obtained inequality is equiv- 
alent to the given. 

Thus, if @ (z) <0, then the inequalities 


f (x) >g (x) and f(z) @ (7) <8 (2) @ (2) 


(or 4 <3) are equivalent. 

Corollary. If both sides of an inequality are multiplied (or divided) 
by the same negative number and the sense of the inequality is reversed, 
then the obtained inequality is equivalent to the given inequality. 

Theorem 4. Let there be given an inequality f (x) > g (x), where 
f (z) > 0 and g (x) > 0 for all x's from the domain of definition of the 
inequality. If both sides of the inequality are raised to the same naturat 
power nand the sense of the inequality is left unchanged, then the fol- 
lowing inequality is obtained: 


(f (z))" > (g @))”, 
which is equivalent to the given inequality. 

Remark. In Sec. 7 we already marked that identical transforma- 
tions might cause a change in the domain of definition of a function. 
For instance, collection of like terms and reduction of a fraction may 
result in an extension of the domain of definition. When solving an 
inequality we use identical transformations which may yield a non- 
equivalent inequality. Consider, as an example, the inequality 


Vete—1>Vr—5. (4) 
Adding the same function g (z) = —Yz to both sides of the 
inequality, we get the inequality 


Vr+a2—1-—Vz2>V2z—5-Yz, (2} 
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equivalent (by Theorem 1) to Inequality (1). Further we have: 
z—1>-—5, (3) 


whence + > —4. But Inequality (1) has the solution x >0, that 
is, Inequalities (1) and (3) are not equivalent (Inequality (3) is a 
consequence of Inequality (1)). The thing is that the inequality 
xz —1>—5 has a wider domain of definition as compared with 
Inequality (4); this extension is due to collecting like terms in In- 
equality (2). Therefore, after carrying out identical transformations 
resulting in an extension of the domain of definition of the inequality, 
we have to choose those of the found solutions which belong to the 
domain of definition of the original inequality. 
2. Rational Inequalities. Consider the function 


: (zx) a (cx —ay)™! (x—ay)”*. ‘ (a —ap)"k (4) 
Ss ? 
(tx —by)™! (7 —bq)™*... (2 —bp)™P 
where 7, M2, ..., Mp, My, Mg, ..., Mp are natural numbers, and 
the numbers a;, a2, ..., ap, bi, are any numbers such 


b 
2 
that a; ~ b;, wherei = 1,2, ..., k,j =1, 5 ..., p. An inequality 


-3 0 air 2 4 x 
Fig. 6 


of the form f (x) > 0, where f (x) is defined by (4), is called a rational 
inequality. At points x = a; the function f (x) vanishes (these points 
are called function zeros). The points x = Db, are the points of disconti- 
nuity of the function f (x). Marking all fanction zeros and points of 
discontinuity on the number line, we separate the latter into k + 
p +1 intervals. As is known from the course of mathematical anal- 
ysis, within each of these intervals the function f (x) is continuous 
and preserves the sign. To determine this sign, it suffices to find the 
‘sign of the function at any point from the interval we are interested in. 


Example 1. Solve the inequality eee) 0. 


(x —4)' 
Solution. The function f(z) = “ee vanishes at the 
points z, = 0, zz, = 2, x3 = —3 and has a discontinuity at point 


xq, = 4. These four points divide the number line into five intervals 
(Fig. 6): (—oo, —3), (—3, 0), (0, 2), (2, 4), (4, 00). Let us deter- 
mine the sign of the function f (x) within each of these intervals. 

We take the point z = —4 in the interval (—oo, —3). We have: 
f (—4) <0, hence, f (x) <0 in (—oo, —82) 
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We take the point x = —1 in the interval (—3, 0). We have: 
f (—1) > 0. hence, f (x) > 0 in (—3, 0). 

We take the point « = 14 in the interval (0, 2). We have: f (1) >0, 
hence, f (x) > 0 in (0, 2). 

We take the point « = 3 in the interval (2, 4). We have: f (3) <0, 
hence, f (v) <0 in (2, 4). 

We take the point z = 5 in the interval (4, 00). We have: f (5) > 
0, hence, f (z) > 0 in (4, o). 

We solve the inequality f (z) > 0. From the above reasoning it 
is clear that the inequality is fulfilled within the intervals (—3, 0), 
(0, 2) and (4, oo). The union of these intervals just presents the so- 
lution of the given inequality. 

The answer may be written in two ways: 

(1) (—3, 0) U (0, 2) UA, 0); 

(2) -3<24<0; 0O<2t<2; 4<4< o—w. 

In practice, for solving the inequality f (x) > 0 (and also <, 
>, <), where f (x) is a function of the form (4), we apply the so- 
called method of intervals—a geometric method of solution based 
on the three obvious statements: 

(1) If c is the greatest of the numbers a;, b;, then the function f (z) 
is positive in the interval (c, oo). 

(2) If a; (or bj) is such a point that the exponent n; of the function. 
(z — a,)"' [or (x — b;)"4] is an odd number, then on the right and. 
on the left of a; (or of b;), i.e. in adjacent intervals the function has. 


- + + - + 

SS SS Se aaa ee 

=3 0 2 4% 
Fig. 7 


unlike signs and point a; (or bj) is called simple. The above statement. 
means that, when passing through a simple point, the function f (2). 
changes sign. 

(3) If a; (or b;) is a point such that the exponent n; of the function 
(x — a;)"' lor (x — b,)"4] is an even number, then on the right and 
on the left of a; (or of b;), i.e. in adjacent intervals the function f (zx) 
has like signs and point a; (or bj) is called a double point. The above 
statement means that, when passing through a double point, the 
function does not change sign. 

Thus, in Example 1, the points z = 2, = —3, x = 4 are simple, 
while x = 0 is a double point. The signs of the function f (x) in the 
relevant intervals are shown in Fig. 7. 

Hence, f (x) > 0 in the intervals (—3, 0), (0, 2) and (4, oo). 
The same was obtained above when solving Example 1. 
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The method of intervals based on the three statements formulated 
above is used for solving inequalities of the form 


(x —ay)"! (x —ayg)"?.. «(a —ap)”h ss 
ot 0 (<0). : 
(x—b,)™ (w@—by)™... (—bp)™p ( ) Wy 


It consists in the following: 

(1) All zeros and points of discontinuity of the function f (x) con- 
tained on the left-hand side of Inequality (5) are marked on the num- 
ber line with uninked (white) circles. 

(2) From right to left, beginning above the number line, a wavy 
curve is drawn which passes through all the marked points so that,. 


Fig. 8 


when passing through a simple point, the curve intersects the num-- 
ber line, and, when passing through a double point, the curve re- 
mains located on one side of the number line. 

(3) The appropriate intervals are chosen in accordance with the 
sign of Inequality (5) (the function f (x) is positive whenever the 
curve is situated above the number line; it is negative if the curve 
is found below the number line); their union just represents the 
solution of Inequality (5). 

For convenience, a number corresponding to a double point will 
be underlined, and the wavy curve will be called the curve of signs. 
Figure 8 represents the curve of signs for the inequality from Exam- 
ple 4. 

Let us also note that in the non-strict inequalities f (x) > 0 or 
f (cz) <0, where f (x) is a function of the form (4), the zeros of the 
function are marked with inked (black) circles in the figure and are 
included in the answer. Points of discontinuity are always repre-. 
sented by uninked circles and are not included in the answer. 


Example 2. Solve the inequality et eV OETA <0. 


Solution. Let us transform the inequality to 
ety JerVys <0 
2 (2+) x4(2+7) 


A change in sign of the ac Lc ae Pa Pr 
z— x -++-— 


4 
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is illustrated by a curve of signs; here all zeros and points of 
discontinuity are simple points (Fig.9). The values of x for 


ZZ 


“Ss wW2\. 72. ER v3 % 
4 2 


Fig. 9 


which f(z) <0 (they are hatched in figure) lie in the intervals 
(co, 5), (—V3, —Z) and (>, V3) 


The union of these intervals represents the solution of the given 
inequality. 
Example 3. Solve the inequality 273 — 527 + 27 <0. 


Solution, We have: 2x (x— 2) (s+) <0, and further 


x (t—2) (z+) <0. 


We now draw the curve of signs (Fig. 10). Since the given inequal- 
ity is non-strict, it is also satisfied by those values of x for which 


Li 


Fig. 10 


the left-hand member of the inequality vanishes. These points are 
marked in Fig. 10 with inked circles. Thus, the given inequality has 


the following solution: (—oo, 0] U [+ ‘ 2]. 


Example 4. Solve the inequality as > 0. 


Solution. Multiplying both sides of |the inequality by —1, 
we get: 
x2 3r—18 (2 —6) (e+) 
Aoi7R 9 8 GoHe-n S 
Reducing the fraction on the left side of the inequality by + — 6, 
we get: 28 <0. With the aid of the curve of signs (Fig. 11 (a)) 
we find the interval [—3, 7). 
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Excluding from the found set the value x = 6 as not belonging to 
the domain of definition of the original inequality (Fig. 11 (b)), we 
get the following solution: [—3, 6) U (6, 7 


(a) Li 
Ag 7 i 
@Q@ ALM 
a. 6 7 x 
Fig. 14 
a6 er 


Example 5. Solve the inequality 


F ee z+5 
Solution. We have: = = | << 0, and further G=jGL >0. 


We draw the curve of signs for the function f (x)= ecpesT 


(Fig. 12) and, with the aid of this curve find the solution of this 
inequality: (—5, —1) U (1, ©). 


le 


=) -1 I * 
Fig. 12 y 
Example 6. Solve the inequality —* ee ere <0. 


Solution. We mark on the number line the zeros of the function: 4, 
— 2, 3, and —6 (with shaded circles) and the points of discontinuity: 
0 and 7 (with open circles), isolate the double points: —2 and 0, 
and draw the curve of signs (Fig. 13). We write the answer 


—6<r<-2; -2<2<0; 0<2e<14;5 3<24<7 
or more briefly [—6, 0) U (0, 4] U[3. 7). 
Example 7. Solve the inequality = t4— <0. 


10—0840 
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Solution. The discriminant D of the denominator is equal to 
9 — 20 < 0. But, as is known, if the discriminant of the quadratic 
trinomial az? + bz +c, where a> 0, is negative, then the in- 
equality az? + bx + c > 0 is fulfilled for all z’s. 

Thus, the denominator of the left-hand member of the given in- 
equality is positive for any values of z, therefore, multiplying both 
sides of the inequality by z? — 3z + 5 and retaining the sense of 


Fig. 13 


the inequality, we get the inequality 32 + 4< 0 equivalent to the 
given. Its solution, and, consequently, the solution of the original 


inequality is represented by the number interval (—o, — +). 


3. Systems and Collections of Inequalities in One Variable. Sev- 
eral inequalities in one variable form a system of inequalities if a 
problem is posed to find all those values of the variable which si- 
multaneously satisfy each of the given inequalities. 

Several inequalities in one variable form a collection of inequali- 
ties if a problem is posed to find all those values of the variable each 
of which satisfies at least one of the given inequalities. 

Hence it follows that the solution of a system of inequalities is 
an intersection of solutions of the inequalities forming the system; 
the solution of a collection of inequalities is a union of solutions of 
the inequalities entering the collection (here, as above, the solution is 
understood as the general solution, that is, the set of all particular 
solutions). 

The inequalities forming a system areunited by a brace. Some-~ 
times, a system may be written in line. For instance, the 

i +3< 24-4 
everm 22+3>3r—1 
82 —1< 274 +3 <2 — 4, 

From the definition of a system of inequalities it follows that if 
the inequality f (x) > g(z) is a consequence of the inequalities 
fy (x) > g, (x) and fe (x) > ge (x) (or a consequence of only one of 
these inequalities), then the system of inequalities 


may be written in the following way: 


i (x) > g4 (2) 
fe (2) > 82 (x) 
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is equivalent to the following system: 


fy (x) > g1 (2) 
fe (x) > 2 (2) 
f(z) > (2). 


In other words, if a consequent inequality is appended to a given 
system of inequalities or, vice versa, a consequent inequality is 
rejected from a given system of inequalities, then the obtained 
system of inequalities is equivalent to the given system. Thus, the 
following two systems of inequalities are equivalent: 


w—5z>3 2—5ae~>7 
zv—5x2>7 and (it ; 
22—1 < 
ep) <i z+2 


(here, the inequality x? — 5z > 3, which is a consequence of the 
inequality «2 — 5z > 7, has been rejected). 

The inequalities forming a collection are united by a bracket. A col- 
lection of inequalities may also be written in line; in such a case the 
inequalities are separated by a semicolon. 

A non-strict inequality is equivalent to a collection consisting 
of a strict inequality and an equation. For instance, the inequality 
f (x) > g (x) is equivalent to the collection 


Pies 
f (z) = g (2). 


Any nonequality f (x) + g (x) can also be written as a collection 
of two strict inequalities: 


f(z) >e(z); f(@)<g). 


Several systems of inequalities in one variable form a collection of 
systems of inequalities if a problem is to find all those values of the 
variable each of which satisfies at least one of the given systems. 

rtzer—4 <1 

Example 8. Solve the system of inequalities | z 

x? < 64. 

Solution. Let us first consider the first inequality. We have: 


<0. 


z?-+2—4 
ca aes 4 <= 0, 


(t—2) (@+2) 
Zz 


10* 
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With the aid of the curve of signs (Fig. 14), we find the solution 
of this inequality: (—oo, —2) J (0, 2). Let us solve the second in- 
equality of the given system. We have: x?— 64 < 0 or (x—8) (2 + 
8) <0. 

With the aid of the curve of signs (Fig. 15), we find the solution 
of this inequality: (—8, 8). 


Marking the found solutions of the first and second inequalities on 
the number line (Fig. 16), we find the intersection of the solutions. 
Answer: (—8, —2)U (0, 2). 

Example 9. Find the domain of definition of the function 

es 
f(@Z= ao +7 (zt — 523 + 62%) (1— 2°). 

Solution. The problem is reduced to solving the following system 
of inequalities: 


z+2 


32 —6 > 0 
(x4 — 5x3 + 62x?) (1—2?) > 0. 


Fig. 17 


We transform the first inequality of the system to 5 > 0 and, 


with the aid of the curve of signs shown in Fig. 17, find the solution 
of this inequality: (—oo, —2) [J (2, oo). 
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We then transform the second inequality of the system to: 
x? (x — 2) (x — 3) (w@ —1)(#+1)<0. 


With the aid of the curve of signs shown in Fig. 18, we find the 
solution of this inequality: [—1, 4] J [2, 3]. 


=] AN fi 2 3 x 
Fig. 18 


Marking the found solutions of the first and second inequalities of 
the original system on the number line (Fig. 19), we find the inter- 
section of the solutions: [2, 3]. 


m2 -I 1 2 3 x 
Fig. 19 


Example 10. Solve the collection of inequalities 


“25 > 10023 
(x+9) (52 — x? — 18) 
x? —182-+.45 


> 0. 


Solution. Let us first transform the first inequality of the collection 
to: z° (x — 10) (x + 10)>0. With the aid of the curve of signs 


-10 0 10 * = 


Fig. 20 


shown in Fig. 20, we find the solution of this inequality: [—10, 0] U 
[10, 00). 
Consider the second inequality of the collection. We have: 


(x-+ 9) (x? — 52 — 18) 
(x —3) (x —15) < 0. 


Since the discriminant of the quadratic trinomial x? — 5x — 18 is 
negative, and the leading coefficient is positive, we have: 


x? — 5x--18 > 0 
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for all values of z, and, consequently, dividing both sides of the 
inequality by z? — 5x—18 and retaining the sense of the inequality, 
we get the equivalent inequality: 


z+9 
G3 @—1) <9: 


With the aid of the curve of signs represented in Fig. 21, we 
find the solution of the last inequality: (—oo, —9JIV (3, 15). 


3 


Fig. 24 


Combining the found solutions of each of the inequalities entering 
the collection (Fig. 22), we get: (—oo, 0] U (3, + 00), which is 
just the solution of the original collection. 


109 reg EN 
Fig. 22 


Example 11. Solve the collection of systems of inequalities 
ee ee 
w2<16 = ” (100 > 22. 


The solution of the first system is represented by the number inter- 
val (2, 4); the solution of the second by the number interval [—10, 3). 
With the aid of the number line (see Fig. 23), we get the union of 


-10 2 EAN x 


Fig. 23 


the solutions of the first and second systems: [—10, 4), that is, the 
solution of the given collection of systems. 

Example 12. Find for what values of a both roots of the quadrat- 
ic trinomial (a — 2) 2? — 2ax + a + 3 are positive. 

Solution. Since, by hypothesis, the trinomial has real roots, 
its discriminant D > 0, that is, the inequality 4a? — 4 (a — 2) (a+ 
3)>>0 must be fulfilled. 
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pees a+3 
1t2 = —— 
By Viéte’s theorem, we have: . oF where z, and zx, 
ea a 


are roots of the given quadratic trinomial. By hypothesis, both 
roots are positive, hence, 2,47.>>0, 2,+2,>0. 
Thus, we arrive at the following system of inequalities: 


4a?— 4 (a —2) (a+3) > 0 


“Ea-8: 
Solving this system, we get: 
ax6 


ax —3; a>2_ whence we find:a << —3, 2<a<6. 
ax0;a>2 


Example 13. Find out for what values of a the inequality 


2282-420 
itlGriateae 


is fulfilled for any values of zx. 

Solution. The trinomial x? — 8x + 20 has a positive leading co- 
efficient and a negative discriminant, hence, x?—8z + 20 > 0 for 
all x’s, and therefore the denominator of the given fraction, that is, 
az* + 2(a + 1)4 + 9a + 4, must be negative for all 2’s. This is 
possible if a <0 and D <0, where D is the discriminant of the 
trinomial az? + 2 (a+ 1)x+ 9a +4. Hence, the problem is re- 
duced to solving the system of inequalities 


, <0 . 1 
Riga 2 Gi (Oy AAR AG. from which we get a< 5° 

4. Inequalities Containing the Variable Under the Modulus Sign. 
When solving inequalities containing the variable under the modu- 
lus sign, sometimes we can successfully apply Theorem 4 (see Item 4 
of this section). 

Let us, for instance, solve the inequality | f (z) | > | g (a) |. If 
p (x) is a function, then | p (z) |>>0 and | p (z) |? = (p (a))’. 

This means that, by Theorem 4, the inequality | f (x) | > | g (x) | 
is equivalent to the inequality (f (x))? > (g (z))?. Besides, it is 
sometimes useful to take advantage of the geometric interpretation 
of the modulus of a real number. The thing is that | a | denotes the 
distance from point a on the number line to the origin, while | a — b| 
denotes the distance between points a and b. 
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Example 14. Solve the inequality |z—1|]< 2. 

Solution. First Method. Since both sides of the given inequality 
are nonnegative for all z’s, when squaring them, we get the inequality 
(x — 1)? < 4 which is equivalent to the given inequality. We then 
have: x? — 2x —3< 0, whence we find the solution: (—1, 3). 

Second Method. We may regard | x — 1 | as the distance on the 
number line between points x and 1. Hence, we have to indicate 
on the number line all such points x which are at a distance less 


-1 1 3 x 
Fig. 24 


than 2 (Fig. 24) from the point having the coordinate 1. The desired 
solution is: (—41, 3). 
Third Method. Since 
z—1 if e—1>0, 
|z—1]|= ? 
—(x—1) if —1<0, 
the given inequality is equivalent to the collection of two systems: 
hee i <0 
z—1<2’ |(—(@@—-1< 2. 
From the first system we get: 1<.14<3, fromthe second: —1<24< 
1. Combining these solutions, we find the solution of the given 
inequality, (—1, 3). 
Example 15. Solve the inequality | 22 —1|<]3a+4+1 |. 
Solution. Squaring both sides of the inequality, we get: 


(2x — 1)?< (82 + 1)?, and further z (zt + 2)>0, 


whence we find: (—oo, —2] U [0, +00). 


Example 16. Solve the inequality | sop |> 


Solution. This inequality is equivalent to 
( 2xz+3 \s — 


3x -—2 
which can be rewritten as follows: 
42? +-122+9 — 522+ 247-+-5 
gt —faep4 => 9 or (mn 
1 
5 (2+) (2—5) 
whence <0. 
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Using the method of intervals (Fig. 25), we find the solu- 


tion of the last and given inequality: (-=. +) U (+. Bye 
: 3 


Fig. 25 


Example 17. Solve the inequality | 27 — 3x + 2 |< 2x — 2*. 
Solution. The given inequality is equivalent to the following 
collection of systems: 


eae eee. 
e—32+2<27—22 ’ — (x? — 34+ 2) S2xe—2?. 


Solving this collection, we find: 


(rx—1)(t—2)>0 | (x— 1) (ec —2) <0 
(2—-+) @~2<0' 2—2<0 : 
t<i; x>2 {(<r<2 
eee i 
whence $ <2; e=2; 1<r<2. 


Combining the found solutions, we get: [> 2]. 


Example 18. Solve the inequality |z—4|-+ |2% +6 |> 10. 
Solution. By the definition of modulus, we have: |z—4 | = z—4 
if z>4, and |z—4|= —(¢ — 4) ifx <4. Hence, analysing the 
function |z— 4 |, we have to consider two possibilities: x> 4,. 
x<(4. Similarly, |27 +6|= 27246 if «> — 3, and | 2x + 
+6|= — (22 + 6) if e< — 3. Hence, analysing | 2x + 6| we 
also have two possibilities: «>> — 3; x << — 3. Thus, we have to 
know the position of point x relative to points 4 and —3 on the coor- 
dinate line. These points divide the number line into the following 
three intervals: (—oo, —3], [3, 4], [4, oo). Considering the given 
inequality on each of these intervals, we get the collection of three 
systems: 
(S —3 | —3<1<4 
— (x— 4) — (2x +6) > 10’ — (x— 4) + (2x+ 6) > 10” 
a 


(x — 4) + (22+ 6) > 10. 
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From the first system we find:  <(— 4, from the second: 0<zx< 4, 
from the third: z> 4. Combining the found solutions, we get: (—oo, 

5. Problems on Setting Up Inequalities. 

Example 19. A boy had some number of stamps. He was present- 
ed with a stamp book. If he glues 20 stamps on each sheet, then 
some stamps will have no space to be glued on, and if he glues 23 
stamps per sheet, then at least one sheet will be left empty. If the 
boy is presented with another stamp book with 21 stamps glued on 
each of its sheet, then he will have 500 stamps all in all. How many 
sheets has the stamp book? 

Solution. Let us introduce two variables: x denoting the number 
of sheets in the book, y the number of stamps possessed by the boy. 

If the boy glues 20 stamps on each sheet, then he will glue 20x 
stamps. This number is, by hypothesis, less than the number of stamps 
the boy had, that is, 20x < y. If he glues 23 stamps per sheet, then 
it suffices to use (x — 1) sheets for gluing the total number of stamps, 
that is, 23 (c — 1) stamps. By hypothesis, this number is not less 
than the number of stamps possessed by the boy, that is, 23 (x — 1) > 
y. Finally, we know that if the boy is presented with a stamp book 
with 217 stamps glued on its sheets, then the total number of stamps 
will be 500, that is, y + 21x = 500. Thus, it is possible to write 


the following system: 
20z << y 
232 — 23> y 


M12 + y = 500. 


Expressing y from the equation of the above system and _substitut- 
ing the result into both inequalities of the system, we get the sys- 
tem of inequalities 


20r < 500 — 2iz 
| 23x — 23> 500 — 21z. 


Solving it we find: Be 

By hypothesis, x is an integer. The indicated interval contains 
only one integer—12. Hence, the book has 12 sheets. 

Example 20. It takes a raft 24 hours to cover the way from A to B, 
while a motor-boat covers the way from A to B and back for no less 
than 10 hours. If the speed of the boat (in stagnant water) is increased 
by 40%, then it will take it no more than 7 hours to cover the way 
from A to B and back. How much time does it take the boat to go 
from A to B, and how much time does it take it to return from B to A? 
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Solution. Let x denote in kilometres per hour the rate of flow of 
the river (and, consequently, the speed of motion of the raft), and 
let y be the speed in kilometres per hour of the boat in stagnant water. 
Then the way from A to B is equal to 24x km, and the time during 
which the motor-boat moves from A to B and returns back equals 


( aoe + mu) hours. If the speed of the boat becomes equal to 


ypu y—sz 

4.4y km/h, then it will take the boat ( reas + rr mS) hours to 
cover the distance from A to B and return back. According to the 
conditions of the problem, the first time is no less than 10 hours, and 
the second no more than 7 hours. Thus, we get the system of in- 
equalities 


242 24x 
y+ ie y—z 210 
242 242 


1.4y+<x zie 1.4y—<x 


In each of the four fractions, we divide termwise both the numera- 
tor and denominator by z and introduce a new variable: t = 4 A 
Since, according to the sense of the problem, y >, we have: t > 1. 
Thus, we get the system of inequalities with respect to the variable ¢ 


Zi 


24 24 
1.4t+14 + 1.4¢—1 <i. 

Since t > 1, the denominators of the fractions in the second and 
third inequalities of this system are positive. Therefore, getting rid 
of the denominators in these inequalities and carrying out all neces- 
sary transformations, we get: 


t>1 
t>1 = = 
pie bp Sh and further 25) (¢+ eu 
—_ 
4912 —240t —25>>0, 49 (t—5) (t+ 75) 30. 


The solution of the last system is ¢ = 5. The problem requires 
to find the time of motion of the boat from A to B and from B to A. 


The time of motion from A to B is expressed by the fraction ri ’ 
and, hence, is equal exactly to™4 hours. The time of motion from B 


to A is expressed by the fraction — and is exactly 6 hours. 
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EXERCISES 
In Problems 835 through 869, solve the given inequalities: 


835. 2 (zx — 1)? >0. 836. (2 — z) (8x + 1) (22 — 3) > 0. 

837. (82 — 2) (x — 3) (4 + ot (c+ 2)4<0. 838. x2 —25<0. 

839. a — 64z>0. 840. +10< 72x. 

841. 22? —7r <3. 842. ae 16-4 + 82 >0. 

843. rae ra ee 844, at + 823 + 1222 > 0. 

845. (c — 1) (x? — 82 +8) <0. 846. (x—1) (2? — 1) (28 —1) (x4—-1) < 
(2—1) (2 —2) (+4) (242) (2 +3) 

847. = >0. 848. (GEA) eed) B) 

849. (46 — 2’) (x2 + 4) (PF +241) (?%—zx—IK 

850. (x? — 4) (22 — 4x + 4) ae ay Gea ee ee: 

851. (222 — x — 5) (2? — 9) (22 — 32) <0. 


>0. 


852. Ses >. 853. Soe <0. 

aug. HEE S50. 855. zit <0. 

a6, SHE <0 857 FE <o 838 at <3 
859. oe >1. 860. t<t. 861. a a 2, 

862. st aE? a ges, StF 3. -+ 

864. oar ees Week 865. so > oe 

866. or as 867. Soe = le 
868. so eo Se 

go, 100-2) Mk 62 5 56—2) 


3 (x —A4) 3 z—4 


In Problems 870 through 883, solve the indicated systems of inequalities: 


32+5 , 10—3¢ _ 2e+7 4 
ea ee eee 
870. ) 7, U@+1) 82-1 13-2 


38—Tx rtd 7—32 
871. 2 1% tz > 4--> 
7 (32 —6) +4 (17 —2) > 11—5 (293). 
Qr—14 , 19—22 
Boag a 2?—42+3<0 


872. 873. { 
4 _ 0. 
PB SS e+. Qe—4< 
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2229 +2< Sr r<Q 
874. [ose 875. res 
2t8 <1 
876. 2243 877. 4z4—-2< 2? +1< 42+ 6. 
<2 
32 —2 
878 f(2@+-8) (2x-+- 1) (x—-1) <0 
* Ue-E5) (e-+4) (1 —22) (e—3) > 0. 
a5 fer els (2¢+-4) (3—22) > 0 
* U(x? — 22 —8) (2a —1) > 0. 
z+3 <2 (ere) str 8): 26 
3—2 z%—9 
880. ) 03 < 1Gz 881. Se 
4>2?. x2 +-27 —8 ay 
52—7 zr 3x 
882. 25 <a—e et Galop —_ 35 <A. 
(x —1)8 (z? — 4)? («2 — 9) (x? +4) <0 
(4 —3z) (x2 — x —6) (x? —3x+ 16) 
S83. 22-16 
xt+er . 


In Problems 884 through 889, find the domain of definition for each of the 
given functions: 


4/72 6r—i6— 2 
x iL 
. = Poin | oS =: 
884. 40) = Saesar | 740 
a Zgtit 
885. 4) = Vf ge tT. 


886. f(z) = Vf SRS st) og (2? —40-+-4). 


42 — 22 4 
887. f (2) = V 9— (22) oi te eo: 


12 es ie 
888. f(z) = :/ PB ye 


ANG Pe slog Se a. 


V/ 822 —x3— 152. 
2 de+5 +Yy 82? —23 — 152 


= 
Vz—i 


In Problems 890 through 894, solve the given collections of inequalities 
and systems of inequalities: 


ae =) 4 
Sgr eee 


890. (x —4) (x —2) (e—3) <0; 22<1. 894. <0. 


892. z2?—-524+8<0; 2?—32+6<0; 2?<1. 
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. 322 —7z2+8 
{rama {iyi {fas <1 
894 32 — 21 ; 1 1 7 M2—2?—30 = 
pee ata 22418 > 52. 


895. For what values of a does the quadratic trinomial x? + 2 (a + 1) 2+ 
9a — 5 have: (a) no real roots; (b) only negative roots; (c) only positive 
roots? 

896. For what values of a does the quadratic trinomial (a? — a — 2) 2? + 
2ax + a® — 27 have the roots of opposite signs? 


897. For what values of a is the inequality we <! fulfilled for 


any 2? 
2272+ ar—4 


z*—z+1 > 


898. For what values of a is the system of inequalities —6< 
4 fulfilled for any 2? 


In Problems 899 through 938, solve the given inequalities: 
899. /2+5][>11. 900. |22—5|/<3. 


901. |} 38x —1]>5. 902. ]22—4| <1. . 
903. | 22-14] <|4e+1]. 904. [1—3¢]—|22+3/>0 
10 


907. |2+8|/<3r—1. 908. |4—3¢] >2—dz. 

909. | 22 —3|>22—3. 910. | 5a2 — 22 +4) <1. 

911. | 622?—2+1]/< 1. 942. | —22? + 382 -+5]> 2. 
22>—3r-+2 


z+2 a. 2e—3 
o13, (SE |<3, 914 soy |>2- 915. pao [>t 
916. St <3. 917 [5H | 1. 918, 2242] 2]—3<0. 


919.22 +5|2|/—24>0. 920. |2?—32—15| < 222? —a 
921. |? ++ 2+10] < 322+ 72+ 2. 
922. | 227 + 2+ 11|/ > 22 —5r+ 6. 
923. | 422 — 92 +6] > —2?+ 2 —3. 


_1t—31_ on 2 
924. Zt b2+6 > 2. 925. |2z—6 | > | z?@—52r-+ 9}I. 
z*—7|2x |+40 z?—| az |—12 
926. —F_t+9,—( 927, —— 3 2 28. 
928. [z2/+]2—1/<5. 929. |2+14/+]2—2|>5. 
930. | 22 +4|/—|]52—2| >1. 
931. | 382 —1]/+]22—3]/—J]2+5| <2. 


932. |2—1|/+]2—2[>3+2. 

933. || 22 +41]/—5|[>2. 934. |[e—3/+1]>2 
935. |/|/z2z—14/+2/<3. 936. [[2—2]/—r2+3|/<5. 
937. | 22 —|3 —x|—2/<4 


| 2822-44 | z—1 = 
aoe |+ <— |—12<0. 
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939. More than 29 similar articles are contained in two boxes. The number of 
articles in the first box, less two articles, is more than three times the 
number of articles in the second box. Three times the number of articles 
in the first box is 60 articles or more than twice the number of articles 
in the second box. How many articles are there in each box? 

940. There are more than 27 workers in two teams. The number of members 
in the first team is over twice the number of members in the second team, 
less twelve. The number of workers in the second team is nine times the 
number of workers of the first team, less ten. How many workers are there 
in each team? 

941. If school children in a school are formed up into a column, eight abreast, 
then one row will turn out to be incomplete. If they are arranged seven 
abreast, then there will be two rows more, all of the rows being complete. 
If thay are again rearranged, five abreast, then there will be another seven 
more rows, but one of the rows will be incomplete. How many school 
children are there in the school? 

942. A certain amount of wire is wound on several 800-m reels, though one reel 
is not completely filled. The same happens if 900-m reels are used, though 
the total number of reels is three less. If the wire is wound on 1100-m reels, 
then the number of reels needed will be a further six less, but all the reels 
will be full. What is the length of the wire? 

943. If a liquid is kept in large bottles (40-1 capacity), then one bottle will 
not be filled. If the same quantity of liquid is stored in 50-1] bottles, then 
five fewer bottles will be needed and all of them will be completely full. If 
the liquid is put into 70-1 bottles, then a further four less bottles will be 
needed, but again one bottle will be not full. What is the volume of 
the liquid (in litres)? 

944. Two teams with a total membership of 18 were to keep a twenty-four- 

hour watch for three days, one person at a time. For the first two days the 

first team was on duty, distributing their time equally among themselves. 

There were three girls in the second team, the rest being boys. For the time 

the second team was on duty the girls kept watch for one hour each, the 

rest of the time being eaually distributed among the boys. It was found 
that the total number of hours each boy on the second team kept watch 

plus the time any member of the first team kept watch was less than nine 
ours. How many members were there in each team? 

A sum of 10 roubles and 56 kopecks was paid for several textbooks and 

56 kopecks for several exercise books. Six more textbooks than exercise 

books were bought. How many textbooks were purchased if the price 

of one textbook is over a rouble more than that of an exercise book? 

A group of 30 students all took an examination. They were marked out of 

five, no one getting a 14. The sum of the marks they received was 93, the 

number of 3’s being greater than the number of 5’s and less than the number 
of 4's. In addition, the number of 4’s was divisible by 10, and the number 
of 5’s was even. How many of each mark were given to the students? 

A group of students decided to buy a tape recorder for between'170 and 

195 roubles. But at the last moment two students decided to opt out and 

therefore each of the remaining students had to pay one rouble more. How 

much did the tape recorder cost? 

A first-grade article is more expensive than a second-grade article by as 

‘much as a second-grade article is more expensive than a third-grade article, 

but the difference in price is no more than 40% of the price of a second- 

grade article. A factory paid 9600 roubles for several first-grade articles 
and as much for several third-grade articles. The factory bought 41400 articles 
in all. The price of each grade of article was a round number of roubles. 

What is the price of a second-grade article? 


945 


946 


947 


948 
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SEC. 17. IRRATIONAL INEQUALITIES 


We use the same techniques to solve irrational inequalities and 
‘irrational equations, that is, we raise both sides to the same natural 
‘power, we introduce new variables on both sides, and so on. But the 
‘difference of principle between the solution of irrational inequali- 
ties and that of irrational equations is that, when solving inequalities, 
-a check by substitution is, asa rule, infeasible since the solution of 
can inequality is an infinite set. This means that when solving inequal- 
ities (and not only irrational ones), we must be sure that the 
transformations we do lead to equivalent inequalities. 

Any irrational inequality containing a square-root of a variable 
is eventually reduced to an inequality of the form Vf (x) < g (z) 
or Vf (z) > g (z). Let us therefore discuss the question of solving 
tthe inequalities of the indicated form. 

Consider the inequality 


Vi@) <g(). (1) 


It is clear that any solution of this inequality is at the same time 
:a solution of the inequality f (z)>>0 (this condition defines the 
left-hand side of the inequality) and a solution of the inequality 


8 (x) >0 (since g (z) > Vf @)>0). 
Hence, Inequality (1) is equivalent to the system of inequalities: 
f (cz) >0 
g (x) > 0 
Vi (x) < g (2), 
‘where f (x) > O and g (x) > 0 are consequences of Inequality (1). 
Since on the set defined by the first two inequalities of this system 
‘both sides of the third inequality take on only nonnegative values, 
squaring them on the indicated set is an equivalent transformation 


of Inequality (4). Thus, we conclude that Inequality (1) is equiv- 
alent to the system of inequalities 


f (ze) >0 
{f0>0 
f (x) < (g (@))’. 
Analogously, the inequality Vf (z)<g(z) is equivalent to 
ithe system of inequalities 


g (x) > 0 


f (z) > 0 
f (x) < (g @))?. 
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Let us now consider the inequality of the form 


Vf @>g (a). (2) 
f(z) >0 ai 

ee » DU 
Vi @ >g (x) 


in contrast to the preceding case, g (x) may take on both nonnegative 
and negative values. Therefore, after considering System (2) in each 
of the two cases g (x) <0 and g (x) > 0, we get the following col- 
lection of systems: 


‘ g (zt) <0 g (x) >0 
| f(z)>0 ; | f(@>0 
Vi@>ge) Wi@®>e. 


The last inequality in the first of these systems may be omitted 
as a consequence of the first two inequalities, in the second system 
both sides of the last inequality may be squared. 

Thus, Inequality (2) is equivalent to the collection of two systems 
of inequalities: 


It is equivalent to the system of inequalities | 


f @>0’ f (x) >0 
f (x) > (g (2))?. 
Note that the second inequality of the second system may be omit- 
ted since it is a consequence of the last inequality of the system. 
Example 1. Solve the inequality Y2z —1< 2+ 2. 


Solution. The given inequality is an inequality of the form (4). 
Therefore it is equivalent to the system of inequalities: 


2x —1>0 
‘ +2>0 
22 —1< (x + 2)?, 
that is, to the system 


g(z) <0 { (xz) >0 


zS> > 
z>—2 
a+22+5> 0. 
Since the quadratic trinomial z* + 27 + 5 has a negative dis- 
criminant and a positive leading coefficient, it is positive for all values 
of x. Therefore, the solution of the last system and, hence, of the 


given inequality is E ’ +o), a. 


Example 2. Solve the inequality Ve + 2)(x — 1) >'2 (x + 2). 
41-0840 
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Solution. Since the given inequality is an inequality of the form (2), 
it is equivalent to the collection of systems: 


ee (c —1)>0. (ree (x —1)>0 


’ 


2(4+2)<0 2(¢ + 2)>0 
(x + 2)(z—1) > [2 (« + 2)}*. 
From the first system we find: < —2, from the second: z = —2. 


Combining the solutions of the system of the collection, we get: 
(—oo, —2)j. 
Example 3. Solve the inequality 


V 32 —V2ex +1>1. (3) 
Solution. Inequality (3) is equivalent to the following system: 
32> 0 
| 27+1>0 (4) 
V 3c —V 2x + 1>1. 


It is advisable to rewrite the last inequality of System (4) in the 
form V 3z>>1 + Y 2x + 1, where both sides are nonnegative, and 
therefore the squaring of both sides of this inequality is an equiva- 
lent transformation. Thus, from System (4) we pass to the following 
system which is equivalent to (4): 


t>0 z>0 
(varourvErD ° Vmri<s—1. 
z>0 
zx 
Further, we have: =z 120 


dz +1<($—-1)’, 


whence we get [12, +o) which is the solution of the last system 
and, at the same time, of Inequality (8). 
Example 4. Solve the inequality 


V2r+5+V2e—1>8. (5) 
Solution. Inequality (5) is equivalent to the system: 
22+ 550 
{2 1>0 (6) 
V 22+54+V2—1>8. 
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Since both sides of the last inequality of System (6) take on only 
nonnegative values, System (6) is equivalent to the following system: 


2z+5>0 Bete 
{e150 2 Y 227+ 32—5>60—32. (7) 
(V 22+5+V2—1)*>64 


The second inequality of System (7) is an inequality of the form (2), 
therefore System (7) is equivalent to the following collection of 
systems: 


z>1 ects 
- {io — asso ; 60 — 3x <0. 
xz? — 372x + 3620 <0 


Note that for x1 the inequality 2z? + 34 — 5>0 is true 
(since 227 + 32 — 5 = (2x + 5) (x — 1)), therefore the last collec- 
tion of systems of inequalities is equivalent to the collection 


z>1 ie 1 
{= 20 ‘ xz > 20. 
(x — 10) (x — 362) <0 


Solving this collection, we get: 10 < z< 20; +> 20. Combining 
these solutions, we get: (10, + co) which is the solution of Inequality (5). 
Example 5. Solve the inequality 


e+ 5et4<5 V2 + dx + 28. (8) 


Solution. Setting y = V2? + 52 + 28, we find that 2? + 52 + 
4 = y* — 24. Then Inequality (8) is transformed to y? — Sy — 
24 <0, and further, (y — 8) (y +3) <0, whence we get: —3< 
y <8. We have obtained the following system of inequalities: 


—3< V2? +52 + 28<8. 


Since Vz? + 52 + 28 >0 for all permissible values of x, then 


the more so Y 2? + 5z + 28 > —3for all x’s from the domain 
of definition of Inequality (8), and therefore it suffices to solve the 
inequality 


V2 + dz + 28<8. 


This inequality is equivalent to the system 0< 2? + 52 + 28< 
64. Since the inequality 2? + 52 + 28> 0 is fulfilled for any z’s 
(the quadratic trinomial zx? + 5z + 28 has a negative discriminant 
and a positive leading coefficient), the last system is equivalent 
11° 
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to the inequality 
x? + 52 —36<0 or («+ 9) (x — 4) <0, 


whence we find: (—9, 4) which is the solution of Inequality (8). 
Example 6. Solve the inequality 


4g (VTpa—1) (VT=e+1). 9) 


Solution. Consider the function g (z) =V1+2+1. Since 9 (z)> 
Q for any permissible values of x, multiplying both sides of 
Inequality (9) by @ (x) and leaving the sense of Inequality (9) 


unchanged, we get the equivalent inequality + «(V1-+2+1)> 
(Vi+2—1) (Vi—2z+1) (V1+2+1). 
We further have: 
4s (VTFa41)>(VTF2) 1) (VI=2 +1), 
4a (Vite+1)>2(Vi—z+1), 


a(Vi+z2+1—4(V1—z+1))>0, 
z(V1+2—4V1—z—3)>0. (10) 


Inequality (10) is equivalent to the collection of systems of 
inequalities: 


ea : hea 
Vi+e>4Vi—2+3' Vi+2e<4V1—243, 


which is, in turn, equivalent to the collection: 


z>0 xr<0 
1+2z>0 ; 1+2>0 
1—z>0 ’ 1—z>0 
Vite>4Vi-<+3 Vi+e<4V1—z+3 
or 
apes eee eae uot (41) 
Vi+e>4Vi—-z4+3 ; Vi+2<4V1—243. 


The first system of Collection (11) has no solution. Indeed if 
O<2z<1, then Yi+2< V2 and Y1+2<3. The more so 


Vi1+t2<4Y1—2x + 3, which contradicts the second inequality 
of the system. The second system of Collection (14) has the solution 
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—1<2z< 0, since it is easy to note that for these x’s the second 
inequality of the system is true (indeed, if —1<2< 0, then 


Vi+2<1, and then the more so V1 +2<4V1—2z + 3). 
Thus, Inequality (9) has the following solution: [—1, 0). 
Example 7. Solve the inequality 


Vr—2+V3—2>V2—1-V6—z. (12) 
Solution. This inequality is equivalent to the following system 
of inequalities: 
a (x = 2> 0 
3—2r>0 
it —1>0 
6—zx>0 
Vz—24+ V3—-2>Vr—1-YVb6—2z 


| 
Ve—24+V3—2> Vz—1—YVb—z. 


Since 2< x< 3, we have: x— 1< 2, and therefore Vx —1< 
V2. Further 6 — x> 3, therefore V6 — c>Y3. 

Hence, Vx —1— V6 —x<V2—YV3, and the more so 
Vz—1i1-V6—z<0. 

But Vz —2 + Y3 — x> 0, consequently, the second inequali- 
ty of System (13) is fulfilled for any permissible values of z from 
the domain of definition of Inequality (12), that is, System (13) and 
hence also Inequality (12) have the following solution: [2, 3]. 


or 


(13) 


EXERCISES 
In Problems 949 through 995, solve the given inequalities: 
949. Y2rti <5. 950. Y3r—2 >1. 


951. Vos 952. V #oi<s 
953. VY 22+10<32—5. 954. V (e—3) (ec +1) >3(r+1). 

955. V (@-+4) (22—1) <2(2+4). 956. V (e+ 2) (e&—5) < 8—2z. 
V 17— 152 — 222 


ae 
957. V —z—12<a. 958. aa 


>0. 
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959. V9z—2<2r. 960. VWx?—4r>2—3. 

961. VY 322?—22r>27—7. 962. Yx?*—5z+6<2-+4+4. 

963. VW 22272150 >2-3. 964. Vz+i—V2z—2<1. 

965. Vz+3—V2—4>2. 966. Vz—14+V2rt2<1. 

967. V 3z+1+V z—4—V 42+5<0. 968. 2¥2+1—-VY2—1>2V 2—3. 
969. Vz—34+V1—z>V 8r—5. 970. V17—42+V2—5< V 1321. 
971. Vz+6>YV2—14+Y) 22—5. 972. Vz—2—-V 2+3-2V 230 
973. V2Vi+2—-V2V 1—2>} 2. 


974. 22 +V PSN <31. 975. Ses —. 
976. an <7 977. Vy = ee >a. 
978. (x-+5) (r—2)+3V z(z+3)>0. 979. VY z?—32+54+2? < 3247. 
980. 222— VY (z—3) (2z—7) <13z+9. 
981. V22+Voeticr+i. 982. (i+2) V~epi>2t—t. 
983. /Epo+2>7223. 984. Vip r<2-Vi-y:. 
985. /z—2+4/6—2>V2. 986. V4—409 +28 > 22. 
987. VW zt—o2z?F1>1—27. 988. Y 322+ 52+7—YV 322+ 5rp2>1. 
89. cia apenas 990. (cx—3) VY ?7—4< 2?—9, 

V 2—z 


6r “t22— = 
91. 7 —-V =-3 
2 i 
992. a 
24+) 4-2? ys = 
V z—16 
993 I>. 
Vz— +V2 /z—3 


994. Vz?+32+44+Vr+1 >-—3. 995. Y2?+3cf2—V et—z+i <1. 
In Problems 996 through 998, solve the indicated equations: 


996. V2+5—4V rt14+-V 2+2—2V 2+ i=1. 
997. Vz—2 V2—14+ V2+3—4V 21-1. 
998. Vr+2+2Vrt14+V 242-2 rt1=2. 
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SEC. 18, EXPONENTIAL INEQUALITIES 


An inequality of the form 
al) > a8), 


where a is a positive number, different from 1, is called an exponential 
inequality. Its solution is based on the following theorems: 

Theorem 1. If a > 1, then the inequality a’ > a8) is equivalent 
to the inequality f (x) > g (2). 

Theorem 2. If O0<a<1, then the inequality a‘) > a8 is 
equivalent Yo the inequality f (x) < g (2). 

Example 1. Solve the inequality 


3 3x—-1 x-3 
2 x-1 < 8 3x-7 , (4) 
Solution. We transform Inequality (1) to 


3x-1 3 (x-3) 
9 3 (x-1) < 2 3x-7 


By Theorem 1, Inequality (1) is equivalent to the inequality 


32—1 3 («x —3) 
3@—) ~~ 32-7 (2) 


(Inequalities (1) and (2) are of the same sense.) From Inequali- 
ty (2) we get: 


3e—1 329 127 —20 
3-3 Bea7 9 §=6—G agra 


Solving the last inequality by the method of intervals, we get 
(Fig. 26): (—oo, 1) U (4. z )which is the solution of Inequality (1). 


Fig. 26 


Example 2. Solve the inequality 
(0.04)5*~**-® < 625. (3) 
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Solution. Since 625 = (0.04)-*, the given inequality may be rewrit- 
ten in the form 


(0.04)°*-?-8 < (0.04) ~?. 


By Theorem 2, Inequality (8) is equivalent to the inequality 
bz — 2? —8 > —2 (4) 


(Inequalities (3) and (4) are of the opposite sense.) Solving Inequali- 
ty (4), we get: (2, 3) which is the solution of Inequality (8). 
Example 3. Solve the inequality 


Qxt2 | Oxt3 __ Ox +4 > 5x tt et 5x +2, (5) 
Solution. We get: 
22 (1—2— 28) > 52 (54-1), 242 (—5) > 58 (— 4), 
ante 4 2 \x+2 2\2 
gr <ag or (s) <(s)- 


The last inequality is equivalent to the inequality 2 + 2 > 2, 
whence we find: (0, -+oo) which is the solution of Inequality (5). 


Fig. 27 


Example 4. Solve the inequality 


4 4 
(0.5)*—1 1—(@.5)**1- >0. 
Solution. Let us set y = (0.5)*. Then the given inequality takes 
the form: 
fee RE ES) 
y—t 1—0.5y =~? 


whence, after transformations, we get: 
4 


3 
w=) way 2 


Using the method of intervals (Fig. 27), we find: 1< ye; 


y>2. 
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Thus, the problem has been reduced to solving the following 
collection: 


1<(0.5*<4; (0.572 


or (0.5)°< (0.5)?<(0.5) 83 F; 0.5)¥ > (0.5). 


From the last collection we find: (—oo, —1) U [ logs.+s ; 0) which. 


is the solution of the given inequality. 
Example 5. Solve the inequality 


‘ 8&* + 18° — 2 x 277 >0. (6) 
Solution. We rewrite Inequality (6) as follows: 
(2%)? + 2* (3*)? — 2 (3°)? > 0, 
and, setting u = 2”, v = 3%, we get a homogeneous inequality of 


the third degree: 
ue + uv? — 2v3 > 0. (7): 


Since v = 3°, we have: v > 0, and therefore the division of both 
sides of Inequality (7) by v’ (with the sign of Inequality (7) retained): 
is an equivalent transformation. As a result of the transformation, 
we get: 


(z/'+g-2>0 


Setting z = = , we get: 22 + z — 2 >0, and further (z — 1) (22 + 


z+ 2) >0, whence z> 1. 
Thus, the problem has been reduced to solving the inequality 


gto (sz) >(3). 


From the last inequality we get: (—0oo, 0) which is the solutiom 
of Inequality (6). 
Example 6. Solve the inequality 


(? +2+ 1)7> <1. (8) 


Solution. Since the discriminant of the quadratic trinomial x? + 
xz-+41 is negative and the coefficient of x? is positive, x? + x + 
1 > 0 for all real values of x. Therefore the right-hand side of 
Inequality (8) can be represented as (x? + x + 1)°, and Inequality 
(8) may be rewritten as follows: 


(2 +2+ 1)? << (@? + 2+ 1). (9) 
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Neither Theorem 1 nor Theorem 2 can be applied to this inequali- 
ty. Knowing that z? + 2 + 1 > 0, we do not know which is greater: 
zv+2-+1or1. For z?+2+1>41 Theorem 1 is applicable to 
Inequality (9), while for 2? +2+ 
1 <1 Theorem 2 is applicable to it. 
Thus, two cases are posible: 0 << 2? + 
e+i<ior #®+2+1>1. 

Therefore Inequality (9) is equiva- 
lent to the following collection of 
systems of inequalities: 


etaett<l e@taeticol 
ee ees 

z(x+1)<0 z(z+1)>0 
. ae ee 


The first system has no solution, 
and from the second system we get: 
Fig. 28 (—oo, —1) which is the solution of 

Inequality (8). 

Example 7. Solve the inequality 


2* > 11 — z. 
Solution. The function y = 2* increases, and the function y = 
41 — x decreases throughout the number line. 


It is clear that zx = 3 is the root of the equation 2* = 11 — z. 
‘Then [3, -+oo) is the solution of the given inequality (Fig. 28). 


EXERCISES 


In Problems 999 through 1031, solve the given inequalities: 
999. 63-* < 216. 1000. (log 3)8*-? > (logs 10)?*-8. 
4001. 2% x5* > 0.1 (10"-2)8, 1002. 2° - 8-2-5 3 16 V2. 


1003. (+) T2181. 1004. (0.52 >6. 1005. (0.(4)**-! > 0.6)" 5. 
2+4464...+20 72 Byte" of 3 \att36 (25 \ - 62? 
1006. 0.3 >0.37, 1007. (2) <(S)"™ < (BG). 


1 1 1 ni 
t-te ate (1+... 
1008. 1<3'’-“!=<9, 14009.0.02 2 * 8 2" = 


V 0.023" 5% — 4, 
$010. V 3-84 —7 Y/ 3x58 << 162. = 1041. 8X+1 —82%-1 > 30. 
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2 
= (x= 2) 
1012, 224% 92-* 545, = 1013, 4% —22 (e-1) 4.8 3 ee BD, 


1 1 
{ 230+] ed ee Eg 
1014. 5 > 5*+4, 1015. 3e 5 < 3xt1_]° 


4016. 52V% 45 —5VetH145V™ 1017. 36*—2 x 18*—8 x 9* >0. 
1018, 42x+14 2246 — 4x Bet, — 10019, 4x41.8 +. 92 < gett, 
1020. 22+24 6% 2 x 3242 > 0. 
1021. ($)"+3 x (+) = ox (4)*? 41.25 >0. 
1022, 24% _o3x+1__ 92% _9x+1_2 <0), 

a 
1023. 0.008% 51-34 0,04 < 30.04. 
1024. V9*¥—3t42> 3x9, 1025. 25 x 2° —10*-+5* > 25. 
1026. |z—3 |2°-7>4. 1027, (4224-22-41) -* > 1. 
1028. V2 (*+24)—V 5 —7>V 5*+7. 
1029. V7 13*—5 < V2 (13® +12) —V 13°55. 


6 —3xt1 10 Q*x+l __7 10 
. z a Qz—1 * ners z—1 = 3—22 ° 


3 
(ett) 


SEC. 19. LOGARITHMIC INEQUALITIES 


Any inequality of the form 
loga f (x) > log, g (2) (1) 
is called a logarithmic inequality. Its solution is based on the fol- 
lowing theorems. 
Theorem 1. If a > 1, then Inequality (1) is equivalent to the system 
of inequalities: 
f(z) >0 
g (x) >0 (2) 
f (x) > g (2). 


Theorem 2. If 0 <a <1, then Inequality (1) is equivalent to the 
system of inequalities: 


g(x) >0 (3) 
f(@)<g(). 


Remarks. 1. When a > 1, Inequality (4) and the last inequality 
of System (2) are of the same sense. When 0 < a < 1, Inequality (1) 
and the last inequality of System (3) are of the opposite sense. 


{ (z) > 0 
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2. The first two inequalities of Systems (2) and (3) specify the 
domain of definition of Inequality (4). 

3. The first inequality in System (2) may be omitted since it fol- 
lows from the second and third. Analogously, the second inequality 
in System (3) may also be omitted. 

Example 1. Solve the inequality 


22z? —4z—6 


a eae oa aa (4) 
2 


Solution. Since —1 = log, 2, Inequality (4) can be rewritten as 
2B: 


follows: 
2 cae 
log1 Se <logs 2. (5) 
2 2 
Here, the base of the logarithms a = + , ie. O<ta <1, and, 


consequently, by Theorem 2, Inequality (5) is equivalent to the 
following system: 


The obtained system is equivalent to the inequality > 


2, from which we find the solution of Inequality (4): [2, 2.75) U 
[4, +0). 
Example 2. Solve the inequality 


log, sty > logs (2— 2). 


Solution. By Theorem 1, the given inequality {is {equivalent to 
the following system of inequalities: 


4 
2—xr>0 


4 
ee 


whence we get: 


(e+2) (z—1) >0 


{roe 
z+3 : 
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and further we have the solution of the given inequality: (—3, —2) U 
(1, 2). 

Example 3. Solve the inequality 

logo. (4 + 8) — 0.5 logo, (x* + 4x + 4) < logo.s (x + 58). (6) 


Solution. Inequality (6) is equivalent to the following system of 
inequalities: 


2+8>0 

e+ 44 +4>0 

z+58>0 

logy.2 (z? +48) — 0.5 logy.s (x + 2)? < logy. (x + 58). 
Further, we have: 


z>—2 
ry —2 
xz>—58 


logy.2 (3 + 8) — logy.2 V (x + 2)?< logy.» (« +58), 
whence 


xr£>—2 
2 
ae eee < logy.» (« + 58). 


Since z > —2, we have: |#+2|=2z+2, and 
ectie : 
logss (te) Sloan (8458): (7) 


Finally, using Theorem 2 for the second inequality of Sys- 
tem (7), we get the system: 


eee x>—2 
v—2r+4>7r+58, v?—32r—545>0, 


whence we obtain: [9, +-cc) which is the solution of Inequality (6). 
Example 4. Solve the inequality 


logy2 (22 — 3) > logy_s (24 — 62). (8) 


Solution. Neither Theorem 1 nor Theorem 2 may be applied to this 
logarithmic inequality since we do not know whether the base (x — 2) 
is greater or less than 1. If x — 2 > 1, then Theorem 1 is applicable 
to Inequality (8); if O0< z— 2 <1, then Inequality (8) is solved 
by using Theorem 2. Therefore, we have to consider two cases: 
(41) e—2>1; 2) O<ex—2 <1. 


and further 
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Thus, the problem has been reduced to solving the following collec- 
tion of two systems of inequalities 


r—2>1 0O<zx1—2<1 
27 —3>0 . 2z —3>0 
24 —6r >0 : 24 — 6r > 0 


22 — 3 > 24 — bz 2x —3 < 24 — 62. 


From the first system we get: a <«<4, from the second: 
2<2< 3. Thus, (2, 3) U (3 : 4) is the solution of Inequality (8). 

Example 5. Solve the inequality 

z—5 \2 
log, (Gs) <0. 
Solution. We rewrite Inequality (9) as follows: 
z—5 \2 
108 8 ( 22 —3 ) < a Pe 


Reasoning as in the preceding example, we conclude that this 


inequality is equivalent to the following collection of systems of 
inequalities: 


(c+S>1 (O<a+2<14 
z—5 \2 z z—5 \2 
(a 7) > 05 (= z) >0 
2—5 2 z—5 2 
geht (zh 
or 
(g>— 1.5 (—2.5<241<—1.5 
LAS, LA15 x5; c61.5 
8 ; 8 
wean) ' [eta(e—$) 
| Gay > ae 


Solving this collection, we find the solution of Inequality (9): 
8 
(—2, —1.5) U(3,5) UG, +2). 
Example 6. Solve the inequality 


logs (x — 1)? — logy,; (tr —1) > 5. (10) 
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Solution. Since 
logs (ct — 1)? = 2 log, | x—11 | 


1 —1 
and logy.5 (x —1) = wee) = — log, (x —1), 


then Inequality (40) can be rewritten as: 
4 log} |z—1]-+ log, (tx—1) >5. (11) 


Let us set y= log, (rx—1). Since z—1>0 and hence |x—1|= 
z—1, Inequality (41) takes the form: 4y?+ y—5>0, whence we 
¢ 
find: y<—4; y>t1. 
Now, the problem is reduced to solving the collection of loga- 
rithmic inequalities: 


log, (e—1)<—2; log, (e7—1) >1 
5 
or log, (c—1) <log,2 4; log, (z—1) > log, 2. (12) 


From the first inequality of Collection (12) we get: 0<r— 


efor 


1<2 4, and, consequently, i<e<iice. 


From the second inequality of Collection (12) we get: x—1>2, 
that is, > 3. Thus, (1, 4+ =) U (8, +00) is the solution of 
Ly 


2 
Inequality (10). 
Example 7. Solve the inequality 


qlog= S40, (13) 


Solution. This inequality may be conditionally called exponential 
logarithmic. In Sec. 14, Item 2 when considering exponential loga- 
rithmic equations, we mentioned the possibility to use the method 
of taking the logarithms of both sides of the equations to the same 
base. The same is applied for solving exponential logarithmic inequal- 
ities. It is clear that the passage from the inequality f (zr) > g (z) to 
the inequality log, f (z) > log, g (x) is possible only on the condi- 
tion f (x) > 0, g (x) > 0, and a > 1, and the passage from the in- 
equality f (x) > g (x) to the inequality log, f (xz) <log, g (x) on the 
condition f (rz) >0, g(x) > 0, and O<a<1. 

Let us return to Inequality (13). Both of its sides take on only 
positive values. Taking the logarithms of both sides of Inequality (13) 
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to the base 10, we get the inequality log x!°%* > log 10 which is 
equivalent to Inequality (13). 
After transformations, we get: log x-log x >1, that is, log? z> 4, 


Fig. 29 


qwhence logz< —1, logx>1. 

From the first inequality of the obtained 
collection we find: 0<z< 0.1, from the 
second: x > 10. Thus, (0, 0.1) U (10, oo) 
is the solution of Inequality (13). 

Example 8. Solve the inequality 


(8-— 2)! O-™ <aaere, (14) 


Solution. Taking the logarithms to the 
base 2 of both sides of Inequality (44), 
we get: logs (8 — x) °°" < log, 23*-4 
which is equivalent to Inequality (414), 
and further, log} (8 — x)< 3x — 4. 

In the domain of definition of the in- 
equality, that is, for z <8, the function 
y = log? (8—x) decreases, while the func- 
tion y = 3x — 4 increases. In addition, it 
is easy to notice that the equation 
log? (8 — z) = 3z — 4 has the root x = 4. 
Hence, Inequality (14) has the solution: 
[4, 8) (Fig. 29). 


EXERCISES 


In Problems 1032 through 1116, solve the given inequalities: 


1032. log, 


> logs (5—z). 1033, log, (2—2) > log 


27 
1741 
4 4 


1034. log, (5-+42 —2) > —3, 
3 


1035. logg.s (22 +75) —logy.1 (e —4) <—2. 
1036. log, (22-+5) < log, (16—22) —1. 


5 5 
1037. log, (x +27) —log, (46 — 22) < log, z. 


1038. 


— 16H 1) <4, 4039, 2 logs (2 —2)—logs (2—3) > + + 


logo.s 100 —logo.s 9 
1040. + tlog, t—logs 5x > log, (+3). 1041. log? 5 (c—1) > 4. 


3 
1042. logs ((r—3) (x+-2)) + log, (r—3) <—log , 3. 


2 V2 


1043. 


1044. 


1045. 


1046. 
1048. 


1050. 
1052. 


1054. 
1055. 
1057. 


1059. 
1061. 


1063. 


1064. 


1066, 


1067. 


1069. 


1071. 


1073. 
1074. 


1076. 


1077. 


1079. 


gla 4 46¢71082* —47, 1075. logs (4*-+4)+ log 
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log ps > —log , (t+2)> log, 4. 


V3 2 
(2) 1089.95 (@*-5x+8) ae 
0g, (x?+4x+4) 
2.25108: (x*- 32-10) 2) z 
log, (x?— 3x+1) 
(5) : <1. 1047. logy (e—1) >2 


loge V2 ae > 1. 1049. loge +4 1. 

log, (16 —6r —z?) <1. 1051. log y2_3 729 > 3. 

log, 1 0.3>0. 1053. log). , 0.5 > 0.5. 
+8 

glogs (x?-6x+9) < 3° log. View 


log, V 32-+-4-log,5>>1. 1056. logy (z3-+-1)-logys1 x > 2. 
logs (t+ 1) < log, (2—z). 1058. logy 4 (22? —92-+ 4) > 1. 
x 
108) 4.6) 2-logs (z2—2—2) > 1. 1060. logs, 2+log..37—-2<0. 


1—logge — 1 ‘ =a 
Tclowe x 1062. logs (e+ 1)*+ logs V t+22+1>6. 


(logs x)4— (‘8 =) +9 logs 22 <4 (8: ; a 
2 z 
log, z-+logyz>1. 1065. logy 5 VY 5—1.25 > (loge V5)”. 


8 
a 


18 rs (5% —1)- lok 5 BET Bx >2. 


go. ¥ 108.4 25% 4 1968 V glo VES 0. 


3 3 
-—— —_ ——_—_ = - logs 
0.2° Tog® 9/9 0082 108-1 1070, re ea e es 6.25 108s x? +2, 


g's * 4 '%05* 05, 1072, gloeet? < gloext+5 9, 


glog: (x-1)-4 —8 x slog: (x-1)-2 => g!8s (x-1)_446 x 5 logs (x-1)) 


yy Be. 


logs (3% —1)-log, (3*+? —9) >—3. 
3 
log, (logs (2—log,z))<1. 1078. x+-log (1+ 2*) > z log 5+ log 6. 


1 
loge (ye + 32x-1_2 <2+3.5. 


12—0840 
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1080. 


1082. 


1083. 


1085. 


1087. 


1089. 
1090. 


1092. 
1094. 


1096. 


1098. 


1100. 


1102. 


1104. 


1105. 
1106. 


1108. 2 
1110. 


1112. 


1114. 


1116. 
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logy 2+ 4/1 —4 logy 2 < 1. 1081. V/ 1—Slosi # > 1—4 log, z. 
8 


3 2 8 
logs (z—1)— logs (+4) ++ log, 4, 2>0. 
x—i 
log, x4 
log, s+ log. 8< Topeka 1084. logy 2-logex 2-loge 4x > 1. 


z 
logs logy (xt- ) 
5 


4 
2 ply 
logs log, (2*—2)<1. 1086. (=) <1 
2 
log, logs S545 
0.3 3 >1. 1088. log, (logs (2—log, z)—1) <4. 


log, logs log, (22—3 x 2*-+-10) > 0. 

log, (ee logy x—logy >) <1. 1091. logy log, logx-1 9>0. 
9 2 

logs log... logy. t4=>0. 1093. logx log, (4* —12) <1 

log; (x? +3) 322— 162+ 21 


Estee Ov W088 oo ata 

(t —0.5) (3—2) logo.s | z—2 | 

“Jog, |2—1] >0. 1097. mmo sie Paarl <0. 

log 7 —log (—8 — 2?) logs (V 4z-+5—1) 4 

eS 0) 1099, 
log (+3) logs (V 4z+5-+11) 

logos(Ve+3—1) — 4 gyqy oe V e+ 7—log2 

logos Vera+s) 2 log 8—log (@—5) 
if 

log (V 241+") _. 1103, log, (2+3) > logxss 625. 


log j/z—49 
log, x-logs 2x+- logs z- log, 3x > 0. 
logo.s (t+ 2)-logs (z+ 4)+ logxs41 (+2) > 0. 
log  (6**1—36*) >—2. 1107. logy; (2***—4%) > — 
V5 3 
95 82% 4 gloes® < 39, 1109. (2° +3 x 2%)? 108s #— logs (+6) ~ 4, 
4 4 1 1 


a St. ——— <¢ —_ 
logos V2z+3 | 1080.8 (+1) log2z ~ log, Vx+2 
V log3.52—81+2 _ 1113. |z—1 logs (4-2) kecod jogs (142 
logy., z—1 
z—1 


2+ logs z 6 
moos <* 1115. ——3-— <p. 


6 = 4+ log. (2-+2) 
2r+1 x . 
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In Problems 1117 and 1118, solve the given systems of inequalities: 
logx (c+ 2) > 2 

(x? —8x-+ 13)4*-6 < 1, 

(z—1) log 2+ log (2*+1+ 1) < log (7 x 2* + 12) 

logx (t+ 2) > 2. 


1117. 


1118. 


SEC. 20. PARAMETRIC EQUATIONS AND INEQUALITIES 


Let there be given an equation 
F (x, a) = 0. (1) 


If a problem is posed to find all the pairs (x, a) which satisfy the 
given equation, then we have ai equation in two variables x and a. 
Another problem is also possible. If we fix the variable a, then Equa- 
tion (1) may be considered as an equation in one variable z, the solu- 
tions of this equation being naturally determined by the chosen value 
of a. If for each value of a from a certain set of numbers A, we have 
to solve Equation (1) with respect to z, then Equation (1) is called 
an equation in one variable x and one parameter a, where the set A 
is the domain of change of the parameter. Let us agree that Equa- 
tion (1) everywhere in this section is not an equation in two variables, 
but in one variable x and one parameter a. 

Equation (1) describes briefly a family of equations resulting 
from Equation (1) for various concrete numerical values of the 
parameter a. Let, for instance, there be given the equation 


2a (a — 2)x=a—2 (2) 


and let the domain of change of the parameter A = {—1, 0, 4, 2, 3}. 
Then Equation (2) is a brief notation of the following family of 
equations: 

6z=—3 fora=—1 

0x z= —2 for a=0 

—22=—1 for a=1 

Oxz=0 for a=2 

62 =1 for a=3. 


Let us agree that the domain of change of the parameter here and 
elsewhere is the set of all real numbers (if no specific stipulations 
are made). And let us formulate the problem of solving an equation 
with a parameter in the following way: to solve Equation (1) with 
a parameter means to solve (on the set of real numbers) a family of 
equations resulting from Equation (1) for various real values of the 
parameter. 


12* 
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Since it is impossible to write out each equation of an infinite 
family, we usually try to find singular values of the parameter at 
which or when passing through which the equation is changed quali- 
tatively. To clarify how to find singular values of the parameter, 
let us consider several examples. 

Example 1. Solve the equation 


2a (a — 2)x =a—2. (3) 


Solution. Here, singular values of the parameter are those for 
which the coefficient of x vanishes, that is, a = 0 and a = 2. For 
these values of the parameter the division of both sides of the equa- 
tion by the coefficient of x is impossible. If otherwise a0, a ~ 2, 
the division is possible. Hence it is appropriate to consider Equa- 
tion (3) for the following values of the parameter: 


(1)a=0; (2)a=2; (3) ae 
a= 2. 


(1) For a = 0 Equation (3) takes the form 0 X z = —2. This 
equation has no root. 
' (2) For a = 2 Equation (3) takes the form 0 X x = 0. Any real 
number serves as a root of this equation. 

(3) If a0 and a2, then from Equation (3) we get: 
Gs whence we find: baa. 
Answer: (1) if a=0, then there is no root; (2) if a=2, then 


a+#0 
any real number is a root of Equation (3); (3) if ees then 


eal! 
~~ Qa° 


Example 2. Solve the equation 
(a — 1) 227 + 2 (2a 4 1) 2 + (4a + 3) = 0. (4) 


Solution. In this case a = 1 is a singular value. The thing is that 
for a = 1 Equation (4) is linear, and for a ~ 1 it is quadratic (this 
is just the above qualitative change). Hence, in solving Equation (4) 
it is expedient to consider the following cases: (1) a = 1; (2)a-# 1. 

(1) For a = 1 Equation (4) takes the form: 6z + 7 = 0, whence 


we find: z = Ss 


‘ (2) For a1 we single out those values of the parameter for 
which the discriminant of Equation (4) vanishes. 

The point is that the discriminant D can vanish for a certain 
value of the parameter a = a, and can change sign when passing 
through this point (for instance, D <0 for a<a, and D > 0 for 
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a> a,). Then the number of real roots of the quadratic equation 
changes (in our case, for a <a, there is no root, while for a > a, 
the equation has two roots). Hence, we may speak of a certain 
qualitative change in the equation. Therefore the values of the pa- 
rameter for which D = 0 are usually referred to singular values as 
well. Let us form the discriminant D of Equation (4): 


D = 4 (2a + 1)? — 4 (a — 1) (4a + 3), 
whence D = 4 (5a + 4). 


Equating the discriminant to zero, we find: a = — 2 which is the 
second singular value of the parameter a. Ifa< —< , then D < 0; if 
(a> —? ‘ 
ie 1, then D>O. 

Hence, it remains to solve Equation (4) for each of the fol- 

aS — eS 
lowing two cases: ee cake) 
a1. 
If a << , then Equation (4) has no real solution; if 
4 
(a> -—=z = / 
= 5 then we find: eee = Be oars . 
a—1 
a-~1, 


Answer: (1) if i, then there is no root; (2) if a=1, 


aS — $ then 


er 
then x= —Z; (8) if 
a-~l, 
_ —(Qa+1) + V5a+4 
= a—1 ‘ 
Example 3. Solve the equation 


44,2 


xety{ 1 _ 2 (5) 


a*z — 2a 2—ar a’ 


Solution. The first singular value of the parameter is the value 
a=O. In this case Equation (5) has no root. Consider the case 
when a0. After being transformed, Equation (5) takes the form: 


(1—a) 2274+ 22+4+a+1=0. (6) 


Equating the coefficient of zx? to zero, we find the second singular 
value of the parameter: a = 1. For a = 1 Equation (6) takes the 
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form: 2x + 2 = 0, whence we find: x = —1. _Ifa~0 anda+l1, 
a-+1 
a—1i° 
Check. When Equation (5) was replaced by Equation (6), there 
occurred an extension of the domain of definition of the equation, 
and, hence, extraneous roots might appear, namely, such values of z 
for which the denominator of a fraction in Equation (5) vanishes. 


then from the quadratic equation (6) we get: x, = —1, rz = 


In our example we have only one such value: x = 2 . It may happen 


so that for some value of the parameter a, x, will be equal to 2 . Then 
x, will be an extraneous root at this value a. It may also happen 


Fig. 30 


that at some value a, x2 will be equal to 2. Then x, will be an ex- 
traneous root at this value a. Thus, let us find for what values of the 
parameter the equality 2, = 2 is fulfilled. 


Setting — —1, we find: a= —2. This means that if a= —2, 
then z,——1 is an extraneous root. In this case a,—tti= 
sain hs 
—-2-1 3° 

Let us find the values of the parameter at which m=. Let 
ett==. Then a—a+2=0. 

The last equation has no real root. This means that a= 2 


is not an extraneous root for any value of the parameter. 


We have made a check for the cases a ~ 0, a 1. If a = 0, then, 
as was noted above, Equation (5) has no root. If a = 1, then Equa- 
tion (5) has the root z = —1. Since for a = 1 and x = —1 the 


equality x =4 is not fulfilled, the root x =—1, found in the case 
of a=1, is not extraneous. 
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Answer: (1) if a=0, then there is no root; (2) if a=4, 
then 2=—1, (3) if a=—2, then 2=+4; (4) if 
fa=42 
a=0 then z,=—1, tS 
\a# 1, 


The answer is illustrated graphically in Fig. 30. 
Example 4. Solve the equation 


Vz+Va=V1i-@t+o). (7) 


Solution. Here a = 0 is a singular value of the parameter (for 
a <0 the left-hand member of the equation is not defined, while for 
a> 0 it is defined). Therefore, it is appropriate to consider the 
following cases: (1) a<0; (2) aS>O. 

(4) It is clear that for a < 0 Equation (7) has no root. 

(2) If a> 0, then, squaring both sides of Equation (7), we get the 
equation 


2V az = 1 — 2x — Qa. (8) 


No new singular values of the parameter are discovered here. 
Again, squaring both sides of the equation, we get the quadratic 
equation 


42° +4 (a—1)24+ 40 —4a+1=0. (9) 


Let us form the discriminant of Equation (9): + = 4 (a —1)?— 
4 (4a — 4a + 1). 


Equating it to zero, we find: a, =0, az =< which are other sin- 


gular values of the parameter. Note that D<O ifa >s (remember 
that we consider the case a> 0). Thus, it is appropriate to consider 
the following cases: a > ka ;0< a<t ; 

In the first case Equation (9) has no solution, in the second we get: 


_ t-a+ V 2a—3a? 


1,2 5 


We noted above that for a <0 Equation (7) has no root. Thus, 
solving Equation (7), we get the following result: if a <0, a So ; 


then there is no root; if O0< axe , then the roots of Equation (7) 
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may be represented by the values 


{-a+t V 2a — 3a? 
Oe ed = + Pee . 

This limited formulation is connected with the fact that in the 
course of solving Equation (7) we squared both sides of this equation 
which might lead to the occurrence of extraneous roots. Hence, the 
found values xz, and zx, must be checked. 

A check of these values by substituting them into Equation (7) 
involves much troubles, therefore we use another method. Note that 
the domain of definition of Equation (7) is given by the system of 
inequalities: 


eee 
1—(x+a)>0. 
Further it follows from Equation (8) that the inequality 1 — 22 — 


2a>0 must be fulfilled. Hence, the roots of Equation (7) must 
satisfy the system of inequalities: 


xr>0 220 z>0 
{i= a)>0 or J2#t4S whence - as (10) 
1~—22—2a>0 t+acsz, t+asyz- 


Let us check whether the value z, satisfies System (10). Consider 
the system of inequalities: 


1—a+V da—3a 
tee ieee 2G 


1—a 2a — 3a? ach 


The second inequality of this system is equivalent to the inequal- 
ity VY 2a — 3a?< — a, which in our case (0< a<3) has the only 
solution: a = 0. 

Since this value also satisfies the first inequality of the system, 


the system under consideration has the only solution: a = 0. 
1{—a+ V 2a—3a? 
2 


This means that x2, = is a root of Equation (7) 


for a = 0 ( for a =0 we have: x, = 3 and z, is an extraneous root if 


a+~0. 
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Let us check whether the value x2 satisfies System (10). Consider 
the system of inequalities: 


1—a—YV 2a—3a? 


2 20 
peat, pees ya 2 
1—a vee 3a ee 


V 2a—3a?<1—a 
V 2a— 3a? >a, 
4a2—4a+1>0 ( (2a —1)?>0 
4a? —2a<0 oo [4a (2-5) <0, 

& 


It is equivalent to the following system: { 


and further | 
2 


eel ee 


whence 0<a<t. Thus, 2,= is a root of Equa- 


tion (7) if the sr araNSUSE a satisfies the following system: 


0<a<z ah 
it , that is, O<a< <5. 
Sz 


Thus, the solution of Equation (7) can be written in the follow- 
ing way: (1) if a<0; a>s, then there is no root; (2) it 


= 54 3a2 _a—V 90302 ze 
e220 mhena ov 3a ee a ee 3a? (3) ‘if 


4—a—V 2a—3a? 
oS ge a 


Note that if a = 0, then x, = x2. This enables us to write the 
answer more briefly. 


Answer: (1) if a<0; a>s, then there is no root; (2) if 
1—a—YV 2a —3a? 


0<a<s, then x= 


0<a<t , then c= 


2 
Example 5. Solve the system of equations 
eames (11) 
=azr-+ 2ay. 


Solution. Replacing the first equation of System (11) by the sum of 
its equations, and the second equation by their difference, we get 
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a system equivalent to the original 
r+ y8 =3a (x+y) 
(iy =a(r—y) . 
or 
Pais (2? — zy + y® — 3a) = 
(t—y) @ + 2y+ y—a) = 


The last system is equivalent to the following collection of four 
systems: 


“(z+y=0 
eee (a) 
z+y=0 
ees ) 
2 2— 3 
ee aoe a (14) 
ee 
eee ~ 


From System (12) we find: 
i =0 
yy, =0. 


This is the solution of System (11) for any values of a € R. 
From System (13) we get: 


ne. 9 


Here a = 0 is a singular value of the parameter. For a < 0 the 
system has no real solution, and if a> 0, then we get: 


faeve fev~ Va 


y= —YVa’ y3=Va. 
From System (14) we find: 


em 
x? = 3a. 

Here, as in the preceding case, a = 0 is a singular value of the 
parameter. For a<0 the system has no real solution, and if a>0, 


then we get: 
oe eae 
y¥=V 3a’ Ys= —V 3a. 
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System (15) is symmetric. Setting ne oa ” we get: 
zy = v. 
u2— 3v = 3a u=0 
| ‘ whence 
u2—v=a, v= —a. 
Thus, we have obtained the following system of equations: 
- f +y=0 =—-2 
ry=—a =a. 


This system coincides with System (16) which has been solved. 
Answer: (1) ifa<0, then (0, 0); (2) if a > 0, then (0, 0); (V a, 
—V a), (—V a, V a); (Y 3a, V 3a), (—YV 3a, —Y 3a). 
Example 6. Solve the inequality 
Txz—141 
a+3 


Solution. Setting a + 3 = 0, we find: a =—3 which is the first 
singular value of the parameter. Hence, we have to consider the 
following cases: (1) a< —3; (2) a = —3; (3) a> —3. 

(1) Consider the case a << —3. In this case a+3<0, and 
Inequality (17) is equivalent to the inequality 4 (7z— 11) < (a+3) x 
(1 + 3a) z, that is, to the inequality: 

(3a? + 10a — 25) x > —44. (18) 

Setting 3a + 10a — 25 = 0, we find other singular values of the 
parameter: a =2; a= —0d. 


Thus, the solution of Inequality (18) has to be considered in the 
following cases: 


> (1+ 3a) >." (17) 


(a<—5; a>? (a=—5; a=i [—5<a< 
Ines lasses "lax, 
that is, in the cases: a <Q —5; a = —5; —5 a< —3. 
In the first case 3a2-+10a—25>0, and from Inequality (18) 
we find: by ae ae 
: 3a? + 10a —25° 
In the second case Inequality (18) takes the form: 0x 2>—44 


which is true for any zx. Finally, if —5<a<—3, then 
3a?+-10a—25<0, and from Inequality (18) we find that 
44 


tS —3q8p 10095" 
(2) Consider the case a = —3. In this case Inequality (17) has no 
solution. 
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(3) Consider the case a > —3. In this case a + 3 > 0, and In- 
equality (17) is equivalent to the inequality 
4 (7x — 11) > (a + 3) (4 + 3a) x or 
(8a? + 10a — 25) x << —44. (19) 
The same as for Inequality (18), here the singular values of the 
parameter a are = and —5. Since we now consider the case a > —3, 


3 
we have to take into account on one of the indicated two singular 


values of the parameter: a = z . Thus, when solving Inequality a 
we must consider the ike cases: a >; ;a= 3; ;—-3<a <2 F 
In the first case we find: r<— —_4 __, in the second 


3a?-+ 10a—25’ 
Inequality a) has no solution, and in the third we get: 
a gen 


Answer: (1) if a= —3; a=, then the inequality has no solu- 


7 

4h ens 

tion; (2) ifa<— ae then z>— 308 10a 38’ (3) if 
—5<a<—3; a>z, then t<— 37 toa? (4) if a=—9d, 


then —o<2r<+00. 
Example 7. Solve the inequality 


z2— Ie +4>0. (20) 


Solution. Equating to zero the coefficient of x? and the discrimi- 
nant of the quadratic trinomial az? — 2x + 4, we find the first 
singular value of the parameter a = O and the second singular value 
a =+ (and if gs. , then D<0O; and if a<t , then D>0). 
Let us solve Inequality (20) in each of the following four cases: 


(1) a>4; Q)0<a<t; @)a=0; ()a<0. 


(1) If a se then the trinomial azx?—2z +4 has a negative 


discriminant and a positive leading coefficient. Hence, the trinomial 
is positive for any z, that is, the solution of Inequality (20) in this 
case is represented by the set of all real numbers. 


(2) If O<a<t , then the trinomial az? — 2x + 4 has the fol- 
lowing roots: 


1+V1—4a 
a 


ed tart <itV 1—4a 


» where 
a 


M12 
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Hence, the solution of Inequality (20) is represented by the 
following collection: 


re fee “eS el ey 


(3) If a=0, then Inequality (20) takes the form: —2x+4>0, 
whence we get: <2. 
(4) If a<0, then we have: sa le Pen avis 


Hence, in this case the solution : Inequality (20) is represented 
by the following system: 


1+V 1—4a Ze 1—-V 1—4a 


a a 


Answer: (1) if a> + , then —coo<x<+oo; (2) if 0<a<4 ’ 
then e<toVin; , 1tV IRM: gy if a0, then 2<2; 


(4) if a<0, then vice ov Ee 
Example 8. Solve the inequality 


a®zx—2a 2—ax a 


Solution. Transform Inequality (21) to the form at 
1 


ax —2 


— = >0, and further 


(4 —a) zee tits >0 (22) 
a2 (z=) 

Inequality (22) is equivalent to Inequality (21). The value a = 0 
is the first singular value of the parameter. Equating the coefficient 
of x? in the numerator to zero, we find the second singular value of 
the parameter: a = 1. Finally, the discriminant of the quadratic 
trinomial (1 — a) 22 + 2x + 1+ a is equal to a?. It vanishes for 
the already indicated singular value a = 0 

Hence, it is appropriate to consider the following cases: (1) a = 14; 
2) a =0; (3 {° ee 

Let us solve Inequality (22) in each of these cases: 

(1) For a = 4 Inequality (22) takes the form: 22+? 
we find: e <—1; 4 >2. 


> 0, whence 
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(2) For a = 0 Inequality (22) has no solution. 
0 
(3) If {* ae 1, then, factoring the numerator of the left-hand 
side of Inequality (22), we get the inequality 


+4 
(1—a) (2+4) (2—* 
CeO) nal ee (23) 


z2—— 
a 


which is equivalent to Inequality (22), and, hence, to Inequality (21). 
Inequality (23), in turn, must be considered in two cases: 


= 
{¢ <1 and a> 1. 
In the first case 1—a>0 and Inequality (23) takes the form: 


>0, (24) 


in the second case 1 — a <0 and Inequality (23) takes the form: 
a+1 
=) 


(x +1) (=— 
<0. (25) 


z—— 
a 


7 solve Inequalities (24) aud (25) by the methods of intervals, 
et 2 , 
» on the number line 


in the increasing order. To this cide we “forts the following dif- 
ferences: 
a+1 ee ati 2 
A= —~a—1 —(—1), A,=——(—1), A= ge 
and find the sign of each of them. 


Consider the difference A, = ma 1° 
From Fig. 31 we obtain: if a<0, then A,>0; if O<a<l, 
then A, <0; if a> 1, then certs 


Analysing the difference A, = ots , we get (Fig. 32): if a< —2, 


then A, > 0; if —2<a<0, then A,< 0; ifO<a<ij;a>1, 
then A, > 0; finally, if a = —2, then Az, = 0. 
Let us now consider the difference 
_ a®—a+2 
a kale St | 
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Fig. 33 


Since the discriminant of the quadratic trinomial a? — a + 2 is 
negative, and the coefficient of a® is positive, a —a+2> 0 for 
any values of a, and the sign of the difference A, depends only on 
the sign of the denominator a (a — 1). We obtain (Fig. 33) that if 


Fig. 34 


a<0, then Az>0; if O<a<1, then A, <0; if a> 1, then 
A,>0. 

Let us now illustrate the results of investigating the signs of the 
differences A,, Aso, Ag (Fig. 34). Inequality (24) is solved on the 
condition that 0 a < 1 (in Fig. 34 these values of a are hatched), 
therefore this inequality must be considered in each of the following 
cases: a<ti —2; —2<a<0; 0O<ta<1l3; a= —2. 
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In the - three cases we get, respectively: 


ott, Bie ett; a+1 2 
—1<- oS 


-1<2 << 


Solving Inequality (24) by the method of intervals (Fig. 35), 
we find: 


if a<c—2, then —i<e<4; gS, 
if —2<a<0, then tec att, 


if O0<a<1, then ettca<—t; a>, 


Finally, for a= —2 Inequality (24) takes the form: 
(e+4) (2+4) 
ae aa 0, 


whence we find r>—4. 


When solving Inequality (25), we are interested in the signs of 
the differences A,, 4, Az only in the interval a > 1 (this interval 


(a) 


-1 2 at] x 
a a-] 
(b) 
ce -1 a+] x 
a a-] 


Fig. 35 


is not hatched in Fig. 34). Hence, for a > 1 we have: 
a+1 


a—1° 


2 
at a 
Applying the method of intervals, we find the solution of Inequal- 


ity (25): 
if a>>1, then c<—1; Perch. 
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Let us now write the final answer for Inequality (21): 
uae 


(1) if a<—2, then —t<r<?,; «>= 
(2) if a= —2, then t>—43 


(3) if —2<a<0, then 2er<-t; spt. 
(4) if a=0, then the inequality has no solution; 
(5) if O<a<1, then SH <r<—t; «>2; 
(6) if a=1, then r<—1; ae 

(7) if a>1, then r<—1; Le <i. 


Example 9. Find all values of the parameter a for which the system 
of equations 


ee Se 
(6-+a)2+42y=3+4a ee) 
has no solution. 
Solution. The given system is incompatible if and only if 
—4 a4 1+a 
6ha 2 se (27) 
From the equation mont wW we find: a,= —2; ag= —4. 
From the equation aa me we find: as=1; a,= —2. 
Hence, the condition = ee is fulfilled if as41; a-#—2. 
a=—2;a=—4 
From the system fem we find that Condition 
ay-—2 
(27)"is equivalent to the equality a = —4. Thus, System (26) has no 
solution for a = —A4. 


Example 10. Find all values of the parameter a for which the in- 
equality (x — 2 + 3a) (x — 2a + 3) <0 is fulfilled for all z’s 
belonging to [2, 3]. 

Solution. The given inequality has the form (x — x,) (x — 12) < 
Q, where xz, = 2 — 3a, x. = 2a — 3. Solving it, we get: x.<xr< 
Le (if x) < 22) or zg u< ag, (if x. < x,); if xz, = x2, then there 
is no solution. 

Thus, the solution of the given inequality is either the interval 
(2a — 3, 2 — 3a) or the interval (2 — 3a, 2a — 3) (Fig. 36). 


13-0840 
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From the conditions of the problem it follows that all the points 
from the interval [2, 3] must satisfy the given inequality, and this 
is fulfilled if and only if the points with the coordinates 2 and 3 lie 


2a-— 3 2- 3a x 
MMIII LLL. 
b 
(*) 2—3a 2a-3 x 
Fig. 36 


inside either the interval (2, x2) or (re, 21), that is, if 2a —-3<2< 
3<2—3a or if 2—3a<2<3< 2a —3. 
From the system of inequalities 22 —-3<2<3< 2 — 3a we 


2a—3<2 
get the system: whence we find: a< —s 
2— 3a>3, 
The system of inequalities 2 — 3a<2< 3 < 2a — 3 is equiva- 
2—34a<2 
lent to the system: a 3, Whence we find: a > 3. Thus, the 


given inequality is fulfilled for all z € [2,3] for a< — . or a>3. 


Example 11. Find all values of the parameter a for which the 
equation 
v@+4r—2|[xrx—-—al+2—a=0 (28) 
has two roots. 

Solution. The given equation is equivalent to the collection of two 


mixed systems 


~(x—a>0 
rane eae (29) 
x—a<x0 
(esa o8 (30) 


zr>a 
vt 2r2+a+2==0. 

The discriminant D of the equation 2? + 2z + a + 2 = 0 is equal 
to (—a — 1). If D <0, that is, a> —1, then the equation 2? + 
2x +a+2=0 has no root; if D = 0, that is, a = —1, then 
this equation has the only root x = —1; ifD>0, thatis, a< —1, 
then the equation has two roots: 2, = —1—Y—a—1, 22,= 


a Ne a | eer Oe 


Solving System (29), we have: | 
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The found roots must satisfy the inequality z> a: only in this 
case they may be regarded as solutions of the mixed system (29). We 
have to consider two cases: (1) a = —1; (2)a< —1 (for a>—1 
the equation of System (29), as was noted above, has no root, hence, 
System (29) also has no solution). 

(4) If a = —1, then x = —1. In this case, the inequality z>a 
is fulfilled, hence, x = —1 is the solution of System (29). 

(2) If a<—1, then 2, = —1 — Y—a—-1, t= —1 + 

—a—1. 

Let us find for what values of a the inequality x, >a is ful- 
filled and for what values of a the inequality 72> a is fulfilled. We 
begin with the inequality z,> a. 

We have in succession: 


—1—Y-—a—i>a 
V=a—1< —4 = 1, 


(31) 


Dividing both sides of Inequality (31) by the expression VY —a —1 
which takes on only positive values for a< —1, we get the in- 
equality 1< Y —a— 1, equivalent to Inequality (34). 

We then have: 1< —a — 1, whence ax —2. 

Let us now consider the inequality z,>> a. We have: 


—1+V-a—it>a, V-a—tpat+t1. 


Since for a < —1 the left-hand side of this inequality is positive, 
and na right-hand side is negative, the inequality is true for all 
ax<x-—tl. 

Finally, we get the following solutions of System (29): if a > —1, 
then there is no solution; ifa = — 1, then x = —1; if —2<a< 
—1, then ex = -14+YV—a—1; if a<—2, then 2, = —1 — 
| ergy t=—-1+V)V—a—1. 


Solving System (30), we have: ae 


ra 
e+ 62+2—3a=0. 
From the equation x? + 6z + 2 — 3a = 0 we find: 
Igq4= —3 + V7 + 8a. 


If gent then there is no real root, hence, System (30) 


has no solution; if a= —i, then x= —3; if a —< , then 
rg = —3—V7+4 3a, 4, = —3+V7+4 3a. 

From the sound roots we choose those which satisfy the inequality 
t<a.lfa=— = , then z = —3 and the inequality +<a is ful- 
filled. Hence, z = —8 is the solution of System (30). 


13* 
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Let a > — x and let us find for what values of a the inequality 


@,< a is fulfilled. We have: 
as VT sek 
V7 + 3a> —a — 3. (32) 


Since for a > — s the left-hand side of Inequality (32) is positive, 
and the right-hand side is negative, Inequality (32) is true. 

Hence, zx, is the solution of System (30) for all a > — z° 

Let us now consider the inequality 1,< a. We have: 


—3+ V7 + 3a<a, 
V7+ 3a<a+3. (33) 


Since for a> — 7 both sides of Inequality (33) are positive, squaring 
them, we get an equivalent inequality: 7 + 3a<(a + 3)?. Further, 
we have: (a + 1) (a + 2) > 0, whence we find: a< —2 or a> —1. 
Thus, x, is a solution of System (30) if -t <a<—2ora>—t. 
Finally, we get the following solutions of System (80): 
ifa<— t , then there is no solution; if a = — z then x= —3; 


if —fe< ax—2, then 23, = —3+)V7 + 3a; 


if —-2<a<—1, thn t=2, = —3—Y7 + 3a; 

if aS>—1, then 23, = —3+ Vi + 3a. 

We have found the solutions of Systems (29) and (30). The solution 
of Equation (29) is the union of the solutions found for Systems (29) 
and (30). 

From the aforegoing reasoning it is clear that this union should 
be formed separately for the following values of the parameter: 
(1) a>—1; (2) a=—1; (83) -—2<a<—1; (4) a= -—2; 


(5) —t<a<—2; (6)a=—4;()a<—t. 

(1) If a> —1, then the equation has two roots: z3, 24, that is, 
~3 4+ V7 +4 3a. 

(2) If a = —1, then the equation has two roots: —1, —5. 


(3) If —2<a< —41, then the equation has two roots: x2, 23, 
ie. —1 ++ YV—a—1 and —3 — V7 + 3a. 
(4) If a = —2, then the equation has three roots: —2, 0, —4. 
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(5) If —i <a< —2, then the equation has four roots: —1 + 
V—a—1; —34YV7+3a. ; 
(6) Ifa = — zt , then the equation has three roots: —3, —1 + V3 . 


(7) fa<— 4, then the equation has two roots: 2, = —1 + 


V—a—1, xz, = —1 —-V—a —1. 
Thus, Equation (28) has two roots for a > — 2 or for a< — <. 
Example 12. Find all values of a for which the equation 


2 log (x + 3) = log az (34) 


has the only root. 

Solution. We transform the equation to the form log (z + 3)? = 
log az. 

Then we get: (x + 3)? = az, whence 


v—(a—6)z2+9=0. (35) 


Equation (34) has the only root in the following cases: (1) Equa- 
tion (35) has the only root and this root satisfies Equation (34); 
(2) Equation (35) has two roots, but one of them is extraneous for 
Equation (84). 

Consider the first case. Equation (35) has one root if its discrimi- 
nant D is equal to zero. We have: D = (a — 6)? — 36 = a® — 12a. 

D = Ofora = 0 or for a= 12. The case when a = 0 drops out since 
for a = 0 the right-hand side of Equation (34) is not defined. If. 
a = 12, then we find from Equation (35): 2 = 3 which is the only root 
of Equation (35) and which, as a check shows, also satisfies Equa- 
tion (34). 

Consider the second case when D > 0. In this case Equation (35) 
has two roots: 24,2 ern oa 

In order for the found roots to be the roots of Equation (34), it is 
necessary and sufficient that they satisfy the inequality x + 3 > 0. 
Hence, one of the found roots of Equation (35) will be a root of 
Equation (384), and the other will not if and only if 


ean oe 
m<—3  |n<-3, 


a—6-+ V 1a $925 
lane earns, a ace Tam 


where 2, = 
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Thus, the problem is reduced to solving the collection of two 
systems of inequalities: 


[eR ERS Be ng pie ee 
[tay eees |e=ty tats 5. 


Solving the first system, we have: 


Le —12a>~—a 
V @&—12a>a, 


whence a?-—-12a>a?, i.e. a<c0. 
Solving the second system, we have: 


is a®—12a<a 
V @—12a< —a. 

This system has no solution since either a < 0 or —a < 0, that is, 
either the first or the second inequality of the last system has no 
solution. Thus, the second case occurs for a < 0. 


The final result: Equation (34) has the only root if a = 12 or 
ifa<0. 


EXERCISES 


In Problems 1119 through 1155, solve the given equations: 
1119. (a eee a? + 2a—3. 1120. (a? — a? — 4a + 4)2r=a—1. 


a 7 z+a  «£-a 
1121. — paar qt =1. 1122. fie 2a * 
ee a pe tet oo ae 
1123. apa a2 ag 1124. zx 4axr 4+-3a =0. 


1125. az? — (4 — 2a) x +a—2=0. 
1126. (2a — 1) 22 — (8a + 1)r+a—1=0. 
1127. ae ee ee 


1128. ae 5 +50. 

siz9, 2g Mee DET 10. 

1130. oy pe TT 
woe, Sey SHE ey hte SnD, 


1133. 2 V3+ac+Vr=0. 1134. Vzfa=a—YVe. 
11385. c+V22?—2z=a. 1136. Vr—2a—V x—a=2. 
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1137. V2?+ 3a2— V z?— 3a? = rV 2. 
1138. 2 Vapa+Va—a=Va—2+V a+). 
1139. eee vere =Vz. 
es fs eS 
Vira! Vora VR—a 
4144. (4a—15) 2?+2a[2]+4=0. 1142. logs 2 + log > 
1143. 144"! axa 4a—0. 1444. 3x48-2427= 040-402, 
4 1 4 
1145. 1 —log a= (1og flog 2+ = log a) ; 
1146. log 2r-+ log (2— z) = log log a. 1147. logg z+ logy; x+logs a r=27, 
Vv 


1140. 


r= log, logy a. 


1148. logg V4+2+4+3 log,. (4—2)—log,, (16—22)? = 2. 
1149. 2—log,, (1-+2)=3 loga V z—1—log,: (x?—1)2. 
1150. 2 %e*— gtr, 1454. 92 108 x log (6x) _ 4, 
1152, gi tlogs «4 gl —logs*_ gat 4, 

1153. log, (1— VY 1—2) = log,. (3—V 1+2). 


a?—4 
1154. logy; a-logg:s 5g—g = 1. 


1455 logy (2a—z) , logg Va _ 4 
logs 2 logg V2 = 108 qz_4 2° 


In Problems 1156 through 1164, solve the given systems of equations: 


1156. tee 1157. oe 
ax—y=3. (4-+a)2+3y=5. 
1158. grztay=1 1159. ¢xrty=a 
tee bere 
1160. ((x—y) (x? — y?) = 3a? 
(x+y) (c®+-y) = 1528. 


1164. (xztytz—1 1162. ax+y=z 
{Erase {iekss ses 

t+y+az=a*. y3 + 23 = 9q3z3, 
1163. eles 1164. eo 

Vat Vy=4a. Vet Vy=a. 
In Problems 1165 through 1186, solve the indicated inequalities: 
1165. a%tar<i—z, 1166. 22-+3(ar—8) + <4 (2+-5) = 
4167. 3ar+4 wo 3a—5 


3a+9 a+3 +339 . 
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1168. 


1170. 


1171. 


1173. 
4175. 


1177. 


1179. 


1181. 


1183. 


1185. 
1186. 


1187. 
1188. 


1189. 


1190. 


1191. 
1192. 
1193. 
1194. 
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2ar-+3 5 
ae <4 (1169. +2 

(2.5a-+4) 22-+-(a+2)2-+a<0 

V 2+2ar+3c>0. 1172. = <1. 


2Vafa>acti. 1474. Vi-ViEize. 
Vxr+tr<ca—z. 1176. Vatet+Va—2>a. 
V 1-28 <a—z. 1178. WV a?—2?+ VY 2ax—x* >a. 


V 20x — x > a—xz. 1180. log, (ec —1)+ log, x > 2. 
log, (v?—22-++a) >—3. 1182. logy (tc—a) > 2. 


z 
log, (35 — z3) 1+ log? x 
Togs 2) Gaa) >3. 1184. log, f= less 


4+logx ns Ze (log log a—1) logs 40. 
logirsz (a+ 22— 2?) < 2. 


For what values of a do both roots of the equation xz? — 6ar + 
(2 — 2a + 9a?) = 0 exceed 3? 

For what values of a do both roots of the equation 22 — ar -+2=0 
belong to the interval [0, 3]? 

For what values of a does the inequality 4* — a-2*—a + 3 <0 have 
at least one solution? 

For what values of a is the inequality oa <0 fulfilled for all 
x’s belonging to the interval [1, 2]? 

For what values of a is the inequality (c — af (x — a — 3) <0 ful- 
filled for all x’s belonging to the interval [41, 3] 

For what values of a does the equation z | z+ 2a | + 1—a=0 have 
only one root? 

For what values of a does the equation z | x — 2a| —1—a= 0 have 
only one root? 

For what values of a does the equation 22 — 4z —2|zx—a|+a+2= 
0 have two roots? 


1195. For what values of a does the system 


1196. 


1197. 


foun ae a a a er 

2+ a= 

have at tease one solution? 

For what values of a does the system 
ie lea a 


ax = = 
have at tase one solution? 


For what values of a does the system 
1e ee ee a eee 
x ae a* = 0, 


have no Salilen? 
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1198. For what values of a does the system 
3 a? a 

2 peer ete sao ete, 

a+(1 ests 7 <9 


z=at— > 
have no solution ? 


1199. For what values of a does the system 


(eee le ee ele 
w—2(a—2)¢+a(a—4)=0 
have two solutions? 
1200. For what values of a does the system 
J2?+52+4|—922+ 524+4-102]27|=0 
w@—2(a+i1i)x+a(a+ 2)=0 


have only one solution? 


1201. For what values of a does the system 
J22+ 72 +6]/+ 22 —524+6—12[2|=0 
w2@—2(a+ 2)cr¢+a(a+4)=0 
have two solutions? 


1202. For what values of a does the equation log (x? + 2az) — 
log (8z — 6a — 3) = O have the only root? 
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Part II 
TRIGONOMETRY 


Chapter 3 
IDENTICAL TRANSFORMATIONS 


SEC, 21. IDENTICAL TRANSFORMATIONS OF 
TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS 


Let us recall the fundamentals of trigonometry. 
I. Some values of trigonometric functions: 


II. Signs of trigonometric functions: 


Quarter | sin x | cos x | 
Bloat, wie 
ae ce 
mm | = | = | 
a 
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Ill. Parity. Periodicity. 


The function y = cos x is even, all the rest of trigonometric 
functions being odd. Thus, 


cos (— x) =cosz, 


sin (— xz) = — sing, 
tan (—z) = —tanz (« x= tn), 
cot(—z)=—cotzx (x~an).* 


All trigonometric functions are periodic: 7 = 2n is a period of 
the functions y = sin z, y = cos x, while T = x is a period of the 
functions y = tan z, y = cota (we recall here that a period of 
a function f (x) is defined as a smallest positive number p for which 
f (x + p) = f (x). Thus, 

sin (x + 2m) = sin (cx — 2m) = sin z, 
cos (x + 2m) =cos (x — 2m) = cos z, 


tan (x-+ a) = tan (x— x) = tanz (24> +20) ; 
cot (x-+a) =cot(r-—-m)=cotz (xAmn). 


IV. Formulas relating trigonometric functions of the same argument 
(the Pythagorean identities): 


cos?a-+ sin?'a= 1, (IV.1) 

4+ tan? 5 acae (aeS+ nn), (IV.2) 
4 

1+ cot? a= sa (aé mn), (IV.3) 


V. Formulas relating trigonometric functions of two arguments 
one of which is twice the other (the double-angle formulas (identi- 
ties)): 


sin 2a = 2sinacosa, (V.1) 
cos 2a = cos? a — sin? a, (V.2) 
at 
tan 20, = =" (a4+3+4, aX +m), (V.3) 
cot? a—1 in 
cot 20 = (243), (V.4) 
1-+cos 2a = 2cos?a, (V.5) 
1—cos 2a = 2 sin?a, (V.6) 
1+ sin 20 = (cosa + sin a)?. (V.7) 


* In the following, if it is not specially stipulated, it is meant that n, k, 
l, m, ... take on any integer values. 
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VI. Addition and subtraction formulas (identities): 
sin (a + 6) =sinacosB + sinfcosa, (VI.1) 
cos (a + 6) =cosacosf + sina sin f, (VI.2) 


t t 
tan ef) = GSO (ak Sham, Boe $m 


at pez +am), (VI.3) 
cot (a + B) ee (aAnn, Byénk, a+ Bam). (VI.4) 


VII. Reduction formulas: 


tan a cota | —cota | —tana 


—cota cota tana | —tana | —cota 


To make easier the memorizing of the reduction formulas the 
following mnemonic rule is recommended to be used: 

(4) determine the name of a function (if the arc @ is laid off from 
the horizontal diameter (n + a, 2x — a), then the name of the 
function is retained, and if the arc @ is laid off from the vertical 
ot ot, Sy a), then sine, cosine, tangent, cotangent 
are changed into cosine, sine, cotangent, tangent, respectively); 

(2) determine the sign of a function: regarding the arc @ as a first- 


quadrant arc, find the quadrant in which the arc > -+ a is situated 


and determine the sign of the given function in this quadrant. 
VIII. Formulas for transforming a sum of trigonometric functions 
into a product (the sum formulas (identities): 


diameter ( 


sina+sinB=2sin Zt cos 2 F , (VIII.1) 


sin a— sin B = 2sin 2oP cos 218 ; (VIII.2) 
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cosa -+cosB =2cos otk cos of ; (VIII.3) 
cosa—cosB=2sin 2t8 sin pro ; (VIII. 4) 


tana + tanp = 224 £8) (a4 +an, BAe + nk), (VIII.5) 


cos a cos B 


cote + cotp— 22 b+o) (aAnn, BAnk),  (VIII.6) 


sino sin 


cosa + sina=YV2cos (= + or) ; (VIII.7) 


IX. Formulas for transforming a product of trigonometric 
functions into a sum (the product formulas (identities)): 


sinacosB:= SING Bene EB): Byrsin (2+) ' (IX.1) 
cos «cos = £08 (2) boos (FB) ; (IX.2) 
sing sinp = “24 FP os eee Gaps (+B) ? (IX.3) 


Example 1. Simplify the function 


f(a) = sin? (a — 270°) cos (360° — a) 
“~~ tan (a — 9.)°) cos? (a — 270°) ° 


Solution. Taking advantage of the fact that the function 
y=cosx is even and the functions y=sinz, y=tanz are odd, 
we get: 

f(a) = — sin? (270° — a) cos (360° — a) 
~~ —tan3 (90° — a) cos? (270° —a) * 


Applying the reduction formulas, we get: 


— cos? @-cos a cos! o 
f(@)= cot? a (—sin? a) cos? a as 
The original function is identical to cosa on the set of all 
such a’s that sina40, cosa=40, that is,Jfor a = P 


Example 2. Prove the identity 
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Solution. We transform the left-hand side of the identity: 


cos? a = cos? a rs cos? a 
cot —tan pe ccs a Bi cos? —~ — sin? & 
2 2 2 2 2 2 
_ a a _ @ 
sin 608 sin —- ces —- 
_ : sin > 60s —> 
= cos*a@ 


a nace OG 
cos? —— — sin? — 
2 2 


But (see Formulas (V.I) and (V.2)) 


sin phate! sing west ase ose 
2 an) Z 2 27 : 
therefore 
sin oe cos ee 
2 2 2 _ 1 2, Sina 1. 422, 
cos? @ —————_—_—_—- = — cos? a = —sinacosa=-—sin2a. 
2 & 2 2 cos & 2 4 
cos* ——— cos* —— 
2 2 
This identity is true on the condition that sin > cos > #0 


and cosa=0, that is, for sin a=40 and cosa=0Q, and, hence, 
for ae, 
Example 3. Prove the identity 


tan? 2a — tan? a 


T—tan? Sa tanta, ~ $n 3a tana. 


Solution. We factor both the numerator and denominator of 
the expression contained on the left-hand side of the identity: 


tan? 20 — tan? a (tan 2a — tan a) (tan 20 -+ tan a) 


1—tan? 2a tan?a ~ (4—tan 2a tan a) (1+ tan 2a tan a) 


_ tan2a-+tana tan 2a—tana 
“ 4—tan2atana 41-+tan 2a tana’ 


Further, using Formula (VI.3), we get: 
tan (2a-+ a)- tan (20 —a@) = tan 3a- tana. 
The proved identity is true for a+ > +k, 2a + +n, 


Ba sé + +a, that is, for ae + and ae aoe (the 
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set P of all numbers of the form +k is contained in the 


set M of all numbers of the form + +") ‘ 
Example 4. Prove the identity 


4sinasin (60° —q) sin (60° + a) = sin 3a. 


Solution. Here, it is expedient to apply the formulas from 
Group IX to the left-hand side of the identity. We have: 
4sin a sin (60° — a) sin (60° + @) 


cos (60° — a — 60° — a) — cos (60°— a+ 60°-+ a) 


=4sina 5 


= 2 sin a (cos (— 2a) —cos 120°) = 2 sina (cos 20+ +-) 


=2sinacos2a-+ sina = 2 n@— 29) sin (OF 2A) | sin g 


= —sina+sin3a+sina=sin 3a. 


Thus, the identity is valid for all real values of a. 
Example 5. Check the equality 


sin 47° + sin 61° — sin 11° — sin 25° = cos 7°. 


Solution. We use the formulas from Group VIII for transforming 
the left-hand side of the identity. We have: 


(sin 47° + sin 61°) — (sin 11° + sin 25°) 
= 2 sin 54° cos 7° — 2 sin 18° cos 7° = 2 cos 7° (sin 54° — sin 18°) 
= 2 cos 7°-2 sin 18° cos 36°. 


If the obtained expression is multiplied or divided by cos 18°, we 
can apply the formula 2 sin 18° cos 18° = sin 36° and get: 


sin 36° cos 36° 


sin 72° cos 18° 
cos 18° = cO8t te 


eal ° 
cos 18° cos 18° ~~ °8 re. 


2cos7°- —cos7°. 


Hence, the original equality is true. 

Remark. In many cases when there is a product of the form sina X 
cos 2a cos 4a-...- cos2”a or of the form cos a cos 2a cos 4a X 

. .-cos 2°a, the method used in Example 5 turns out to be 
useful. According to this method, the given expression is multiplied 
and divided by either cos @ or sin a. Then we use the formula 2 sina X 
cos @ = sin 2a, and 2 sin 2a cos 2a = sin 4a. Let us illustrate this 
by an example. 
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Example 6. Compute 


1 20 4m 80 16% 320 
cos S cos =e cos $5 COS EE cos —ae— cos 5 a 


Solution. Let us denote the given product by A, and multiply 


wees : . ot ‘ C2) TG 1 . Oot 2 
and divide it by 2sin =. Since 2 sin Ge COS Ge = Sin Ges we have: 


. 200 2m An 8x 161 32m 
sin=— cos = cos = cos 65 cos 


Aue 8 5G 65 °° 65 
= 2sin ae 
65 
Further we have: 

sin oe cos ee sin : 
65 6 = 65 ’ 
sin 2@ cos “= —- sin oie 
65 nr) 65 


and so forth. In the final analysis, we get: 


aes sin (x3 sin ze 
A=____8 65 ) 6 4 
= t i apne ae = Oe 
28 sin 65 64 sin 65 64 sin $5 
Example 7. It is known that tana= — =a and + <a<n. 


Find the values of the remaining trigonometric functions of the 
argument a. 
Solution. First of all we find the value of cota. 


We have: cot a=—!_=—-4., Then from Formula (IV.2) 
tan a 3 
‘we get: 
: “4-+tan?a 25° 

Hence, cos = or cosa= —+ . But, by the hypothesis, « 
belongs to Quadrant II, where cosine takes on only negative 
values. Thus, cosa = — F 

Since tana = ae , sina = tanacosa, whence sina = 2. Thus, 
cot a= — » COSa= —+ A sina =>. 


Example 8. Compute sina, cosa, tana, cota if a=112°30’. 
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Solution. From Formula (V.5) it follows: 


| cos a |= 4/ 280828 


Since 90° < 112°30’ < 180°, we have: cosa<0. By hypothesis, 
2a = 225°, hence, 


cos 112°30' = — y/ Lt ees 25 _ Vie ve eve. 


Similarly, using formula (V.6) and we in mind that, by 
hypothesis, a belongs to the second quadrant, we get: 


sin 11230" = y/ $= 008 225° _ ave 


tan 112°30’ = Vey —(1+)3), 


eye =1-V3. 


Example 9. Compute tan if cosa= —0.6 and 180°<a< 
270°. 

Solution. It follows from the conditions of the problem that 
45° <= < 67°30’. But then tan > 0. Applying Formulas (V.5) 
and (V.6), we get: 


cot 112°30’ = 


Since, by hypothesis, 180°<a< 270°, that is, 90°< = < 135°, 


we have: cos + <0. Hence, 


oe {--cos a i—06 8 8V5 
a a aa ar ar 
and 

fia VS 2 

; tag 44s 

an —- = _-= . 

4 V5 2 
aera 


14-0840 
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Example 10. Compute 16 sin & sin if cosa =, 


Solution. By Formulas (IX.3) and then (V.5) we get: 


a 3a a 3a 
a ba yn 8 (FF) 8 (FF) 
16 sin = sin —> So 
= 8 (cos a—cos 2a) = 8 (cosa— 2 cos? a+ 1). 


But cosa=+, therefore, 
- @ . 3a 3 / 3 \2 - 
16sin > sin =8 (=--2(+) < 1) = 5. 


Example 11. Prove that ifa>0, B>0, y>0, and a+B+y= 
> » then 
tana tanB-+ tanBtan y+ tanytana=1. (4) 
Solution. We transform the left-hand side of the equality, 
taking into consideration that, by hypothesis, y= + (a + §): 
tana tanB-+ tanf tan y+ tany tana 
= tana tan B+ tan y (tan B+ tan a) 
= tana tanB-+ tan (+- (a +)) (tan w+ tan B) 
= tana tanp+cot (a+) (tan a-+ tan B) 


= tana tanB+ ay (tana tan B) 


_ 1—tana tan B 
= tana tan Boosie Be (tan at tan B) 
=tanatanp+1—tanatanp=1. 

Thus, identity (1) has been proved. 


Example 12. Prove that if ca< xm, then 
1 
V/ 2cota+—— = —1—cota. (2) 
Proof. We have: 


V 2cota+—y-=V2eota yi + cot?a= VY (1+ cot a)? 
=[1+ cota |. 
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Since the inequality cot a<—1 is fulfilled in the interval 
—<a<n, we have in this interval: 1+cota<0, and, conse- 


quently, |1 ee a|=—1-—cota. 
Thus, fee -< a<in, then Identity (2) has been proved. 
Example "13 Prove that if sina+sinB=2sin(a+ ), where 


a+ Bak, then 
(3) 


Proof. Transforming both sides of the equality sina+sinB= 


2sin (2+8) by formulas VIII and VI, we get 
ar cos oP asin arp cos ath : (4) 


2sin 
ote at , we know that cos ot8 20 


Since a+fB+ ak, that is, 
GP 0, and, oe Equality (4) implies 


and sin 
cos =P _ 205 STB | (5) 
2 2 
Consider the expression tan —z tan as We have: 

sin Riese IP cos gb — cos a+p 

a B 2 2 2 

tan — tan —-= = 

2 : cos se cos a—B -++ cos oth 

2 2 2 2 


(here we have used Formulas (IX.3) and (I[X.2)). Taking advantage 


of Equality (5), we get: 


cos oP cos ate : 2 cos 2+P cos ort 4 
cos 2 =P +005 ap 2 cos are -++ cos tb 7: 
Thus, Equality (3) has been proved. 
os sinB= 


Example 14. Prove that if tana= = 


0<a<-— and O0<p<—, then a+2B= 


14* 
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Solution. Compute tan (a+ 2p). We have: 


1 
tana-+tan2B qoenee 


{—tanatan2B  , 


tan (a + 2p) = a EE 
FT tan 2p 


Now, we have to find the value tan 2B. For this purpose, let 
us recall that sinb=>G, 0<p< 5. 


We have: 
PT PT, | 4 3 sin 1 
cosp=V1— sin? B= 1—-5= tanB= Sah, 
2 
_ 2tanB 3 _— 3 
i | tan? Bp aes 
4,3 
PaaS 
Hence, tan («+ 2B) = —{—- = 1. 
1-7xXz 


By hypothesis, 0<a<-— and 0<p< >: hence, 0< 2B <a. 


But tan 26 = 4. >0, hence, 0< 28< > , and therefore O<a+t 
2B< a. But in the interval (0, a) the function tan x takes on the 
value 1 only at the point. Hence, a-+ 2p =>. 


EXERCISES 
In Problems 1203 through 1219, simplify the given expressions: 


2cos (+-«) sin (+2) tan (t#— a) 


1203. 2 u 
cot ($+2) sin (n— a) 

sin ($a) tm($+0) _sn($E-1) co $40) 

1904 ae ee ee 
cos (1 — a) cot (-8) cos (2n— f) tan (n— a) 
a a 
‘ cot “at tan —- 9 

1205. Se 1206. sin 4a, cot 2a. 

cot —-—tan — 


2 2 
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tan? (45°-++a)—4 1208. tan (+ 2) 1—sina 


is tan? (45°+a)+41 °* cos G 
3 oy 
1209. <2 208 a—t = 
pal pee in? ( —_ 
2 tan (4 a) sin ( Z +a) 


1210. cos? (a+ B)-+ cos? (a —B)— cos 2a cos 28. 
sin a-+sin 3a-+ sin 5a 1212 sina-+sin 3a-+sin 50-+sin 7a 


nate cosa-+cos 3a-+cos 5a ° * ‘cosa-+cos 3a-+ cos 5a-+ cos 7a * 
1213 sina-+sin 3a+sin 5a+...+sin(2n—1)a 
* “cos a-+cos 3a-+ cos 5a-+...+cos(2n—1)a ° 


1214. V 2—sin a—cos a 1215. cos 40-14 cos 2a+3. 
sin @—cosa@ 


sin 4a cos 2a sin? 2a —4 sin? a 
1ai6; 1+ cos 4a 1-F cos 20° 1akys sin? 2a+4sin?a—4 ° 
in? (7% 41 @ \_ gine (7-4) 
1218. sin? (F-+) sin? \-3 a )- 
ia: sin (60°-+ a) 


4sin (15°+-$ J sin (7-5) 


In Problems 1220 through 1236, check the indicated equalities: 


1220. sin —~cos se = + _ 1224. tan 55°—tan 35° = 2 tan 20°. 


12 
1222. 8 cos 10° cos 20° cos 40° = cot 10°. 
Tt 3n 4 nt an 
1223. cos 3 eS 1224. COS ~~ ++ COS > = 2° 
oO 
1225. tan 30°+ tan 40°-+ tan 50° + tan 60°= Lam 
1226. sin 70°-+ 8 cos 20° cos 40° cos 80° = 2 cos? 10°. 
4—4sin 10° sin 70° 
1227. sin 10° =< 
1228. cos 24°-+ cos 48° — cos 84° — cos 12° = + A 
1229. cos 7H 4 cos At cos on = —, 
1230. tan 20° + tan re -++ tan 80° — tan 60° = 8 sin 40°. 
1231. tan® 20° — 33 tan* 20° + 27 tan? 20° = 3. r 4 
in? = sin? = sine 2% 7 ee Be aes 
1232. sin 7 sin 7 sin =e: 1233. cos 7 cos 7 cos 7 
1234. tan 55° tan 65° tan 75°= tan 85°. 1235. tan = tan = tan > ae Vi. 
. 3n Tn 9x A 2n 4n i 
1236. cos a cos —— m9 68 “a9 08 = — cos 75 °°8 B cos 6 cos 5° 
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In Problems 1237 through 1262, prove the given identities: 


1237. 
cosBcosy ' cosycosa © cosacosB 
in2 
4238, £iDt 3a _ cos” 3% — 8 cos 2a. 
sink a cos? @ 
va Vik: . : . 
1239. J cos* a cos? B ——- sin 20 sin 2B-++ sin? a sin? B = | cos (a-+-f) |. 
3m . f 3% A A 
1240. cot (F-2) sin (s +4) sin («-+) + tan (1-+ a) cos (1-++ a) 
cos (20—a) = 0. 
1241. sin (@ — 270°) cos (a + 90°) tan (3a — 180°) = cos (180° — a) 
xX sin (180° — a) cot (90° — 3a). 
1242. 3(sin* z + cost z) — 2 (sin® x + cos® z) = 1. 
tan'a 1 cot? a P ‘ 
ses sin?q sinacosa err 74 ae oi a 
cos? a — cos 3a sint'a-+sin3a _ cos2a _ 1—tana 
1244. =e + ain =3. 1245. ‘(lante  1ane ” 
a _ 
cos = Sin 4 
1246. 1—sin 8a= 2 cos* (45°+-4a). 1247, ———_—___—_ = —tana. 
os Seber wee 
2 2 
cota+sin'a@  2cosa o, @\  costa+tana 
1248; sina+tane  41—cos2a ° 1249. tan* (45 +$) ~ cot a— tan a ° 
1250. (cosa-+sin B)?-+ (sin a —cos B)? = 4 cos? (45°4- = sf). 
1—2 cos? p __ 7 
1251. 2 (soar Ou -+ cot 2a) =cot ~ 5} — tan —- 1252. din 9 cog ©. = tan p—cot®. 
1253. Vifsma—yYT—sina=2sin-— (o<a< +). 
: m\. ee UN pees & 
1254. 4sin («+4) sin (a 3 ) 4 sin? @—3, 
1255. £cos a cos B cos (a +B) = cos? a + cos? B — sin? (a+). 
1256. cos a-+cos B-+cos y+ cos (a + B+ )'= 4 cos are cos 2 FY cos Bry - 
sin a-+sin B sin (a +6) sin (2 —B) 
1257. san SEE oot SB et gama | ea 
+cot —~— 
4258. cos * — + 00s 3a oa cos 5a = 8 sin? a cos? a, 
1259 2sina—sin3a+sin5a _ _2 cos 2a 
* “cos a—2 cos 2a-+cos 3a a 
tan 2 
1260. cos a+ cos (120°— a) -} cos (120°-+ a) =0. 
10° _— 
1261. tan (35°-+@) tan (25°— a) = 2008 U0" 20) — F 


sin (B—y) ae sin (y — <Blah (VP SD 2 sin (~—B) _ 


2 cos (16°-+ 2a)+4 ° 


1262. 
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3 1 
— cos 2a ——- sin 2a 
2 2 1 
= tan (2+-F) i 


1—> cos 2a— V3 sin 2a 
Problems 1263 through 1273, compute without using tables: 


sin 10° cos 20°-++-cos 10° sin 20° sin 9° cos er 9° sin 39° 


1264. 


"cos 19° cos 14° —sin 19° sin 11° ° Fg ot not 


cos — so oe A sin = D 33 


.cos15°. 1266. tan 15°. 1267. sin 285°. 

.- cos 165°. 1269. cos 292°30’. 

. 2sin 40° + 2 cos 130° — 3 sin 160° — 3 cos (—110°). 
- cos 10° cos 30° cos 50° cos 70°. 


1272. 16 sin 10° sin 30° sin 50° sin 70° sin 90°. 

1273. tan 9° — tan 27° — tan 63° + tan 81°. 

1274. Compute sin a, cosa, tana if cota=—2 and y <0<s. 
1275. Compute sina, tana, cota if cosa = — 3 and oe 
1276. Compute cosa, tana, cota if sina= — 75 and —— a T ea<2n. 


- Compute sin 2a, cos2a, tan 2a, cot 2a if esas and 0<a<—, 


13 2 
5 sin a+7 cosa 


4 
1278. Compute ¢oosa—saina f Wa=ae. 
A 12 3 
1279. Compute cos (-F— a) if sna= 7B and —~ aT r<a< 2a. 
Tl op 1 ™ 
1280. Prove that a+f=-—— if ee eae sin B= ——— and 0<a<— 
4 V5 B V 10 20% 
Ai 
) pee 
O<p<c 2° 
1281. Find: (a) tan? a+ cot?a; (b) tan?a-+cot3 a; (c) tana—cota if tana+ 


cota=m. 


1282. Compute sin » cos > tan > if (a) cos@=0.8 and O0<a< + ; 
(b) tan a=3 and 180° <a < 270°. 
- @ . * 336 ‘o ° 
1233. Compute sin [- if sina= 85 and 450°<a< 540°. 
: 2a 1—a? 2a.° 1—a? 
2 7 = — = => — 
1284. Prove that sinz t+a?’ cos x ipa’ tan x Toa? cot x Da 
: x 
if tan —>- =a. 
1285. Compute tan ~ if sin pe ee A and 0<a<— 


2 2 6° 
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In Problems 1286 through 1308, prove the indicated identities: 
1286. 1-+eot-- +-cos (45°F) = cot Scot (4°) : 


25 2 
1287. tan 3a—tana tan (60°-+ a) tan (60°—a). 
sin 32a 
1288. cos a cos 2a cos 4a cos 8a cos 16a = 7 “ 
32 sina 
1289. 9cos15a+3 cos 7a+3 cos 19a-+ 9 eos 110 = 24 cos* 2a cos 13a. 
1-+sin @ cosa V 2 sin 2a 
1290. Sp Le a Pee ens 
sin-! «@— cos“! a—sin a-+cosa . qT 
4sin (-«) 


1291. 3—-4 cos 2a-++-cos 4a = 8 sin‘ a. 


1 oh 5 Die 
1292. V roewa trong sine = V3 if O<ma<nx. 
[4 , 4 2, 1 
1293. V sin?a | costa sin2a 7 ge 
1294. V sin® a (IF cot a) + 0s" & (I tan @) = V 2 cos ( a——F- | 
if -$<ac4, a#0, 


1295. V cot a-Feos a + V cot a—cos = 2 cos V cot a if O<a<+. 


1+sina 1—sina 
te: V/ tiene 1+sina 


2tana if —F +2 <a < + 2nk 


—2tana if Fp onk <a <2 + 2nk, 


i an Da if tmk<a< tak 
1297. V tan?a+cos?a + 2 = ‘ 
|. ~ sin 2a. if —Ftak<a<ak, 

1298. se Se sag ANNIE ca 

2V2(sina+cosa) if Ink< <5 Tonk 

2V 2sina if ee 

0 if n-+2nk << a+ 20k 

2V 2cosa if SF anh << 2n-+2ak. 


 VBeos (a—Z) it —Ppank <a< FP +2nk 
1299. V 1+2 sina cosa= 
—V 2cos («—-+) if 2 nk <a< Bie nk, 


1300. 
1301. 
1302. 
1303. 


1304. 
1305. 


1306. 


1307. 


1308. 
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tan 2a tan (30° — a ag tan 2a tan (60° — a) + tan (60° — a) 
X tan (30° — a) = 

sin? o sin? (B — y) i sin? B sin? (y — @) + sin’ y sin? (a — f) 
= 3sin a sin B sin y sin (2 — 8) sin (B — y) sin (y — a). 


cosa-+cosB-+ cosy =1+4sin > sin ae > ifetp+y=na. 
sina+sin B+ sin y = 4cos > cos £ cos ~~ if atp+ty=n. 
tan a + tan 6B + tan y = tana tan B tan y irae ne 


cos? a + cos? B + cos? y — 1 = (—1)” 2 cos a cos B cos 


ifa+B+y= an. 


sina+sinB-+sin y = 4cos > cos sin + ifatp=y. 
sina+sinB-+sin y+ sin 6==4 sin arp sin poy sin 17% 


ifatp+y+6=2n. 
cos? a + cos? B — cos? y — cos? 6 = 2 sin (B + y) sin (a2 + y) sin (a + B) 
fot p+y+6= 2m. 


In Problems 1309 through 1322, prove that 
1309. If tan 2a—cot 2B—cot 2y=tan 2a cot 2B cot 2y, then ab B+ Y= ne 
1310. Iftan a + tan B + tany = tana tan fp tany, thena +P +y =n. 
1311. If sin? a + sin? B + sin? y — 2 = 2 cosacos fh cosy, then 
a+B+y=n (2k+1) 
a—B+ y= 2 (21+ 1) 
a+B—y=n (2m-+ 1) 
a—Bp—y=2(2n+1). 
; _ 1 ae: 
1312. If m sin (a+ f)=cos(a—6), then Tomita ta 
1313. If cos? @ + cos? B = m, then cos (a + B) cos (a — 8B) = m — 1. 
1314. If 3sin B = sin (2a + f), then tan (a + B) = 2 tana. 
1315. If sin? (}=sinacosa, then cos 2B = 2 cos? (Z+e). 
1316. If sin(2a+-B)-=2sinB and B mk, then tan(a+ $)=3 tana. 
sin a@—cos a=m _ eS 
1317. If . , where —V2<m<yY2, then n=1. 
sin 2a =n—m? 
1318. | cosa+cosB=m m #0 : _  2mn 
1 ease aa , where ne? then sin (a+ f)= mp nk * 
1319. | mcota=a 4. ghee 
lS, , then n (a?-}| m?)=2abm. 
1320. sina+cosa=m F ~~ 
If fee ee ” > then m?—3m-+2n=0. 
1321. as m. ae __ 
If ie , then m j/mn—ny mr2=1. 
—cosa=n 
cos @ 
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3 inka= ——, = 
1322. If ae &-+- 3a cos a sin? a the mtn +/(moni=2 Ya. 


asin? a+ 3a cos? asina=n 


SEC, 22. TRANSFORMING FUNCTIONS CONTAINING 
INVERSE TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS 


Let us recall the definitions of inverse trigonometric functions. 
(4) y=arcsin z; this is a function defined on the interval 


{—1, 1], and the inverse of the function x=siny, ye[ —F, 5 |. 
Thus, 
—F<y<sy 


(y = arcsin z) <> , 
siny=z. 


For any z from the interval [—1, 41] we have: 


— > <aresin Lx > ; (1) 
sin (arcsin x) = z. (2) 


(2) y = arccos 2; this is a function defined on the interval [—1, 1], 
and the inverse of the function z = cos y, y € [0, x], Thus, 
Oxyxn 


(y = arccos z) <> ie nae 


For any x from the interval [—1, 1] we have: 


O<arccosz<cn, (3) 
cos (arccos 2) = 2. (4) 


(3) y=arctanz; this is a function defined on the interval 


{— 00, cc), and the inverse of the function x= tan y, y e(—+> ; 5) i 


2 
Thus, 
14 1 
(y=arctanz) <> { ate ee 
tan y =z. 
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For any x we have: 
— <arctanz <> ‘ (5) 
tan (arctan z) = x. (6) 


(4) y=arccotz; this is a function defined on the interval 
(— 00, 00), and the inverse of the function z=coty, y € (0, x). Thus 


O<y<n 
(y = arccot z) <> es ae 
For any x we have: 
O<arccotr<n, (7) 
cot (arccot z) = x. (8) 
The functions y = arcsin z, y=arccos z,y = arctan z, y =arccot x 


are called inverse trigonometric functions or arc functions. 
Note the following fundamental identities: 


arcsin (—z) = —aresin xz, (-1<r< 1), 
arccos (—z) = m — arccos t (-1< x< 1), 
arctan (—z) = —arctan 2z, 


arccot (—z) = m — arccot z. 


Consider several examples. 


Example 1. Simplify the function cos (arcsin x), where —1< 
ri. 


Solution. Let us set arcsin x = y. Then sin y = xz, —F< eee oe 
Now, to find cos y, we take advantage of the veleonahi cos? y = 
1—sin? y. Hence, cos*y =1— 2x. But —+< yx > and 
on this interval cosine takes on only nonnegative values. 


Thus, cos y = V1 — 2°, that is, cos (arcsin z) = V1 — a, where 
—1<2< 1. 
Example 2. Simplify the function cos (2arcsin z). 


Solution. cos (2arcsin x) = cos*(arcsin x) — sin? (arcsin z) = 
(4 — 2?) — 2? = 1 — 227, 
Example 3. Simplify the function sin (arctan z). 


Solution. We set y=arctanz, then tany=z, — > <y< + , 


1 
1-+ tan? y 


— > <y< > , and on this interval cosine takes on only positive 


To find cosy, let us use the equality cos? y= . But 
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values. Therefore cos = , that is, cos (arctan z) = 
1 
ViFa" 

Since sin y= tan y-cosy, we have: sin (arctan z) = ra 4 

Example 4. Compute sin (+ arccot ( — +.) ) : 

Solution. Let arccot (— +) =a. Then cota= —2 ,O<a<n 
(more precisely, > <a<n, sincecota< 0) . We - to com- 
pute sin >. We have: tana= —4. 

Using the formula t+ tan?a= — we find: costa=e, But, 
by hypothesis, + <a<a, and in this interval cosa <0, conse- 
quently, cosa= ~4 . 

Knowing cosa, we can find sin > , using the formula 1—cosa= 
2 pl . We get: sin? a +. whence sin = ve or sin += 


Te But | <> <p and in this interval sine takes on only 


positive ae, me 


sin (+ arceot (—+)) =. : 


Example 5. Compute arccos ( cos ( neal n) 
Let us set y =arccos (cos (—Zx) ) . Then cosy =cos ( — Zn), 
O<y<n. We have: cos (— = x) =cos (—4x +$n) =cos= x. 


Thus, cos > m= cosy, and _ since O<tan<n, y= a. 


Remark. The equality arccos (cos (—Z2)) = on would be 


untrue since arccosine does not attain the value equal to 


(—22) (see (3)). 
Example 6. Prove that 


arccos + ++ arccos ( _ +) = arccos ( — i) : (9) 
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4 
Proof. Let us set o=arccos > , B=arccos (-+) » v= 


7 
13 a, oh 1 : = 
arccos (—3). Then =z; cosp = Sra <BP<a; cosy 
13 
“Ty YH. 


Let us prove that a + B = y. To this end, we consider the equali- 
ty T (a + 6) = T (y), where T is a trigonometric function. But the 
equality T (a + B) = T (y), generally speaking, does not yet imply 
the equality a + 6B = y (for instance, sin 30° = sin 150°, but 30° 4 
150°). The equality «+68 =y will take place if a + B and y 
belong to the same monotonicity interval of the function 7. 

In the example under consideration y belongs to the second quad- 
rant, while @ + £ either to the second or to the third quadrant, 


that is, y and a+ £ belong to the interval [. =| . Therefore, it 


is expedient to take as 7 such a trigonometric function which is mo- 
notone on the indicated interval. Such a function is, for instance, 
sine. Thus, let us find sin (a + B). We have: 


sin (a+) =sinacosB +cosasinp 


Thus, sin (a+) = ove . Let us now compute sin y. We have: 


sin y=V Ico y= 1—-(—-B)’= ave : 


Thus, we get: 
sin («+ B) =sin y. (10) 


Since a+ and y belong to the same monotonicity interval of 
sine, it follows from Equality (10) that a+B—y. Thereby Equ- 
ality (9) has been proved. 

Example 7. Let us prove that if —1<2x<1, then 


arcsin x = arctan iS : (41) 


Proof. Let us compute the values of tangent of both sides of 
Equality (11). We get: 


2 z 
tan (arcsin z) = ———., tan (arctan 


Vi-2 


Vist) "y= 
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that is, the tangents are equal. Further, ~~ <arcsin x <> 
(the inequalities are strict since, by hypothesis, —1<x2< 1) and 


—+ <aretan <-—, that is, arcsinz and arctanz be- 


x 
Vi—z ae 
long to the same monotonicity interval of tangent. Thereby Iden- 
tity (41) has been proved. 


EXERCISES 
In Problems 1323 through 1339, compute the given expressions: 
; V3 
1323. 2 arcsin ( _— -~) -+-arccot (—1) ++ arccos a ++ arccos (—1). 
1324. tan (s arctan V3 —— arcsin ue: ). 
. 3 i 


1325. sin (3 arctan V34+2 arccos +) 2 
V3 
2 


t-ese(—4)). 


1327. arccos ( cos ) a 1328. arctan (tan 0.32). 


1326. cos (3 arcsin 


4 
i ome 3m 
1329. arcsin (—sin a x) “ 1330. arccos ( — cos ole 
1331. arctan ( —tan = ) . 1332. arcsin (sin = ye sicko (cos ats 
f 4 


1333. arctan (—tan tee ) +arceet (cot (- an )) . 


ee ee! : 2V2 4 5 
1334. sin ( > arcsin ( ona )) ? 1335. tan (jaresin ar): 


1 4 - 8 _ 8 
1336. cot (+ arccos (— 7) ) : 1337. sin (arctan F—aresin naa ) . 


1338. cos (2 arctan + -+arecos 3) : 


=): 


— arccos 


1339. sin (2 (aresin vs 


In Problems 1340 through 1350, simplify the indicated functions: 


1340. cos (arccos z + arccos y). 1341. sin (arccos x + arcsin y). 

1342. tan (arctan x + arctan y). 1343. tan (arcsin x + arcsin y). 
1344. sin (2arcsinz). 1345. tan (2 arctan z). 

1346. cos (2 arctan z). 1347. sin (2 arccot z).. 1348. cos (2 arccot z). 


1349. cos (+ arccos z) . 1350. tan (+ arctan x). 
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In Problems 1351 through 1358, check the given equalities: 
2 4 on 2 4 4 3n 
1351. arctan -rarctan=- =, 1352. arccot 9 + arccot Sere a 


. 


1 4 5m 
1353. arccot 7 -++ 2 arccot og iy 


ie 236: 4 
1354. arcsin “3 — arccos V5 = arctan —. 
25 5. 
V2 
2 


ah vk 1. 1 23 3 
1355. arcsin 7 + “gy arccos == arccos -- 


1356. arctan V2 -+-arcsin =arctan (3+2 2). 


2 


4 1 ZF oot 
1357. arctan “3 Tarctan ZF Tarctan gS Eo 


. . 4 . Oo . 16 x 
1358. arcsin 3 rarcsin Gz tT aresin 6g oe 


In Problems 1359 through 1369, prove the given identities: 


- < zx 
1359. arctan z= arcsin —-———— , 


Vita 


arccos V1—2? if O<zx 
—areccos Vi—2? if —1<2r<0. 
arcsinV1—2? if O<2r<1, 


n—arcsinV1i—a? if —t1<2<0. 


IN 


1360. arcsin z= | 


1361. arccos z= 


= 1 
arccos Vrs a if «>0, 
1362. arctan c= nl 
—arccos Vine aoe if «<0. 
arctan Y=? if O<r<i, 
1363. arccos z= ——, 
Vi-z . 
u-+ arctan if —1<r7<0. 


arccot 4 if z>0, 
1364. arctan z= j 
arccot —oo if r7<0. 


Vi — 2 
arccot ————— 
x 


1365. arcsin z= pees 
V t—2 
arccot area if —1<2<0. 


if O<r<ti, 
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i 1 
arcsin ———— if x>0, 
V 1-22 ss 
1366. arccot z= rl 
mu —arcsin ————— _ if r<0. 
2 Vi+2 


arctan a if z>0, 
1367. arccotz= 1 
m+ arctan s if «<0. 


1368. 2 arccos / tts = arccos x. 


1369. 4 arccos (2c? —1)=arccosz if + >0. 


SEC, 23. PROVING INEQUALITIES 


When proving trigonometric inequalities, we usually use the 
same methods as for proving algebraic inequalities (see Sec. 5). 
Here we should like to note that when proving trigonometric in- 
equalities by the synthetic method, we frequently use the fol- 
lowing inequalities as reference ones: 


{sing |<, |cosz|<1, sinz<(xr< tan zx, where O<e<s. 

Sometimes we use as reference inequalities those  follo- 
wing from the monotonicity of trigonometric functions. Thus, 
in the interval (0, +) the functions y=sinz and y=tan<z in- 
crease, while the functions y=cos zand y=cot z decrease. There- 
fore, if O<a2,<24,<—~, then sin X,<(sin 2, COS X, > COS Zp, 


tan z,< tan z,, cot x, >cot x. Similar inequalities can be obtained 
for other intervals of monotonicity of trigonometric functions. 


Consider several examples. 

Example 1. Prove the inequality a sin? a+ 
known that a>0, b>0, aan. 

Proof. Let us use the inequality relating the arithmetic mean 


and the geometric mean of two positive numbers a, and ay: 
a,+4 ae 
AASV aya. 


Let us set in this inequality a sinta=a,, 


b 
sin? @ 


>2Y abd if it is 


=@,. We get: 


b 
sin? a 
a sin? a+ —— 
aH sin? a 


2 b 
a ec sin? a.-———- 
2 2 V « sinta ’ 
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whence a sin?a+ aay? V ab, which was required to be proved. 


Example 2, Prove that if A, B, C are angles of a triangle, then 
cos A+cos B+ cosC< 3. (1) 


Proof. Let us carry out some transformations of the left-hand 
side of Inequality (1). We have: 


cos A+cos B+ cos C =2 cos Esa LLY ei +cos C. 


Since, by hypothesis, A+ B-+C =180°, we have: ice 90° — 5 
and, consequently, 


A+B o lano  C C 
7 = Cos (90 —+) 


Since 0<cos < <1, we have: cos A EB cos —> <sin 
Thus, 


2 cos 5 A +cosC<2 sin + eos C~. 


Consider the expression 2 sin £ +eos C. We have: 
2 sin £ +¢08 C=2 sin C41—2 sin? — ae 


Let us set z:=sin a Then 


2 sin £44—2sin? 2 = — 222+ 27+. 


If we now prove that 224 epics, then the validity of 
Inequality (1) follows. 
Consider the parabola given by the equation y= —2z?+ 27+. 


This parabola opens downward, the point (+. =) being its 


vertex. Hence, the inequality —2z2?+4 22+1< 4 - is true for any z. 
Thus, Inequality (4) has been proved. 
Example 3. Prove the inequality 
sin @ sin 2a sin 8a < a (2) 


15—0840 
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Proof. Let us carry out some transformations of the left-hand 
side of Inequality (2). We have: 


cos a —Cos 3a 
2 


(sin @ sin 2a) sin 3a = sin 3a 


__ 2sin3acosa—2sin3acos3a _ sin 4a-+sin 2a—sin 6a 
“a Fs 


Since sin4a< 1, sin2a<1, —sin6a< 1, we have: sin4a + 
sin 2a — sin6a< 3, the equality sign taking place only for 
those values of a which satisfy the system of equations 


sin 4a = 1 
sin 2a = 1 
sin 6a = —1. 


But this system has no solution. Indeed, if sin 2a = 4, then 
cos 2a = 0, and therefore sin 4a = 2 sin 2a cos 2a = 0. 


Thus, sin 4a-+ sin 2a—sin 6a< 3, and, hence, Sn tof sin Pasi Oe 


3, whence there just follows Inequality (2). 


Example 4. Prove that 


sina ,-+sina,+...+sina, 


tan a 
COS @1-+C0s G.+...+C0San = ue 


tana,< 
if O<a,<a< Sa, <5. 


Proof. Since in the interval (0, +) the function y=sin x in- 
creases, and the function y=cos x decreases, we have: 
O0<sina,<sina,<...<sina,, 
COS @, > cosa, > ... >cosa, > 0. 
Hence, n sin a,< sin a, + sina,+ ...+ sina, <n sin a,, 
NCOSQ, > cosa, + cosa, + ... + cosa, > ncosa,, whence 


aL ie sina,+sina,+...+sinay, < nsin On 
n Cosa, cos @,-+ cos a_+ ...+cosan nCOS Ap 


sina,;+sina,+...+sinay % 
eo tana which was requir to 
COs @y+Cosa,+...+Cosay = m quired be 


proved. 
Example 5. Prove that 


tan a tan B+ tan B tan y+ tana tany<1 
if a>0, B>0, y>O and at+B+y<s. 


» le tana,< 
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Proof. Let us set +o B= Then y<y,, since, by hypoth- 


esis, Yo + —a—f. Consider the expression tan a tan B + 
tan B tan y,+ tan @ tan 7. It is possible to prove (see Example 11, 
Sec. 21) that 


tan @ tan B+ tan f tan y,+ tan @ tan y,=1. 


But y and y, are arguments from the first quadrant (y < y,). 
Hence, tan y < tan y, and therefore 


tan a tan B+ tan B tan y+ tan @ tan y < tan a tan B+ tan f tan y, 
+ tan a tan y,, 


that is, tan a tan B + tan B tana + tan a tan y <1, which was 
required to be proved. 

Example 6. Prove thatifa, 6, y are anglesof a triangle, then 
(sin a + sin B + sin y)? > 9 sin @ sin B sin y. 

Proof. Let us use the inequality relating the arithmetic mean 
and the geometric mean of three positive numbers: atete > 
Setting in this inequality sin w=a, sinB=), sin y=:c, we get: 


SmatsmPtsiny > sin a sin p sin y, 
and, further, (sina-+sin B+sin y)?>9 7 (sin @ sin B sin y)?, but, 
7 (sin a sin B sin y)? > ¥ (Sin @ sin B sin y)? =sina sin f sin y. 
Thus, (sin a+ sin B+ sin y)? > 9 sin a sin B sin y, which was re- 
quired to be proved. 
Example 7. Prove the inequality 


as : 
a— +-<sina, (3) 


where 0<a<s. 


a 


7 as a reference inequality. Trans- 


Proof. Let us take + < tan 
forming it, we get: 


a cos <2sin> , @ cos + cos + <2sin + cos ; 
a.cos? <sina, @ (41 —sin? +) < sing. 
Let us now use the inequality 
sin o<F. (4) 


4he 
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Since, by hypothesis, O<a< > , we have: sin + > 0 and 


> >0, therefore Inequality (4) can be transformed to 


inte" —sin2 % sag 
sit? ><, ie. 1—sin? > > 1 a 
whence 
3 
a (1—sin? +) >a—. (5) 
Comparing Inequalities (3) and (5), we get: 


as er 22) , 
a—<a(4 sin’ > <sinag, 


3 2 ° . 
whence a—<—<sin a, which was required to be proved. 


Example 8. Prove the inequality 
tana—a < tanB—B (6) 
if 0<a<p< J. 


Proof. Let us use the inequality tan x > xz, where 0<2<5. 
Let us set r=fB--a. Then tan ()—a) >B—a. If we prove that 


tan B—tan a > tan (B—a), (7) 


thereby we shall prove the inequality tan B—tan a >fB—a, and, 
consequently, Inequality (6). 
Thus, let us prove Inequality (7). For this purpose, we form 
the difference (tan hi—tan a)—tan (B—a) and then transform it: 
tan B —tanja 


tan B —tan a—tan (B—a@) = tan B—tan a— 1-F tana tanp 


tana tanB 
aan tne: (tan B— tan a@). 
The obtained expression is positive since tan Bf > tana. 
Hence, it follows that Inequality (7) and, hence, Inequality (6) 
are true. 
Example 9. Prove the inequality 


cos a+ 3 cos 34+ 6 cos 6a > —7-—4, (8) 
Proof. Suppose the contrary, that is, 


cos +3 cos 3a.+6 cos 6a<—7 =, (9) 
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Transforming Inequality (9), we get: 


cosa+3cos 3a+6cos 6a 6<—13 ; 
cos a-+ 3cos 3a-+ 12 cos? 3a <= —1 a : 
cos a+ 3 (cos 3a-+ 4 cos? 3a) << 13 : 


sy 
16’ 


3 (2cos Ba++)? +eosa<—1. (10) 


3 (4 cos? 3a-+ cos 30+) + cos aa < —1 


Inequality (10) is false since (2 cos 3a + +)*>0, and cos a> 


—1. Hence, our supposition is not true, and, therefore, Inequal- 
ity (8) is true. 
Example 10. Prove the inequality 


cos 36° > tan 36°. (11) 
Proof. Suppose that Inequality (41) is not true, that is, that 
cos 36°< tan 36°. Then, we get: 


7 sin 36° 
cos 36°< cos 36° ” 


cos? 36°<sin 36°, 

4+cos 72°<2 sin 36°, 

1-+cos (90° — 18°) <2 sin (6°+ 30°), 

4+ sin 18°<2 sin 6° cos 30° + 2 sin 30° cos 6°, 

1-+2 sin 9° cos 9°<cos 6° + 2 sin 6° cos 30°. (42) 


Since 1 > cos 6°, sin 9° >sin 6°, cos 9° > cos 30°, Inequality (42) 
is not true. Hence, Inequality (411) is true. 

Example 11. Prove that if A, B, C are angles of a triangle, 
then 


2A! fics SB ae SE 4 
sin > sin>-sin-><q. (13) 
Proof. Suppose that Inequality (43) is not true, i.e. that 
sin 4 sin 2 sin >>> 
2 2 2 8° 
Then, when transforming the product sin + sin 2 to a half- 
difference of cosines, we get: 


A—B A+B ree 6: 1 
5) —cos 2 )sin- [> a? 


(cos 
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and, further, 


Dat | ee ABS ic: Ae A 
cos 5) sin > cos 5) sin 7 > ae ’ 
Sige isi PAE i, ANE: 
2 2 2 
- A+tB—C 1 
inte (44) 


Since A+ B+C=180°, we have: A—B+C=180°—2B, —A+ B+ 
C -=180°—2A, A+ B—C= 180° —2C, and, therefore, 


sin ARCSE ces B, sin <p tS 


2 
sin Avere =1, n Hts —e 


=cos A, 


si =cosC. 


This enables us to rewrite Inequality (14) as follows: 


cos B+-cos A-1+csC>-+, 
or 
cos A+ cos B-+cos Cod. 


And this contradicts the inequality proved in Example 2, 
Sec. 23. Hence, our supposition is not true, and, therefore, In- 
equality (13) is true. 

Example 12. Prove the inequality 


tan na > n tana (15) 


ifO<a< feo , where ~ is a natural number, n ~ 1. 


Proof. Let us apply the method of mathematical induction. 
(4) Check the validity of Inequality (45) for n=2, that is, 
prove that 


tan 2a > 2 tana, (16) 
where O<a <=. 
Indeed, tan 2a—2 tan Ge Ne i ten 
2 4—tan? a > 4—tan?a° 


For 0< ax we have: tana>0, 1—tan?a>0, and, hence, 


Hence it follows that Inequality (16) is true. 
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(2) Suppose that Inequality (15) is true for n =k, that is, 


tan kha >ktana, where 0<a< ae . Let us prove that 


1) 
Inequality (15) is also true for n=k-+1, that is, 
tan (k+1) a > (k+1) tana, (47) 


where O0<Ca< -: Indeed, 


tanka-+tana 
1{—tan ka tana 


1—tanka tana 


> . 


tan (k+1) a= 


By hypothesis, O0<a< ie » hence, tan ka < tan = = 1, and 


ktana+tana 
tana < 4. But then T—tanka tana 
lows that Inequality (17) is valid. 

By the principle of mathematical induction, we conclude that 
Inequality (15) is true for any natural n > 2. 


>(k+1) tana, whence it fol- 


EXERCISES 
In Problems 1370 through 1431, prove the given inequalities: 


1370. Vcosg < V 200s 2 if —$<9<F. 


1371. cot Feit tcota if 0<a<n. 


1372. tana tan B <1 if a, B are sizes of the acute angles of an obtuse triangle. 
1373. tan a tan B > 1 if a, f are sizes of the angles of an acute triangle. 


1374, cosa--cosB >cosy if a>0, B>0, y>0, atp+y=s5- 


1375. sin? @ + sin? B + sin? y < 2ifa,B,y are sizes of the angles of a non- 
acute triangle. 

1376. sin? a + sin? B + sin? y > 2 if a, B, y are sizes of the angles of an acute 
triangle. 

1377. cos? a + cos? B + cos? y > 1 if a, B, y are sizes of the angles of a non- 
acute triangle. 

1378. cos? a + cos? B + cos? y <4 ifa, B, y are sizes of the angles of an acute 
triangle. 


1379, sin 2B 5 smarsimB ip pegc%, o<p<t, 


2 2 


iw) 


cos a-+ cos B 


1380. cos canal > 


5 5 if 0<a< +, 0<p< >. 
1381. tan oe <_ natin fh if 0<a<4, 0<B<4. 
: 1 ‘ 1 
1382. sin (— cos a) >0. 1383. sint a costa >>. 
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4 


1384. sinéa-+cos® a > a. 1385. sin a+cos§ a > zs: 


a 
1386. sin?” a+cos*24 <1. 
1387. tan(a+f)>tana+tanB if a>0, B>0, atp< + 
1388. sint z — 6 sin? x +5>0. 

1389. cos (sin z) >0. 1390. sin (2 + cos z) >0. 


1391. cos (n-+-arcsin z) <0. 1392. sin (arctan x) >0. 


1393. tana-cota>2 if 0<a< +, 


1394. — V2 <sina+csa< V2. 
1395. tana -+cota>sina+cosa if0O<ca< 


1396. | tana + cota|>|sina-+ cosa |. 
1397. sin(a + 8) <sina+sinB ifO<ca<ca, O<B<a. 
1398. cos (a — 8) Scosa+sinf ifO<ca<ca,0<p<n. 


ae 
2 e 


1399. sin (a+B+y) <sina+sin B-+sin y if 0<a<+, 0<B< +, 
1 
o<my< 3° 
sin a+ tan a : wk 
1400. “cos a--cota >0 if oo >. 
3 2 ae mk 
1401. Wf sin® a) (-pcos* ay <2+tan?a-+cot?a@ if af sz 
1402. 3 (tan? a-+-cot? a) —8 (tan a-+-cot a)+10 > 0. 
sina—1 4 2—sina 
1405: ng +> 3—sina ° 
1404. (1-+-sin? a) (tan? « —2)+-cot? a-+cos?a >0. 
1405. sin 2a cos 2a cos 4a cos 8a cos 164 < 7 
1 - 
1406. cos a cos 2a cos 4ae ... "C08 2" 6 < ag if O<a<n. 
1 m _ [m 5 Tt 1 
1407. —7 Ssin «sin ($2) sin ($+ a) Sz: 


1408. 0 <cos? a-+-cos? (2 +f) —2cosacosfcos(a+f) <1. 

1409. tan a (cot B-+cot y)-+ tan B (cot a-+-cot y)-+ tan y (cot a-+-cot f) > 6 if 
O<a<t, 0<P<+, 0<¥<F. 

1440. (cot? a — 1) (3 cot? a — 1) (cot 3a tan 2a — 1) < —1. 

1441. (1 — tan? a) (1 — 3 tan? a) { + tan 2a tan 3a) > 0. 

1412. sin? a + sin? B > sina sin B + sina 4+ sin B — 1. 

n 


1443. a—sina<fP—sinB if O<a<fp< 5 


1414, 
1415, 
1416. 
1417. 


1418. 
1419. 
1420. 


1421. 


1423, 
1425, 


1426. 
1427. 
1429, 
1430. 


1431. 
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sin a snp, 1% 
ae a if 0<a<B<>. 
cosa-2sina>1 if 0<a< +. 
Min = i pee, 


a sin a 2 


Satine a if 0<a< +. 


tan <a if O<acs. 
sina-+sin20-+...+sinna<n. 
sina-+sin 3a+...-+sin (2n—1)a 


sin @ 2 0. 
(1—sin @)®4sin?(a—1)>0. 1422, ——8%& ___ <2. 
sina —cos @ tan > 
4 4 
so 2 
cos (a2-+) cos(a—B)<cos?a. 1424, ag: Hie ae 8. 


tan? a+tan?p+tan?y>i4: if a>0, p>0, y>0, a+f6+y 


sin? a-+ sin? B+ sin? y > Ss if a>0, B>0, y>0, a+B+y= 


4 
4sin 3a+5> 400s 20+ 5sin a. 1428, | sinna | <n|sina |. 


a 5 Ah 
Cos a < cos” — if 0<a<>5. 


(t+ sin” a ) (t+ see cos” @ )> > (1427) if 0<a<z. 


1 


Cos a cos B + tan a tan Ba 


cos2y<.0 if tany= 
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Chapter 4 
SOLVING EQUATIONS AND INEQUALITIES 


SEC. 24. EQUATIONS 


Let us recall the general formulas for solving simplest trigonomet- 
ric equations (it is supposed here that the parameters n, k, 1, m, ... are 
integers unless otherwise stated). 


Equation Solution 
sinz=a, where |a|<1 x=(—1)’ arcsin a+ ak 
tanz=a 


z=arctan a+ 0k 


cotz=a z=arccot a-+- nk 


cosz=a, where |a|<1 | x=-t arccos a+ 2nk 


Let us point out some particular cases of simplest trigonometric 
equations whose solutions can be written without using the general 
formulas: 


sin c=0 <> c=nk, 


sinz=1<—> x= + dak, 
sinz=—1<> t= — 5+ 2nk, 


cosxz=0 <= rap +nk, 


cosx=1 <> «=2nk, 
cos a= —1 <> r=n+2ak, 
tanz=0 <> z=nk. 


Found solutions must be necessarily checked if in the process of solv- 
ing an equation the following took place: 
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(4) an extension of the domain of definition of the equation* as 
a result of some transformations (getting rid of denominators, reduc- 
ing a fraction, collecting like terms), 

(2) both of its sides were raised to the same even power, 

(3) trigonometric identities were used whose left-hand and right- 
hand sides had different domains of definition, for instance, 


2 tan 5 4—tan? & 
4+ tan? — 4+ tan? — 
2 2 
2 tan 5 
= tana, tanacota=—1, 
—tan? & 
4 —tan 5) 
1—cosa ja 
sna | 2° 


tan (a+ B)= a and others. 


When used from left to right, these identities lead to an extension 
of the domain of definition of an equation, and, hence, may cause 
the appearance of extraneous roots. When used from right to left, 
these identities lead to a contraction of the domain of definition of 
an equation, which is, generally speaking, inadmissible, due to a 
possible loss of roots. 

For example, consider the equation 


tan (x +4) =2 cot xz—ti. (4) 
We have: 
m\_ tanz++1 
tan (« +7)=-4-_=: (2) 
cot raat. (3) 


Then Equation (1) is transformed to 


tanz+i —s_.2 
{4—tanz tang 


Setting y = tanz, we get: i = = 1, whence we find: 
1 


yy) that is, tanz= + , and, consequently, x = arctan + +an. 


* The intersection of domains of definition of two functions f (x) and g (z) 
will be called the domain of definition of the equation f (z) = g (z). 
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This family satisfies Equation (1). But it iseasy to note that the 
values x = + + ak also satisfy Equation (1). The reason of the 
loss of solutions is the application of Identities (2) and (3). The 


replacement of the function tan (« +4) by the function pus tt 
as well as the replacement of cot x by as reduce the domain of 


definition of Equation (1), namely, the values z = 5 +ak “slip out” 
from the domain of definition. And these values are the “lost” solu- 
tions of Equation (1). 

When solving trigonometric equations, we use two basic methods: 
factorization and introduction of new variables. 

When solving equations by introducing new variables, we should 
remember an important role played by the choice of a function in 
terms of which the rest of functions are expressed. One choice of 
such a function can lead to an irrational equation, and the other to 
a rational equation. It is clear that the second choice is preferable. 
Setting, for instance, y = sin x in the equation 2 cos? x + 4cosz = 
3 sin*z, we get the collection of two irrational equations: 


24 —y) +4V1— ¥ = 3y*; 
24—y)—4Y 1—y? = 3y% 


i. we set y = cos z, then we get a rational equation: 2y? + 4y = 
3 (1 — y’). 

We shall denote by R (cos z, sin x) a rational function of cos z 
and sin z, that is, a function including addition, multiplication, 
and division of cos x, sin z, and constants. 

Consider the equation of the form: R (cos z, sin x) = 0. In some 
cases we succeed in reducing such an equation to a rational equation 
with respect to sin z (or cos z). Let us give some rules promoting the 
choice of the substitution for solving trigonometric equations. If 
cos x enters an equation only in even powers, then, replacing ev- 
erywhere cos’ xz by 1 — sin? z, we get a rational equation with respect 
to sin x. In similar fashion, if sin z enters an equation only in even 
powers, then the replacement of sin? x by 1 — cos? z results in the 
rational form of the equation with respect to cos x. 

A homogeneous trigonometric equation of the first degree is defined as 
an equation of the form: 


asinz+ bcosxrx = 0. 


A homogeneous trigonometric equation of the second degree is defined 
as an equation of the form: 


asin? z + bsinzxcosz +ccos?*z = 0. 
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Likewise, we may define a homogeneous trigonometric equation 
of any natural power n. 

Consider the case when a = 0. It is easy to see that for a 0 the 
homogeneous equation is not satisfied by those values of x for which 
cos z = 0. Therefore the division by cos x (by cos*z) of both sides 
of a homogeneous equation of the first (second) degree when a 4 0 
leads to an equivalent equation. Let us divide both sides of the 
homogeneous equation of the first degree by cos x, and both sides of 
the homogeneous equation of the second degree by cos? x. As a result, 
we get the following equations rational with respect to tanz, and, 
therefore, solved by the substitution z = tan z: 


atanz+b=0, atan?e+btanet+tco=0. 


Let us now consider the substitution enabling us to reduce any 
equation of the form R (cos xz, sin xz) = 0 to a rational equation. 


This substitution is u = tan ae 
If «a + 2k, then the following identities hold true: 


4—tan? — 2 tan 
cos £-=———_ sin s = -———_,, 
1+ tan? > 1+tan? > 


as 
2 
R (cos z, sin z) = 0 into the equation 


1—u? Qu 
R ( 44u2 *? 41+? ) =0. 

The left-hand side of the last equation is a rational function. 

Hence, our substitution has led the equation to the rational form. 


The substitution u = tan > is said to be universal. Since the use of 


the universal substitution is possible only for 2 + 2k, we 
have to check whether or not the numbers of the form z = x + 2k 
are solutions of the given equation. 

In this section, in addition to trigonometric equations in one 
variable we are going to consider equations in two and three varia- 
bles, as well as equations containing an inverse trigonometric function 
of the variable. We shall do this by way of examples. 

Example 1. Solve the equation sin 5z + sinz + 2sin? z = 1. 

Solution. Since sin 5z + sinzx = 2 sin 3x cos 2x, 2 sin?z =1— 
cos 2z, the equation takes the form: 


2 sin 3x cos 2x + 1 — cos 2x = 1, 


and, further, cos 2x (2 sin 3x — 1) = 0. 


Therefore the substitution u = tan> transforms the equation 
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The problem has been reduced to the collection of equations 
cos 2x = 0; 2sin 32 —1=0. 
From these equations we find two families of solutions: 


™ 1 


z P = n 1 mn 
tag ges SLY ae rig 
Example 2. Solve the equation cos 15z = sin 52. 


Solution. Since cos 15z=sin (= + 152) , we rewrite the equation 
as follows: 


(sin > s+ 152) —sin 54=0. 
Hence, 2 sin (52+ +) cos (102+-) =0. 
Consequently, sin (52 ++) =0; cos (10x ++) =0. 


From the first equation of the collection we get: Srp =nk, 


whence x == — ate = k, from the second equation of the collec- 
tion we get: 1024+ 7 = + +an, whence e=a+ap n. 


Example 3. Solve the equation cos 4x cos 8x— cos 5x cos 9x = 0. 
Solution. Let us transform the products of cosines into sums 


cosi2r-+cos4x cos 14x-++-cos 4x AG 
2 2 eae 
and, further, 


ae (cos 122—cos 142) = 
2: 


whence sin 13z-sin x==0. 


Now, the problem is reduced to solving the collection of equa- 
tions sin 132 = 0; sinz =O from which we find two families of 


solutions of the given equation: wa ae hy r=mM0n. 
The set {a ky contains the set {mn} (it suffices to set k = 13n). 


Therefore the answer may be written more briefly: a= Fe k. 
Example 4. Solve the equation 
sinzx+7cosx=5. (4) 
Solution. First Method. Dividing both sides of Equation (4) by 
V?+7=V50, we get: 


pac ees sin + cos pas, (5) 


7 
V 30 V 50 V 50 
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1 \2 Tes 
Since ( V5 ) + (>=) =1, there is a value of @ such that 
7 


1 , 3 
—— =sin — = Cos where = arcsin 


iary angle (or @ = arccos 


1 
V 50 


ie Now, Equation (5) can be re- 


is an auxil- 


7 
V 50 
written as follows: 

sin @ sin x+cos z cos pate or cos @—9 = ’ 


whence r—Q= + = + 20k. 


1 
V 50’ 
Te + 20k (or aot = + arecos 75 + 2nk) : 
Second Method. Let us solve Equation (4) with the aid of the uni- 
x 


2 


Since @=arcsin 
of Equation (4): 


Bie 
4 


we finally obtain the following solutions 


z= +—-+arcsin 


versal substitution. Expressing sinz and cos z in terms of tan 
zx 


and setting uw = tan 5 


, we come to the rational equation 


2Qu 7(1—u) 
Tage eae Se 


Solving this equation, we find: Woz Uy = —+>. 
Now, we have to solve the following collection of equations: 


x 1, zx 4 
tan > 79 tan >= —>z: 


From these equations we find: 
x= 2 arctan = +2nk; x=2arctan ( _ =) + 2nn. 


A check shows that the values z = x -++ 2mm do not satisfy Equa- 
tion (4) (the necessity to check these values when the universal 
substitution is used has been already mentioned). 

Thus, Equation (4) has the following solutions: 


x == 2 arctan + 120k; «= —2 arctan + + 20n. 


Example 5. Solve the equation 


5 sin x—12 cosx= —13 sin 3z. (6) 
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Solution. As in Example 4, we apply the method of introduc- 
ing an auxiliary angle. Dividing both sides of Equation (6) by 
V 52+ 12?=13, we get: 


2 sin z— cos x= —sin 3z. (7) 
. 2 2 7 
Since (+s) + (43) = 1, there is a value of @ such that 
ae Cee Boats 12-2: 
Fy = cos © and Gz = Sin g (or 737 — Sin @ and Fz = 008 @). 


Now, Equation (7) may be rewritten in the following way: 


sin 2 cos p—cos x sin p= —sin 3z, 
and, further, 
sin (r—q) +sin 32=0, 


2 sin (27-4) cos (z +4) = 
Solving the collection of equations 


sin (22—) =0; cos (c+ ) =0, 


2 
2 pe Oye teas op Be Dey: he 
we get: L=p+ay hy x yb am. 
Taking into consideration that @=arcsin = » we get the follow- 
ing two families of solutions of Equation (6): 
1 - 12 1 
L=> aresin 5 +> k; z= —~ arcsin Hye +n. 


Example 6. Solve the equation 
poe Ue oe oly (8) 


sin Zeth 
Solution. Since the fraction is equal to zero, it follows from the 
equation that sin 2x = 0, whence z = ok. Of the found solutions, 


the original equation is satisfied by those and only by those solutions 
which belong to the domain of definition of the original equation. 
The domain of definition of Equation (8) is given by the condition 


a = 0, whence 


sin 


go Sir : (9) 
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Let us mark the found solutions (z — + k) with points on the 
number line (Fig. 37) and cross out the points excluded by Condi- 


30 T a jn on 7n on * 
Ga Pry wag, 40h oe pe AR Egy: MOGs 
Fig. 37 


tion (9). As a result, we get the following solutions of Equation (8): 


3a 


r==-l; r= (8m +- 1). 


These two families of solutions may be written more briefly: z = 
> l, where 1 3m — 1 andm€Z. 
Example 7. Solve the equation 
8sinz — 7cosz = 0. (10) 


Solution. Equation (10) is a homogeneous equation of the first 
degree. Dividing both sides of the equation by cos x (this trans- 
formation will not lead to a loss of roots), we get: 8 tan x —7 = 0, 


whence z= arctan 2 + mk. 
Example 8. Solve the equation 
sin?’ z + 2 sin x cos x — 3 cos? x = 0. 
Solution. Dividing both sides of this homogeneous equation of the 
second degree by cos* x (this transformation will not lead toa loss of 


roots), we get: tan? z + 2tanz—3=0. 
Setting u = tan z, we arrive at the quadratic equation u? + 2u — 


3 = 0, whence we find: uy, = — 3, u,z=1 
Solving the collection of equations tanz = —3; tanzx = 1, 
we get: 


x= arctan (—3)+ ak; x= +an. 


Example 9. Solve the equation 
5 sin? x + 3 sin x cos x — 3 cos? z = 2. 

Solution. This equation is not homogeneous since the right-hand 
side of the equation is different from zero. It can be transformed 
into a homogeneous equation. To this end, we use the identity 
sin? x + cos? z = 1. Then the equation can be rewritten in the fol- 
lowing way: 

5 sin? z + 3 sin x cos x — 3 cos? x = 2 (sin? x + cos* 2), 
16-0840 
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and, further, 
3 sin? xz + 3sin x cos x — 5 cos? xz = 0. 

The last equation represents a homogeneous equation of the 
second degree. Dividing it by cos? z and using the substitution 
u = tan x, we get: 

x = arctan ae + nk. 

Example 10. Solve the equation 


5 sin? x + V3 sin x cos x + 6 cos? x = 5. 


Solution. We have: 
5 sin? z + V3 sin « cos z + 6 cos? x = 5 (sin? x + cos? 2), 
V 3sin x cos x + cos? x = 0. (14) 


The obtained equation contains no term a sin? z, that is, a = 0. 
Here, we are not allowed to divide both sides of the equation by 
cos? xz, since those values of x for which cos? z = 0 satisfy Equa- 
tion (11), and therefore the division by cos* z will lead to a loss 
of roots. We shall proceed in a different way: we shall factorize 
the left-hand member of Equation (11) into factors. We get: 


cos z (V3 sin z+ cos x) = 0. 
Now, the problem is reduced to solving the collection of equations: 


cosx = 0; V3sinz + cosxz = 0. (42) 


From the first equation of Collection (12) we find: x= 5 + ak. 
Dividing both sides of the second equation of Collection (12) by 


cos z, we get: tan r= ae , whence z = —+ + an. 
Thus, we have obtained two families of solutions of Equation (11): 
A : _ 
r= + Tk; r= B + mn. 
Example 11. Solve the equation 
2 cos? ++ 4cosx=3 sin? x. (13) 


Solution. Equation (13) contains only an even power of sin z, 
therefore it is advisable to replace sin?z by 1— cos? zx and then 
to set u = cosz. Then, Equation (13) will take the form: 

Su? + 4u—3=—0, 


whence W4,.= Soe et) : 
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It remains to solve the collection of equations: 


—2—V 19 =) 19 
cog ea 2 cose eV 


The first equation of this collection has no solution since 


| sa el \>1, and from the second equation of the collection 


we find z=-+ arccos Bates a) 
Equation (43). 
Example 12. Solve the equation 
sin 2x + 5Ssinz+Sdcost+1=0. 


Solution. Setting u = sinz + cos z, we get: 


+ 2nk which is the solution of 


u? = (sin x + cos x)? or uw? = 1 + sin 2z. 


Therefore the given equation will take the form: u? + 5u = 0, 
whence u, = 0, ug = —O. 

Now, the problem has been reduced to solving the collection of 
equations: sin z + cos z = 0; sin z + cosz = —5. With both of 
its sides divided by cos z, the first equation of the collection (a homo- 
geneous equation of the first degree) is transformed to tanz + 1 = 0, 


whence x = —F -+ ak. The second equation of the collection has 


no solution since | sinz |< 1, | cos z |< 1, and therefore the sum 
sin x + cos x cannot be equal to the number —5. 
Thus, the original equation has the following solution: zx = 


—= + «ak. 
Example 13. Solve the equation 
3 tan 2x — 4 tan 3x = tan? 3z tan 2z. (14) 
Solution. Let us transform Equation (14) to 
3 tan 2x — 3 tan 3x = tan 3z + tan? 3z tan 2z, 
and, further, 


3 (tan 2x — tan 3z) = tan 3z (1 + tan 3z tan 2z). (15) 
Dividing both sides of Equation (15) by 1 + tan 3z tan 2z, we get: 


3 tan 2x — tan 3z 


T--tan de tan da *8 dx (16) 


or 


—3 tan z= tan 32, (16’) 


1o* 
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3sinz , sin3z 
and, further, aaa eae 0, 


sin 3x cos e+ 3 sin x cos 3x = 0, 


(sin 8z cos x +Ssin x cos 3z) +2 sin x cos 31 = 0, 
sin 4x + (sin 4% —sin 2x) =0, 
4 sin 2x cos 2x —sin 2x = 0, 
sin 2x (4 cos 2x —1)=0, 
1 


sin 2x=0; cos ar == ‘ 
1 


OS Fo oie 248 2 me 
ee ky x=t x arceos 7 + mn. 

Check. It is clear that Equations (14) and (15) are equivalent. Let 
us find out whether or not the passage from Equation (15) to Equa- 
tion (16) was an equivalent transformation. For this purpose, let us 
find those values of x for which the expression 1 + tan 3z tan 2x 
vanishes. We have: 

1+ tan 3x tan 2x%=0, (17) 
sin 3z sin 2x 
Cos 3x cos 2x 


sin 3x sin 2x-+ cos 3z cos 2x =0, 


+1=0, 


cos x=0, va al. 


These values of z do not satisfy Equation (17) (tan 3z is not defined. 
for these values of x). Hence, Equation (17) has no solution, and 
therefore the function 1 + tan 3x tan 2z is different from zero for 
any admissible values of x. This means that the division of both sides 
of Equation (15) by 1 + tan 3z tan 2z was an equivalent transfor- 
mation. 

The rest of the transformations used for solving Equation (414) 
could lead only to the appearance of extraneous solutions (because of 
an extension of the domain of definition of the equation when we got 
rid of denominators or as a result of applying Formula (VI.3) when 
we replaced (16) by (16’)). The extraneous solutions are rejected with 
the aid of the domain of definition of Equation (14) which is deter- 
cos 2x & 0 


cos 32 ~ 0. 
We have to reject the solution obtained for odd k’s from the family 
z= $ k, whereas the second family satisfies the indicated condi- 


tions. Thus, the solution of Equation (14) has the form: 


mined by the following conditions: | 


r=nmmM; rete arccos Jb an. 
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Example 14. Solve the equation 
sin z + 2 sin 2x = 3 + sin 3z. (18) 
Solution. We transform Equation (18) to 
(sin x — sin 3z) + 2 sin 2x7 = 3, 
and, further, 2 sin x cos 2x — 2sin 2x +3=0. 


Let us now carry out the following transformations to get per- 
fect squares: 


(sin? x + 2 sin x cos 2x + cos? 2z) + (sin? 2x — 2 sin 2x + 1) +3 
= sin? x + cos? 2x + sin? 2x + 1, 
that is, 
(sin z + cos 2z)? + (sin 2x — 1)? + 3 = sin? xz + 2, 
whence _ 
(sin z + cos 2x)? + (sin 2x — 1)? + cos? x = 0. (19) 
But the sum of squares is equal to zero if and only if each term is 


equal to zero. Therefore Equation (19) is equivalent to the following 
system of equations: 


sin z + cos 2x = 0 
2z—1=0 (20) 
cos x = 0. 
Solving the third equation of System (20) (the simplest one), we 
get: c= = + ak. Substituting these values into the second equa- 


tion of the system, we shall have: 
sin 2 (44 ak)—1=sin (n+ 2nk) -1=—140, 


that is, the values z = + -+ xk do not satisfy the second equation of 
System (20). Therefore System (20) is incompatible; thus, Equa- 


tion (18) has no solution. 
Example 15. Solve the equation 


V —3—cos?x + 3sin5z = 1 — sing. (21) 

Solution. Squaring both sides of Equation (21) and collecting like 
terms, we get: 

2sinz + 3sin dz = 5. (22) 

Since sin x< 1, sin 5r< 1, Equation (22) is satisfied by those 


and only those values of x for which we have simultaneously: sin z = 
1 and sin5z = 1. In other words, Equation (22) is equivalent to 
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the following system of equations: 
i zt=1 
sin dz = 1. 


(23) 


Let us solve this system. From the equation sin z= 1 we find: 
‘14 
r= ae Qk. 


Substituting these values of z into the left-hand side of the second 
equation of System (23) we get: 


sin 5 ($+ 2ak) = sin (= + 10xk) = sin + =a Ay 


Thus, x = $+ 2nk is the solution of System (23), and, hence, 


also of Equation (22). 

The squaring of both sides of Equation (21) might cause extraneous 
solutions, therefore a check is necessary. In this case it is readily 
carried out by substituting the found values into the original equa- 
tion (21). We have: 


V/ —3—cos? (3 +2nk\ +3 sin 5 (4 +2ak) <0 on the left-hand 


side of the equation, 1—sin (++ 2ak) =0 on the right-hand 
side of the equation. 
Hence, ray + 2nk is the solution of Equation (21). 
Example 16. Solve the equation 


Vi + sin 2x = VY 2 cos 2z. (24) 


Solution. Squaring both sides of Equation ((24), we get: 4+ 
sin 2x = 2 cos? 2x. Let us set uw = sin 22, then cos? 2x = 1 — u?, 
and we come to the equation 1 + u = 2 (4 — u?), whence we find: 


uy= — 1,u2,= = . The problem has been reduced to solving the collec- 
tion of equations: sin 2x = — 14; sin 2z =F. From the first equa- 


1 


z +k, from the second: z = 


tion of this collection we find: z= — 


Layee 
(— 1) ita Me 

Since we used squaring, we might get extraneous roots. Hence, 
the found solutions should be checked. In the present case the check 


is readily carried out with the aid of the condition cos 2x> 0 (on 
this condition the squaring yields an equivalent equation). 
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We first check the values r= —=+ak. We have: cos 2x = 


cos (—$+2ak) =0. This means that the numbers of the form 


r= —++nk satisfy the condition cos 2x >0 and therefore are 
solutions of Equation (24). 

Let us now check the values x= (—1)"4+5 n. We have: 
cos 27 = cos ((—4y" 2+ an). We shall assign the parameter n 
the values 0, 1, 2, 3 and so forth: 


forn=0 cos = >0, 

forn=1 cos (—2+n) <0, 

for n=2 cos ($+ 2x) >0, 

forn=3 cos (— + 3x) <0 and so on. 


We note that cos 27 > 0 for an even 7 and cos 2x < 0 for an odd n. 
Analogously, this conclusion is valid for n = —1, —2, —3,.... 

Thus, from the values of the form x= (—1)” ea we have to 
take only the values corresponding to even n’s, that is, the numbers 


of the form nm = 2k. Then we get: r= > + ak. Thus, Equation 


(24) has the following solutions: « = — a+ mk; x =a + mk. 
Example 17. Solve the equation 
arccos x—arcsin x == , (25) 
Solution. Let us find the cosines of both sides of the equation: 
cos (arccos x — arcsin x) =cos = : (26) 
We get: 
sVi-#+yi—-wr- VS, 
44 V1—2=YV3, (27) 
16z‘ —16z?+3=0, (28) 
whence 
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When solving Equation (25), we twice carried out transformations 
which might cause the appearance of extraneous solutions, namely, 
we took cosine when passing from Equation (25) to Equation (26) 
and squared when passing from Equation (27) to Equation (28). 
Therefore, the found solutions must be nocessarily checked. 


Check. For ty =5 we get: 


: 1 es | 1 1 1 
arccos XY, — arcsin 7, = arccos —=—arcsin = = >= —-— or TS Te. 
4 4 2 253 6 6 


Thus, n= is a root of Equation (25). 
For zy == —+ we get: 


i 1 
arcCOS Ly — arCcSIN Ly = ALccos ( = ) 


2 
—arcsin —5)==-(-#) 
( 2/7 3 6 
5x 
6 


Hence, z,= —1+ is an extraneous root. A check shows that the 


2 
values VS and z,= a are also extraneous. Thus, r=. 
Example 18. Solve the equation 
arcsin 2x -+ arcsin x == = . (29) 


Solution. Let us take the cosine of both sides of Equation (29): 


. . mf 
cos (arcsin 2x +- arcsin x) =cos z 


then 
V 1— 422 VY 1— 2?— 22. zai, 
e) fof 3, 
2_ 3 Se — 
whence 72? = e? that is, 2,= + 7 2 5 7. 


Check. Set a=arcsin2x,+-arcsinz,, then cos (arcsin va + 
stele 
aa 


arcsin ( > (47 %)) )=cosa, whence cosa = V1 ee 
V 2x4x Os that is tose 
7 2 vi ; Sat oe 
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Since further 0< Vi< s V2 ana 0O<s z Vis 2 v2 , we have: 
0<arcsin yi< 7< + and 0 <arcsin = Lis <= 
Then 0 <arcsin ie s+ aresin ( (s+ wae 2 , that is, a belongs 


to the first quadrant. 
Thus, cosa => and 0<a<s, but in such a case Aaa, 


and, hence, maty/S is a root of Equation (29). 

Let us now check the value z,= ~+ y= . We set B= 
arcsin 2z,-+-arcsin z., _— then a ( — V 3) )+ arcsin ( + x 
V 3). B. Since —1<—4/3 220 ‘and Aaa <0, 
we have: —n< aresin( — V 3) + aresin( — aye 3 )< Qor —n< 


B<0. Hence, pa, whence it os that m=—s yz 
is an extraneous root. 


Thus, Equation (29) has the only root ras =: 
Example 19. Solve the equation 
3aresin s+ nx—1n =0. (30) 
Solution. By trial and error method it is easy to find one root 
of the equation: m=y- Indeed, 
Zarcsin 5 + 2 —n= 3x 3—-F=0. 


Let us prove that there are no other roots. We transform the 
equation to 


3arcsin x = nm — az. 


The function y = 3arcsinz is increasing, while the function 
y = m — nz is decreasing. If one side of an equation represents 
an increasing function, and the other a decreasing one, then the 
equation has either no root or only one root. 


Thus, z= + is the only root of Equation (80). 


Remark. The method used for solving Equation (30) might be used 
for solving Equation (25) as well. Indeed, y = arccos zx is a decreas- 


ing function, while y = + + arcsin x an increasing function, that 
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is, Equation (25) has either no root or only one root. By trial and 


error method, we find the only root of Equation (25): z = by 


7" 
Example 20. Solve the equation 
sint x + costy + 2 =4sinxcosy. (31) 
u=sing 
Solution. We get: | 
V=COS y. 
Then Equation (31) will take the form: 
ut + vt + 2 = 4uv. (32) 


Further, we have: 


(ut + 1) + (Vt + 1) — 4uv = 0,7 
(ut — Qu? + 1) + (Ut — Qv* + 1) + Qu? + 2? — 4uv = 0, 


(wu? — 1)? + (’? — 1)? + 2 (u —v)?? = 0. (33) 

Equation (33) is equivalent to the following system of equations: 
u2—1=0 
| v—1=0 
u—v=0, 


which is, in turn, equivalent to the collection of systems: 


u=1 u=1 u=:—1 u=—t1 
v= : {e=— : fen : v= —1 
u—v=0 u—v=0 u—v=0 u—v =0. 


The second and third systems of this collection have no solution 
and from the first and fourth systems we get, respectively: 


(es Seek 


y,=1’ Vg= —1. 


It remains to solve the collection of two systems of trigonometric 
equations: 

hee esate 

cosy=1’ cosy= —1. 


From this collection of systems we find: 
y,=20n Yo=n+2nn. 
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EXERCISES 
In Problems 1432 through 1558, solve the given equations: 


coszr sinz+cosz _ 
1432. [eos oe 0. 1433. —aaaoe 0. 
1434. cosztan3x=0. 1435. sin 4z cos x tan 2x=0. 
1 x 
1436. (1 +.cos z) ( =e —1) =0. 1437. (1-+c0s 2) tan 5 =0. 


1438. sin? 3x—5sin3r+4=0. 1439. tan? x-+ tan? x—3 tanz=3. 
1440. 8 cos? x —8 cos? x—cosr+1=0, 

1441. 2sin?z—cos2x—sinz=0. 1442. 2cos?z4+5sinz—4=0. 
1443. 3sin?27-+7cos2x=3. 1444. 2cos?z-+sinz=2. 

1445. V2sin?z+coszr=0. 1446. sin 2z-+cos 2z=sin z+ cos z. 
1447. V2 cos 2x= cos z+sinz. 1448. sin 3r= cos 27. 

1449. cosSz=sin15z. 1450. sin (51 —z) =cos (22-+-7a). 

1451. 4sin?2-+sin?2x=3. 1452. 4cos? 2zx-+8 cos? x=7. 


F ff A 
1453. sin (<+4) + cos (+3) =1-++cos 22, 
1454. 8sin® x+3 cos 2x+-2 cos 4x4-+1=0. 


1455. 3(1—sinz)=1-+cos2z. 1456. sin r= cos z. 
1457. 3sinz=2cosz. 1458. 3sin?z+3sin xcosz—6 cos? +=0. 
1459. sin? 2+3cos?z—2sin2x=0. 1460. 3sin?x+2sinzcosr=2., 


1461. 2cos?z—3 sin x cosz+5 sin? z= 3. 
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1462. sin5rcos3zr=sin9zrcos7z. 1463. sin 6z cos 2x=sin 5z cos 3x — sin 2z. 


1464. sin’ z+cost2= 1465. 2cos? x+cos 5zr=1. 


1466. sinz+-sin 2r+sin3x=0. 1467. sinz+sin 3z-+cos r+ cos 3z=0. 
4 V3 
2 2 
1470. 2cos3z+Y3sinz+cost=0. 1471. sin 52-+-cos 5z= V 2cos 132. 
1472. sin? x—cos 2x = 2 — sin 2z. 

1473. sin z-+sin‘ z cos? z=sin? x cos? x+sin x cos® z. 

1474, sin? x cos? x —10 sin z cos? r-+ 21 cos4x=0. 


1475. 8 sin? $ —3sinzx—4=0. 1476. sint z-+cos!x=cos 4z. 


1468. VW 3sin2z+cos2c=YV2. 1469. = sin 32+ cos 3x =sin 5z. 


1477. cost x+ sin‘ x—sin 2245 sin? 2x=0. 1478. 3 tan + cot z= 


4 
1479. C08 22-3 008 2-4 = eae de corny ein Gm)" 
1480, cop z= — 2 Se eee 


4+tan?2z ° 4+coszx 
1482. 2sinz—3 cosr=3. 1483. 3sin 2x-+cos 2z=2. 


sin x 
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1484. cos4z-+2sin4z=1. 1485. sin2z+tanz=2. 
1486. 7st. 1487, sin? c-+-cos8 2=1. 
1488. 4sin4 3x—3cosz+5=0. 

1489. sin zcosx— 6sinzx+6cosz+6=0. 

1490. 4—4 (cos z—sin xz) — sin 2rx=0, 

1491. Ssin 2x—11 (sin z+ cos x) +-7=0. 


1492. (2sint 5 —1) " =2. 1493. cos x cos 2z cos 4r cos 82 =e. 
cos! — 
2 
1494, 2sin17z+ V 3 cos 52+ sin 5r=0. 
1495. a V 2sinz=8cos—, 
1496. F cos $= cost £ +sin>. 1497. 4sin 2x —tan? («-+) =4. 
1498. (sin 2z-++ V3 cos 2x)? —5=cos (4-22) 4 
1499 1—sinzg+...4+(—1)"sin"z+...  1—cos2z 
J 1+sinzg+...t+sin®z+... ~ 1+cos2zr° 


1500. cos = =cos?z. 1501. sinz-+2cos x= cos 27 —sin 2z. 
1502. 32cos*z—cos6z=1. 1503. tanz-+cot x—cos 4r=3. 
1504. 2 (4 —sin z—cos z)+- tan z+ cot z<=0. 
__f 
cos x sinz ° 


1505. sin® z—cos® z= 


41 
8 = 
1506. sin’ 2x-+ cos’ 2x = Ts ° 


1508. sin?° z-+-cos!9 r= cos!2z. 1509. | cosz|=cosz—d2sinz. 


1507, sin!# x-+cos!° =p ; 


1510. | cot x | =cot 2+ dif, V5—2sinz=6sinz—1. 


——. 
1512. V Bf 4e0se= 5+ 3c0sz. 1513. V 34 2tene— tants StS ee 
1514. VY —3sin 5z—cos?z—3+sinz=1. 
1545. tanz+teote=|/ —— —1-1. 


1516. (1-+cos z) // tan 5 —2-+sin x=2cosz. 


1517. VV cos? r+ 5+ VV sintz+t—2. 


1518. VY 1—2tanz—Yy 1+2cotz—2. 
1519. V 3sin x—YV 2sin? c—sin 2z+3 cos?z=0. 
1520. cosx-+ VY sin? c—2 sin 22-+4 cos?z=0. 
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1521. VY cos 22+ V 1+sin 22=2 VY sinz+-cos a. 
1522. 2 cot 2x —3 cot 3z= tan 2z. 
1523. 6 tan x+5 cot 3x= tan 2z. 


1524. tan(z—+) tan z tan (2+) == 


4 cos? x 


zx we" 
tan ——cot — 


2 2 
sin a cos — -+sin z- cos 7z 
1525. sin? 5z (sin 7x cos x—-sin — cos 72) = 2 2 
2 1-+cot? 5z 
1526. sin® x+-sin4 x-+cos* r-+cos! r+ sin 2 3, 


2 
1527. 1+ cos 2x cos 3z= + sin? 3z. 

1528. sin5¢+sinz=2+cos?z. 1529. 3sin? F+Ssin?2=8. 
1530. (sinz+ Y 3 cos z) sin 3x=2. 

1531. 2sin ($24) —3 cos (20-+2) =5. 


. o£ z—on 
1532. sin 7 +2 cos 3 =3. 


1533. sin 18x-++sin 10z-+ sin 2x =3-+ cos? 22. 
1534. cos 2x (1 ~2 sin? 2c) =1. 1535. 474+ 716 = —sin? 5z. 


536. sinz-+-cos z= V 2-+sin? 4z. 


1537. cos’ 22=1-+sintz. 1538. cot (+ cos 2az) = V3. 


4539. 2 sin? (+ cos? z) = 1—cos (sin 22). 


1540. 4 arctan (x? —3x-+3) = > . 1541. arctan 3z—arccot g2= 7 


1542. 2arcsin?z—5arcsinz+-2=0. 1543. 4arctanz—6 arccotz=n. 
1544. arcsin z+-arccos ({1—x)=arcsin(—z). 1545. 2 arcsin r=arccos 2z. 
1546. arcsin > + arccos (e++= V3 i eune 1547. arccos x= arctan z. 


6° 
d 2 fe ans el 
1548. arcsin ——arcsin VW 1—z=arcsin—, 
3Va 3 
1549. 3arccos¢—az—-=00. 
1550. arcsin (tan +) —arcsin V 2-20. 
4 x 6 


1551. cos (rx —y) —2sinz+2siny=3. 
1552. sin? ie (y2—2y+1)= 
1 2 1 
2 2 = —sj 
1553. (sin z+ 7 — ) + (cos z+ usta ) 42+ 7 siny. 


1554, 1 —22—x?= tan? (x+y) + cot? (x+y). 
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1555. tan? 22-+-2 V3 tan 2z--3— —cot? (w+) . 


1556. 2?-+-2rsinzy+1=0. 1557. 4-+sin? x-+ cos? 2r=5sin? z sin? y. 
2 1 ‘ 
1558. (cos? t+) (4+ tan? 2y) (3-++ sin 3z)=4. 


1559. Solve the equation arctan z--aretan —=aretan 3 in integers. 


SEC, 25. SYSTEMS OF EQUATIONS 


When solving systems of trigonometric and algebraic equations, 
we use the same methods. Instead of general formulas for solving 
equations of the form sinz=a, cosx=a it is often reasonable to 
write the solutions of these equations as a collection of two fami- 
lies. For instance, let us solve the system of equations 


ine+u=5 


lcos (x—y) = ve ms 
Using the general formulas, we get the system: 
r+y=(—t)a+ak 
z—y=- + 2an, 2 
whence we find: 
ti2=(—1* 4S Ban ‘ 
Yio = (— 1)* a5 el Ct Be _an ") 


which is the solution of System (). If the solution of the first equa- 
tion of System (1) is written as the collection z+-y == + Qnk: 


at+y = + 2nk; and the solution of the second equation as the 


collection x—y= = -- dan; r—y= — = + 2nn, we get the collec- 


tion of four systems: 


t+y= gt lnk a+y= 22 + lnk 
; ; (4) 
z—y=—+2nn z—y=7+2an 
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ety=— +2nk ety =e 4 onk 
xL— =—242an e—y=—+-+2nn, 


whence 
1 : 
aie ito eae 


: ; 7: ; 
Ws tuk—n)  (y=aetalk—n) 


132 


t= —atu(k+n)  (2=sr+n(k+n) 
Yo= SE tn (k—n) i Y¥, = ta (k—n). 


24 


This collection of families represents the solution of System (1). 
Of course, such representation is not so compact as System (3), but 
more clear and therefore preferable in many cases. 

We should like to draw the reader’s attention to the following point: 
when passing from System (1) to System (2) or to the collection of 
Systems (4), we used the parameter & for representing the solutions of 
the first equation of System (1), and the parameter n for representing 
the solutions of the second equation of the system. The use of only 
one parameter, say k, would lead us to a loss of solutions: in this 
case from the first system of Collection (4) we would get: 


’ ost 
t= >, + lnk 
24 
the set Z\ of pairs (zj, yj) representing 
1 Pp wv Vy 


a proper subset of the set Z, of pairs (x4, y;), where 
5: 
y= Sp + 0 (kn) 
z . Thus, Z’€Z,, Z' 4 Z,, therefore all pairs 
w= — oy +a (k—n) 
(z, y) such that (z, y)€Z,\Z’ turn out to be “lost” solutions. 
Let us consider several examples. 
Example 1. Solve the system of equations 
sinxsiny =0.75 
tan z tany = 3. 


(5) 


Solution. Dividing the left-hand and right-hand sides of the 
first equation of System (5) respectively by the left-hand and right- 
hand sides of the second equation of the system, we get the equation: 


COS x COS y= + . Replacing the second equation of System (5) by this 
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equation, we get the system: 


sin xsiny = 


(6) 


ml ae] eo 


cos 7 COS y == 


? 


which is equivalent to System (5). 

Let us now replace the first equation of System (6) by the sum of 
the equations of this system, and the second equation by the differ- 
ence between the second’ and first equations. We thus get a new 
system: 

( cosxcosy+sinzsiny=1 
{ el Be 4 (7) 
cos rcosy—sinzsiny= —z 


or 
( cos (x —y) =1 
Lee. 
which is equivalent to System (6). From the first equation of Sys- 
tem (7) we find: x—y = 2nk. The second equation of System (7) is 
equivalent to the collection of equations z+ y= = + 2nn; 


2x 


r+y=- 3 + Qnn. 
Thus, from System (7) we have passed to the collection of systems 
( =—-y=2nk ( t—y=2nk 


{ ety = 28+ 2am’ | e+y=— 2 42mm, 8) 


which is equivalent to System (7). From the first system of Collec- 
tion (8) we find the family of solutions: 


ry=Z +n (n-+h) 
y= ata (n—h). 
From the second system of Collection (8) we find the family: 
Ly = —Ftan+h) 
Y= —Ztn(n—h). 


Check. Since in the process of solution we carried out only equiv- 
alent transformations (this fact has been noted), the collection of 
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families 


ty 


Ftx(nt+h) t= —Ztn(n+h) 


W=stain—kl) (w= —F+a(n—h) 
is the solution of System (5). 
Example 2. Solve the system of equations 


sing z= + siny 
(9) 


1 
cos? x = F cosy. 


Solution. We square both sides of each equation of System (9) 
and add termwise the equations yielded by this transformation. We 
shall have: sin® z+ cos* z= + , and from System (9) we shall pass to 
a new system: 


ie x+cos* z= + 
(10) 


sit z= + siny. 


Solving the equation sin®x+ cos x= + we get: 
1—cos 2z \3 1+cos2x\3_ 4 = _a, 
(—=-=) (==) =>, cos2x=0, r=Tt+sk. 


2 2 4° 
Thus, the solution of System (10) has been reduced to solving 
the system 
wv 8 
1. (11) 
sing zg = >siny 
rf ™ As nu n 
We have: , ans or Wig whence 
x siny=(+-5-) siny= + —— 
a 1 
ot oh (12) 
y=Ztpn. 


The passage from System (9) to System (10) was, not possibly, an 
equivalent transformation (squaring), therefore a check is needed. 


17—0840 
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Check. Let us represent the values of z and ycontained in System (12) 
by points of two circles (Fig. 38). At point A, we have: sin z > 0, 


Fig. 38 


cos zc > 0. Then from System (9) we conclude that sin y >0O and 
cos y > 0. But of points B,, B2, B;, By only the point B, has a po- 
sitive abscissa and ordinate. Hence, (A;, B,) is a geometric solution 
of System (9), that is, 


a= + 2nk 
y= E+ an 


is the solution of System (9). 
Reasoning in a similar way, we get: (Az, Bs), (A3, Bs), (Aay Ba) 
which are geometric solutions of System (9), that is, 


ny == 22 4 Ink y= 20 4 Onk x, = 4 2nk 
; i 
Ys=“pt2an (y= +2an 
are solutions of System (9). 


Thus, the solution of System (9) is represented by the following 
collection of families: 


ean aaa 


Yi= + 2an Yo = 22 + 2nn 


: = t+ onk eae 


; 5 
Ys= et + 2nn y= + 2nn. 
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Example 3. Solve the system of equations 


r-y+2=n 
fensten = (13) 
tan y tanz = 18. 


Solution. Since x + y + 2 = nm, wehave: tan (zr + y) = tan (xn — 
ot t 
2), thatis, a a 
Let us replace by this equation the first equation of System (13) 
and consider the new system: 


= —tanz. 


tanz-+tany _ 
{—tanztany _ wane 


tanztanz=2 
tan y tanz= 18. 
We then introduce new variables: 
u=tanez 
| v=tany 
w= tan z. 
Then System (14) will take the form: 
u-+v 


1—uv 
uw = 2 
vw = 18, 


{w= 


(14) 


=—w 


(15) 


or 


uw =2 (16) 
vw = 18. 
Dividing termwise the first equation ‘of System (16) by the 


second, we get: v= atebe , whence v=u-+w. Replacing by this 
equation the first equation of System (16), we get: 
v=u + Ww 
=2 (17) 
vw = 18, 
and further 
v=u+Ww v=u+w 
{i =2 i =2 (48) 
(u+w) w= 18, uw = 16. 


17* 
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System (18) has the following solutions: 


uy =0.5 Ug = —0.5 
fees ; {im m5 
w,=4 W,= —4. 


Returning to the original variables, we get: 


x“, =arctan0.5+ ak Y_ = —arctan0.5+ nk 
. =arctan4.5-+an ; {i= —arctan 4.5+ 17 (19) 
2,=arctan4+1m 2g = —arctan 4+ am. 


Check. In the process of solution, there were three transformations 
each of which could lead to a non-equivalent system: (1) “taking 
tangent” when passing from System (13) to System (14), (2) get- 
ting rid of the denominator when passing from System (15) to Sys- 
tem (16), and (3) the division when passing from System (16) to Sys- 
tem (17). Only division might lead to a loss of solutions, but this 
was not the case in our problem since the right-hand side of the 
“divisor equation” is 2, that is, it is different from zero. The remain- 
ing transformations might lead to extraneous solutions which 
can be rejected by the direct substitution of the values contained in 
the above collection (19) into the original system. It is easy to make 
sure that Collection (19) satisfies the second and third equations of 
System (13). In order for the first equation of this system to be 
satisfied, we have to write the solutions of Collection (19) as follows: 


zt, = arctan 0.5 + ak L_ = —arctan 0.5 + ak (20) 
{u =arctan4o5+nn ; {v2 = —arctan 4.5 + mn 
2, = arctan 4 — nk — an (2, = —arctan4 — nk — nn + 2n 


(as follows from the solution of the example, arctan 0.5 + 
arctan 4.5 + arctan 4 = n). 
Collection of families (20) represents the solution of System (13). 
Example 4. Solve the system of equations 


sin x = cos y 
{ve siny = tanz (21) 
2sinz = V3 cotz. 


Solution. Squaring both sides of each of the equations of Sys- 
tem (21), we get: 


6 sin? y= tan? z (22) 


sin? x= cos? y 
4sin?z = 3cot?z. 
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u = sin? z 
Let us introduce new variables: 4 v = sin? y 
w = sin? z. 


Then System (22) will take the form: 


u=1—v 
w 

Seer ear (23) 
1—u 


ee ee 
u 


whence we find: 


( = 
{tend w= 
w,=0 ee 3 

\ "2 4 


which are solutions of System (23). 
Now, the problem has been reduced to solving the following col- 


ection of systems: 


ee 
sin? z= — 
sin? 1 2 
sinty=0 ; }sin?y => (24) 
sin? z=0 , 3 
sin’ Z= Fr . 
From the first system of this collection we find: 
z= > +k 
y=an (25) 
2=7mM. 
From the second system of Collection ie we find: 
a Zt a ae 7 
y= +4 a ™ (26) 
| 224 +a1m 
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Check. Let us substitute the found solutions (25) and (26) into the 
original system (21). To this end, let us represent z, y, z from Sys- 
tem (25) by points of three circles (Fig. 39) as it has been done in 
Example 3. 

Let us take point A,. At this point sin zx > 0, and therefore 
cos y >0(see the first equation of System (21)). Then, of two points 


B,C, C 


Fig. 39 


B,, Bz we choose the point with a positive abscissa, that is, B,. Note 
that in this case either of points C,, C, may be taken. Similarly, 
point Bz corresponds to point A». Thus, we have obtained four 


{ x y 
A A, B, By 
A; A, B; By 
Fig. 40 


geometric solutions: (A,, B,, C,), (Ai, By, C2), (Az, Be, Cy), 
(Ao, Bo, C.). 

Thus, instead of Family (25), we get the following collection of 
families: 


14 4 
eerie =~ 
m= ak Ly at 2nk 
y,=2an > Jyo=u+2nn (27) 
2,=nm 2,= nm 


(the rest of the suites (z, y, z) contained in Family (25) are extraneous 
solutions for the original system). 

Let us now represent zx, y, z from System (26) (Fig. 40) by points 
on the circles. Consider point A. At this point sin z >0, cotr >0, 
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hence, cos y>0, sin z:> 0 (see the first and third equations of Sys- 
tem (21)). Since cos y > 0, on the second circle we choose points with 
positive abscissas: B, and B,. Since sin z > 0, on the third circle 
we choose points with positive ordinates: C, and C2. Consider point By. 
At this point sin y > 0, hence, tan z > 0 (see the second equation 
of System (21)), and therefore of points C,, Cz we choose point C, 
(at which tan z> 0). Similarly, point C, will correspond to 
point By. 

Thus, we have obtained two more geometric solutions: (A, B,, Cy) 
and (A,, Bs, C2) and, respectively, the following collection of fami- 
lies of solutions of System (21): 


[o,=42nk | x=: 42nk 


Yo=E+2nn 3 } y= + 2nn (28) 


[2s=F+2nm a, = 2h 42am. 


Reasoning in a similar way, we find six more geometric solu- 
tions: (Ae, By, C3), (Ap, B,, C,), (A;, Bo, C\), (As, Bs, C:), 
(A,, Bz, C3), (A,, B3, C,) and the collection of respective families 
of solutions: 


{ 2, = $2 + ank | 


te= 4 Ink a, = *% + 2nk 
Ys=—+2nn ; yo= 2 +20 : y= 2 42an ; 
25= + Om | 0 = Get 2am 2,=— +2nm 
map onk [m= pont | a= +2mk 
ye= 4 2nn : Yo= +2an ; Y= + 2atn 
zg= 2 42am t= 4} Onm yg = fam. 


Thus, the collection of families (27), (28), and (29) is the solution 
of System (21). 


EXERCISES 
In Problems 1560 through 1602, solve the given systems of equations: 


sin (r+-y)=0 sin z cos y=0.25 
aoe ee (c—y)=0. ool ai y cos z=0.75. 
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sin z-++cos y=0 
1562. { 


sin zsin y=0.25 
1563. { n 


sin? z-+-cos? y= z+ty= oe . 
ame cos y a cos z-+cos y=0.5 
1564. 2 0 et nia 
sint _o5 sin? z-++sin? y=1.75. 
cosy 
zZ—y= _ 
1566. {0 ieee 1567. 3 ; 
ama cos? nz — sin? m=z. 
sin? z+sin? y= > cos? x-+- cos? y= 0.25 
1568. ae 1569. \: See 5m 
zty=>., Be 
3 
sin? z+ cos? y= Cos x-+- cos y=1 
1570. 1571. z y V2-2 
pags 4 tee aT Cos ar 
: V2 1—tanz ; 
cos x sin y= —~— =tany 
1572, 25573, We 
r+y=2e r—y= 
4° 6° 
eee ae sin x cot y= Ve 
1574, 1 1575. = 
zx yrwzs. 
oy 3 tan zx Cos »- 13 m 
cos (x — y) = 2 cos (x-++-y) sin (c—y)=3 sin x cos y—1 
1076, (eee 0 Aye tain (c+y)= —2coszsin y. 
try z—y 1 sieesing—=—* 
Cos cos => y = 
1578, : 2? 4579, ee 
COS 2 COSY tan ztany=—>. 
r 
‘ ‘ z+y= —} 
sinz=3siny 4 
1580. {tan 2=5 tan y. 1581. 4 tans 3 
tany 4 
1582. iu =e. 
5 (sin 2x-+sin 2y) = 2 (1-+- cos? (x—y)). 
rt 
_ on z+y= — 5 cin rei 
1583. a => 1584, 4 11585. V2sinz—=siny 
sinz=2siny. tanztany=—. V 2cos z=YV 3 cos y. 
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sin z cos (c+ y)-++sin (rx-+y)=3 cos (x+y) 


one: 4sin x=5 cot (r+). 
cot z-+sin 2y=sin 2z 4tan 3y=3 tan 2z 
ee 2 sin y sin (r+ y)=Cos z, 1568 {3 sin zx Cos (x —y)=sin y. 


tan z-+-cot 3 2 F 
1589. i x $590 fee ih 2y 
Iz—y| = * (cos a=sin y. 
: eee | 
rty= e sin z—sin y=—> 
1591. grag 1592. V3 
aly =. cos x-+cos y= 5 
hae Whe — 14+V2 
1593, {Si2 y=5sinz 1594 C08 x Cos y=———— 
3cos z-+-cos y= 2. 4 
cot zcot y=3+2 V2. 


Ante: cos? r= sin x sin y. 21 cos 2x —cos 2y = 10. 


tan (—2y)= vet 


inzr— 2 ] 1 =, 
bie Z=COS x Cosy 1596 ae y+3sinzsiny=0 
1597. | 


tan? (—2y) — vas cos 42 = as 2 


1598. { a tan ztanz=3 
Cos* x= COs y. 


tan y tanz=6. 


zttytz=n z+y+z=a 
1600. < tanztan y=2 1601. z=2siny 

tan z+ tan y-++tanz=6, V 3siny=sinz. 
feo z-+sin? y+sin? z=1 


sin? z=sin y ee {isn tans 


1602. 4 cos? x-+-cos? y—cos?z=1 
tan? z—tan? y+ tan?z=—1., 
1603. Find the solutions of the system of equations 


|sinz | sin Soe 
a Z 


Cos (x-++ y)+ Cos (cx —y) = 3 


O<xr<2n 


Satisfying the conditions: Vee oe. 


SEC. 26. INEQUALITIES 


The solution of trigonometric inequalities is reduced, asa rule, 
to solving simplest trigonometric inequalities, that is, inequalities 
of the form sin z > a, cos zr <a, etc., and also to solving collec- 
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tions, systems or collections of systems of simplest trigonometric 
inequalities. For solving them it is convenient sometimes to use 
a circle on which the set of values of the variable satisfying a given 
inequality is represented by one or sev- 
eral arcs. 

By analogy with intervals given by 
inequalities on the number line, it is 
possible to represent sets of points be- 
82 longing to one or other arc of the circle. 

Let us agree to use the symbol UM,M, 
for denoting an arc, where M, is its 
initial point and M, the terminate 
point of the path described by a point 
moving in the circle X in the positive 
direction (anticlockwise). 

Let there be required to write with the 
aid of an inequality the following arcs 
of the circle 2 (Fig. 41): (1) U@,0,; (2) UO,93; (3) VO; 
(4) UO,0;; (5) UO .M; (6) UM®,; (7) UO3,M, where M is the 
midpoint of the arc 0,@,. 

(1) Point ©, corresponds to the number 0, point 9, tothe num- 


ber + , therefore the moving point of the arc 8,0, corresponds to 


a number z such that 0< ray. 

If a point of a circle corresponds to the number z, then it also 
corresponds to all numbers of the form z + 2mnk (k is an integer). We 
get therefore that the points of the arc ©,0, correspond to the num- 


bers x satisfying the following system of inequalities: 


0+ Qnk< rit +2nk or Qnk< riz + Qnk. 


8; 
Fig. 44 


This is an analytic notation of the arc 9,@,. 

(2) For the arc 0,0, we get: F+onk<e< 3S 4 nk. 

(3) As has been noted above, in this case the arc 0,0,0,0, is 
denoted by U@,Q,. In the first tracing of the circle point ©, corre- 
sponds to the number > , and point @, to the number 2x (but not to 
0 since the circle is traced from ©, to ©, in the positive direction), 
hence, analytically, U@,@, can be written in the following way: 

+ + Ink< x< Qn + Qnk. 
(4) The arc ©,0, may be written in two ways: 


—n+2Qnk<r< ++ 2nk and an+2mn<r< an 


z= + ann. 
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(5) UOoM: Ink <a < S24 2nk. 
(6) UMO,: 22 420k <2 <2n+42nk. 
(7) VOM: —Z 42k <a < St + 2nk. 


Remark. Presenting the arc in the form 
a+ Qkor< Bp + 2Qnk, (1) 


it is necessary to make sure that the inequality a < f is fulfilled, 
otherwise the system of inequalities (1) 
turns out to be contradictory. A; 
Let now each quadrant of the circle be 
subdivided into three equal parts 
(Fig. 42). We are going to find analytic 
notations for the following arcs: 
(1) UBB; (2) UO,By; (3) UB3A4i; 
(4) VA2By; (5) UAO2; (6) UASB2. 
(1) Consider the arc B,Bz. Since each 
of the arcs 9,A4,, A,B,, B,Q1, 91As2, ..., 


B,®, has the length = , point B, cor- 


8, 


‘s ; Fig. 42 
responds to the number x? point B, 
to the number 2 when first tracing the circle counterclockwise. 


Consequently, the analytic notation of the arc B,B, is 


Lp onk<a< Sh 4 Oak, 


Q) VOB: 420k <a < + 2m. 
(3) UB,A,: —~y Ink <ae<z + 2k (or] Ss +2mn< 
res zs + 2an ) 
Remark. Here, we once again draw the reader’s attention to the ne- 
cessity to be careful with the notation of arc ends. Thus, when 


first tracing the circle, point B, corresponds to the number 2. 


When continuing motion from B, to A, and passing through point 
Oo, the point begins a second tracing of the circle, that is, point A, 
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130 


= Hence, we obtain the second 


now corresponds to the number 
notation for the arc BA,. 


(4) UAB —*2 420k Ca<S + Qak (or + ann < 
ry 2a). 

(5) U AO: —2 420k <a < m+ 20k (or ony lan <a 
3n + 2nn). 


(6) UAB: — 2 + onk << a< t+ ank(or + an < 


rs SiR. 2nn). 
Example 1. Solve the inequality 
sinz> + (2) 
Solution. By definition, sin z is the ordinate of point ¢ of the circle 
2 corresponding to the number z. We mark on the circle 2 the points 


with ordinates + (points M@ and P in 


Fig. 43). The points whose, |ordinates 


exceed + fill the open arc* MP. This 


arc is called the geometric solution of 
Inequality (2). 
Let us form the analytic notation of 


the open arc MP: + onk< rth y 


2nk. This is Bust} [the solution of 
Inequality (2). 
Example 2. Solve the jinequality 


Fig. 43 


cosn<t. (3) 


Solution. By definition, cos x is the abscissa of point t € 2, corre- 
sponding to the number x. We mark on the circle 2 the points with 
abscissas + (points M@ and P in Fig. 44). Then the open arc MP is 


the geometric solution of Inequality (3) (the points belonging to this 


* An arc with end-points deleted will be called an open arc. 
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arc have abscissas less than =) . Let us form the analytic notation of 


the open arc MP: arccos + +2nk< 2 < 2n—arccos + +4 nk. 
Example 3. Solve the inequality 
tanz <= >. (A) 
Solution. Tan x is not defined for z= 5+ nk. To these numbers 
there correspond points 9, and @, of the circle = (Fig. 45). Let us 


Fig. 44 Fig. 45 


mark on the semicircle 0,0, a point M= M (z) such that tanz = 
ss Since on the arc ©,@, (or more precisely, on each of the 
intervals of the number line R mapped onto the arc @,0,) the func- 


tion y=tan z increases, the inequality tan c< —4 is fulfilled 


for all points of the arc ©,0, which are located clockwise from the 
point M, that is, on the half-open arc* 0,M. 

Further, since the period of tangent is equal to x, Inequality (4) 
will also be fulfilled for all points of the arc ©,P which differs from 
the arc 0,M by na. 

Thus, the geometric solution of Inequality (4) is represented hy 
the union of two half-open arcs 0, and ©,P. Let us form the analytic 


notations of the indicated arcs. For the arc @,M we have: — iy | 


2nk< x< —arctan + + 2nk, and for the arc 0,P: + Oak<ca- 
m — arctan ++ 2mk. 


* An arc with only one end point deleted will be called a half open are. 
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However, the solution of Inequality (4) can be written more 
briefly: -F+ wn< x < —arctan t+ mun. 
Example 4. Solve the inequality 


cotr< V3, (5) 


Solution. Cot x is not defined for z = nk. To these numbers there 
correspond points 0» and ©; of the circle X (Fig. 46). Let us mark on 


the semicircle 0,92 a point M = M (z) such that cot z = ¥3 . For 


3 
this purpose, lay off the arc 0,M whose length is equal to arccot 13 = 
=. Since the function y = cotz 


3 
decreases on the arc 0)Q., the inequa- 


lity cotr< Ue: is fulfilled for all points 


of the arc 0,0, which are located coun- 
terclockwise from point M, that is, on 
the open arc M®, (when solving the 


inequality cot z> V3 » wewould have to 


take the open arc 0,M). Taking into con- 

Fig. 46 sideration that the period of cotangent is 

equal to x, let us also mark the arc PO, 

on which Inequality (5) is fulfilled (it is obtained by rotating 
the arc M@®, about point O by 180°). 

Thus, the union of two open arcs M@, and P@, is the geometric 

solution of Inequality (5). The analytic notation of the arc MQ, is: 


+ + 2nk<2<(n + 2nk; the analytic notation of the arc PQ, 


is: “2 4 Onk <a < Qn + Ink, 
The solution of Inequality (5) can be written more briefly in the 
following way: 3 +auk<xex<an+ok. 
Example 5. Solve the system of inequalities 
sinzg< vs 
cos xz > a2 ; 


(6) 


Solution. Let us find a geometric solution of the inequality sinz < 


re (the arc MP of the circle 2 is indicated in Fig.' 47 by internal 
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hatching). On the same circle, we find the geometric solution of the 


inequality cos a (the corresponding arc EK is shown in 


Fig. 47 by external hatching). Then, the intersection of the arcs MP 
and EK, that is, the union of the arcs MK and EP, is the geometric 
solution of System (6). It only remains to form the analytic notation 
of either of these arcs. For the are MK 


we have: honk acy 2nk; 
for the arc EP we have: — Sh 4 onk< 
r< F + 20k. 


Example 6. Solve the inequality 


2 sin? («++) +YV3cos2x>0. (7) 


Fig. 47 


Solution. Applying the formula 1—cos 2a = 2 sin? a, we transform 
Inequality (7) to 
1—cos (27+ +) +YV 3cos2x>0, 
and further 
—cos (22-++) +V3cos2e> —1, sin2z+ V3 cos2e#>—1, 


ES 
2 


sin 22+¥3 cos 22 > —+ , sin + sin 2%-+ cos cos 2x > —+ : 


cos 20 — 5) > — (8) 

We then solve Inequality (8). Setting t= (22 — +) » we get 
the inequality: cos t > — + whose solution is found ‘with the 
aid of the circle (Fig. 48): ~= +2uk<t <4 nk. Returning 
to the variable x, we get: — 2+ 2nk < 224— = < a + 20k, when- 


ce —Ftak< gr< 5S 4 mk which is the solution of Inequality 
(8), that is, also of Inequality (7). 
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N 
Go e 
M 


Fig. 48 


Example 7. Solve the inequality 
6 sin? z— sin x cos x— cos? z > 2. (9) 
Solution. Since 2=2 (sin? x+cos?z), we transform Inequali- 
ty (9) to 
4sin?x—sinz cosx—3 cos?xz>0. (10) 
Since cos?z > 0, Inequality (10) is equivalent to the following 
collection of systems: 
cos? c =0 cos? x > 0 
een ee eee (11) 
The first system of Collection (11) has the following solution: 


z= ak. The second system of this collection is equivalent 


to the following system: 
LZ + +ak 
(tan c—1) (tana ++) >0 
4 ? 
which, in turn, is equivalent to the collection of inequalities: 
tanc<— +; tanz>1. (12) 


Let us find the solution of Collection (12). The union of the open 
arcs M@, and N®, (shown in Fig. 49 by internal hatching) is the 
geometric solution of the inequality tan z > 1, while the union of 
the open arcs 0,L and 9,K (indicated by external hatching) is the 


geometric solution of the inequality tan ree The geometric 
solution of Collection (12) is represented by the union of four arcs: 
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M®,, NO;, 0,L, O,K. Further, since the geometric solution of the 
first system of Collection (11) represents a two-element set {0,, 03}, 
the geometric solution of this collection is represented by the union 
of two arcs: ML and NK. Let us form the analytic notation of the 


arc ML: = + 2nk<r<n— arctan > + Q0k. 


Taking into consideration that the arc NK is obtained by rotating 
the arc ML about point O by 180°, we may avoid the analytic nota- 
tion of the arc NK and write at once the solution of the collection of 


Systems (12) in the form: FT tak<r< nm —aretan > + nk. 


This is just the solution of Inequality (9). 
Example 8. Solve the inequality 


sinz +cosa<—i—. (13) 


sinz 
Solution. We have in succession: 


sin? z+sin xcosrt—1 
sin x 


sin z-+-cosr—-—1— <0, <0, 


sinz 
(14) 


sin 2 CoS x —Cos2x 
sin x 


cos z (sin z —Cos z) 
sinz 


<0, <0. 


Let us use the identity sin z=tanzcosz. Here we reduce the 
domain of definition of the inequality, but do not lose solutions since 
the values of x for which cos x = 0 are not solutions of Inequali- 
ty (14). 

Inequality (14) is transformed to the form: 


cos? x (tan x —1) 
sin x 


tanz—1 
sin z 


<0, and further <0. (15) 


The obtained inequality is equivalent to the following collection 
of systems of inequalities: 


~ (tanz>1 (16) 
i zr<0, 
tanz< 1 

Deas (17) 


Let us solve System (16). Figure 50 shows the union of the arcs 
P®, and M0, which represents a geometric solution of the inequality 
tan x > 1, and the arc 9,0, which gives a geometric solution of the 
inequality sin x<0. The geometric solution of System (16) is 


18—0840 
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represented by the arc PQ,, the analytic notation having the form: 
ue Onk <<" + 2nk. This is just the solution of System (16). 


Let us solve System (17). As is seen from Fig. 51, the geometric 
solution of this system is the union of arcs 0,M and 0,Q.2. The 


©. 


Fig. 50 


analytic notation has the form: 
Ink <a< + Ink; + + onk<a<n-+ dak. 


Hence, the solution of the collection of Systems (16) and (17), 
and, at the same time, the solution of Inequality (13) is as follows: 


SR nk <a< +f oaks; Qnk<2< +--+ 2nk; 4+ oak < 
a<n-+ Qnk. 

Let us note in conclusion that it is not always possible to solve 
a system or a collection of trigonometric inequalities with the aid 
of the circle. This is the case, for instance, when the least common 
multiple of the periods of all the functions entering the inequalities 
forming a given system or collection is greater than the circumference 


of the circle, that is, greater than 2x. In such cases, instead of the 
circle, the number line is used. 


EXERCISES 
In Problems 1604 and 1605 solve the given simplest inequalities: 


1604. (1) sinz> — — (2) cos 2 < V3: (3) tanz > mee (4) cotz < —-1. 


1605. (4) sinz< =i (2) cos z > —0.7; (3) tanz <5; (4) cotz> ee F 
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In Problems 1606 through 1613, solve the indicated inequalities: 


: 1 = 
sin z<— , V3 
1606. 2 4607. es ae 
cosr< >. tanz <0. 
V2 tanz<1 
1608. - =< 4609. { V3 
= cotz > —-——. 
cot z > —YV3. 3 
. 1 
sinz > — 3 
1610. 5 46414. ines ee 
cost < F tanz <3. 
sin zx 2s tan z> 0.23 
1612. { 7 1613. | cots 203. 
cosz< 2, 


In Problems 1614 through 1617, solve the given collections of inequalf- 
ties: 


1614. sinz >4; cosz<0. 1615. cos < tanz > —3.5. 


1616. sinz< eae cotz<7. 1617. tan 2 <3 : cotz< V2, 


In Problems 1618 through 1651, solve the given inequalities: 


> 1619. Y 3sin 2e-+cos 2x <1. 


1620. cos3z+YV 3sin3¢< —V2. 1621. cos2x+cosz>0. 


1618. cos2?> 


cos Z 
4+ cos 2z 
1624. tanz+3cotz—4>0. 1625. sin? z—cos?z—3sinz+2< 0. 


1622, <0. 1623. sin 32> cos 3z. 


1626. 2 sin? + cos 2z <0. 


; z sin 3z —Ccos 3z 
1627. tan?z+3>3tanz-+tan?s. 1628. 3 aptear 0. 


1629. 5sin? x—3 sin cos r—36 cos?z> 0. 

1630. 2sin?x—4sin ccos2+9cos?z>0. 

1631. cos?x+ 3sin?x2 +2) 3sinzcosz<1. 

1632. 3sin?z+-sin2x—cos*z>2. 1633. VY 3cos-*2<4tanz. 
1634. sin 4r-+cos 4xcot2x>1. 1635. 2-+tan 2z-+ cot 2z <0. 


1636. 2cosz(cosz— Y 8tanz)<5. 1637. sinz-+-cosz< oe 


18* 
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7 sing 
ins 6 Pua mee 
1638. sin® zx + cos? z< 16° 1639. Ob el ee 5 >0. 


1640. cos? 2x+cos?z <1. 1644. 8sin? = -+ 3sinz—4>0. 


1642, sinz+cosz>Y 2cos2z. 1643, tanz+tan2z+tan 3z>0. 
1644. cos2rcos5r<cos3z. 1645. sin 2x sin 3x —cos 2z cos 3z > sin 10z. 


1646. cot x-tcot (2+) +200 (+4) >0. 


1647. 2sin?z—sinz+sin3r<1. 1648. 4sinzsin 22 sin 37 > sin 4z. 
2 
1649, ©" 27 ~~ stanz. 1650, 3costrsinz—sints <1, 
cos? x 2 
cos x-+ 2 cos? ++ cos 3x 


cos z+ 2 cos? x —1 au 


In Problems 1652 and 1653, solve the indicated systems of inequalities: 


cos zr7<0 sin + <+ 
1652. ewer 1653. rl 
mea . cos 2z > — —, 


2 


SEC, 27. PARAMETRIC EQUATIONS AND INEQUALITIES 
Example 1. Solve the equation 
sint x + cost x=a, (1) 


Solution. Applying the power reduction formulas, we get: 


(=o)? (+t j’ =a, and further 


cos? 2x = 2a—1. (2) 


Let us find the singular values of the parameter (see Sec. 20), that 
is, the values for which the right-hand side of the equation is equal to 
either 0 or 1 (if 22 — 1<0 or 2a — 1 >1, then the equation has 
no solution). 

If 2a—1=0, then a= + 
Thus, we shall consider Equation (2) in each of the following 


; if 2a—1=1, then a=1. 


five cases: (1) a<+;Qa=+; (8) + <a<1;(4)a=1;(5)a>1. 
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(4) Ifa< = , then 2a—1<0, and Equation (2) has no root. 

(2) If a= + , then Equation (2) takes the form cos? 2x = 0, whence 
we find: r= T+ye 

(3) If + <a<1, then 0< 2a—1<1. Let us transform Equa- 


tion (2) to its 


= 2a—1, and further cos 4x=4a—3. Since 


in the case under consideration + <a<1, we have: 2<( 4a <4, 


and then —1<4a—3<1. Hence, the equation cos 4x =4a—3 
has the solution 4x = + arccos (4a—3)+2nk, whence 


e+ Larecos (4a — 3) + = k. (3) 


(4) If a=1, then Equation (2) takes the form cos? 2x=1. From 
this equation we find: =k. | 
(5) If a>1, then 2a—1>1 and Equation (2) has no root. 


Note that if a = or a=1, then the solution may also be writ- 


ten in the form (3). 


Answer: (1) if a<y; a>41, then there is no root; 
(2) itt <a<1, then x= + arccos + (4a—3) + Zk. 


Example 2. Solve the equation 
(a— 1) sin? z—2 (a+ 1) sinz+2a—1=0. (4) 
Solution. Let us set y=sinz, then Equation (4) will take the 
form: 
(a—1) y2—2 (a+1) y+2a—1=0. (5) 
The first singular value of the parameter a is the value a-=1 
which makes the coefficient of y? vanish. 
For a=1 Equation (5) takes the form: —4y-++1=0, whence we 
z 


find: y= — i.e. sin += —, and, consequently, 


x=(—1)* arcsin = +k. 
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Consider now the case when is Let us find the discrimi- 
nant of Equation (5). We have: — = (a+ 1)?— (a — 1) (2a — 1) = 
—a’*+ 5a. 

The second singular value of the parameter a is represented by 
the values for which D=0. These values are: a=0, a=5. Note 
that D<0 if a<0 or a>5, and D>O if 0<a<5. 

Hence, we have to consider Equation (5) in each of the follow- 
O0O<a<x5b 
a1 
If a<0 or a>5, Equation (5) has no root. 
0<a<5 the quadratic equation (5) has two 
a1 


ing cases: a<0, | ;a>5. 


In the case | 


real roots: 
atin V 5a—a? 
a—1 7 


YW2= 


Since y=sinz, the following inequalities must be fulfilled: 
-1<y<1, -1<y%<1. 


ati+ VY 5a—a? 


a—1 
the double inequality —1<y,<1 only for a=0. Indeed, if 
a=0, then y= —1, if a>0, then |a+1/>|a—1| and the 
more so|a+1+V5a—a?|>|a—1|, ie. | y,|>1. 

Ifa = 0, then the equation sinz = y, takes the form: sinz= —1, 


It is easy to note that the value y,= satisfies 


whence we find: zx =- + + Qk. 


Let us now look for the values of the parameter a from the set 

Ox<ax5s 
ax1 

qualities —1< y2< 1, that is, the system 


under consideration: which satisfy the system of ine- 


( gti— V5a—a? 


a—1 2 —i (6) 
at+i— V 5a—a? <1. 


a—1 
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System (6) is, in turn, equivalent to the following collection of 
systems of inequalities: 


a—1>0 a—1<0 
feet V da—a? > 1—a; {eet V5a—a? <1—a (7) 
a+1— V5a—a <a—t1 ati— V5a—@ >a—1. 


Let us solve the first system of Collection (7). We have: 


a>1 a>1 
{Vee < 2a and further {5-2 < 4a? whence we find: 


V 5a—a? > 2, da— a? > 4, 
1<a<4. 
Solving the second system of Collection (7), we have: 


a<i i axl 
\Vema > 2a and further (since a > 0). 5a — a? > 4a? when- 

V5a—a@ < 2, Sa—a@t <4, 
ce we find: O< a<1. 

Thus, the collection of Systems (7), and, consequently, Sys- 
tem (6) have the following solutions: O<a<1; 1<a<4. This 


O0<a<x5 . 
means that on the set ase! the equation 
sin z= a ae (8) 


<4 


_(0<a ‘ 
has a solution only if heed This solution is:z = ( — 1)* x 


ia —g2 
aresin ile 


=a --nk. Note that this notation also includes 
the case considered above if a=0. 
If 4<a< 5, then Equation (8), and, hence, Equation (4) 
have no root. 


Answer: (4) ifa=1, then «=(—1)* arcsin + + nk; 


at1— V 5a—a? 


a—1 


+ ak; 


0Ox<ax4 
(2) i{ SOS then z= (—4)" arcsin 


a1, 
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(3) if a<<0; a> 4, then Equation (4) has no root. 
Example 3. Solve the equation 


cos (a+ x) = Sea (9) 


Cos x 
Solution. Multiplying both sides of Equation (9) by cos zx, we 
get: cosxcos (a+ x) =cosa, and further 


cos (x + a+ 2x) + cos («x — a — z) = 2 cosa, 


that is, 
cos (22 + a) = cosa. (10) 


From Equation (10) we find: 
xz=nk; x= —a+ank. (14) 


Check. In the process of solving Equation (9) we multiplied both 
sides of the equation by cos x which led to an extension of the domain 
of definition of the equation, and, hence, might alsocause the appear- 
ance of extraneous roots. Let us choose from the found collection of 
families of solutions of Equation (10) the families which are solutions 
of Equation (9). To this end, we eliminate from Collection (11) the 


values of xz for which cos x=0O, that is, the values x-= = + mn. 
It is clear that the families x = nk and x = ++ mn do not intersect. 


Then, setting —a-+ nk= ++ gun, we find: a= + (—1 — 2k + 2hn). 
This means that the family z = a + mk is a solution of Equation (9) 
only for the values a #> (2n — 2k — 1), or, more briefly, for 


a # = (21 — 1), where 1=n—k (1 =0; +4; +2; ...). 
Answer: (4) if a= (21—1), then x = ak; 
(2) if az + (21—1), then z=nk; r= —a+ank. 
Example 4. Solve the system of equations 


i ==? 
lee (12) 
sin y cos z =a. 


Solution. Replacing the first equation of System (12) by the sum 
of the first and second equations and the second equation by the 
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difference between them, we get the system equivalent to System (12) 


sinzcosy-+sinycosz=a’?-+a 
See erected rL=ar—a 

or (13) 
sin (t+y) =a +a 
a (x—y) =a? —a. 


It is clear that System (13) has solutions if and only if the para- 
meter a satisfies the following system of inequalities: 


2 <1 
{" tals (14) 
ja2—al <1. 
System (14) is equivalent to the following system: 
@ta<i ata—1<0 
aeta>—! a@ta+h> 0 
@—a<i % ja—a—-1<0 (15) 
a—a>—i1 @—ati>td. 


The second and fourth inequalities of System (15) are fulfilled for 
any a since the quadratic trinomials in their left-hand sides have 
negative discriminants and positive leading coefficients. Hence, 
S 15) is equival he followi Pe 

ystem (15) is equivalent to the following system: ve yee ct 


Solving this system, we find: 


5-4 5—1 
ve ee 


System (13) has asolution only for these values of the parameter a.. 


Thus, let — ne <a io . From System (13) we 
get: 
a 1)" arcsin (a2-+ a) + nk, 
x—y=(—1)" arcsin (a22—a) +n, 


and further: 
‘ = + ((—1)* aresin (22+ a) + (—1)" arcsin (a2— a) +nk+ nn), 


y= + ((—1)* arcsin (a2+ a) — (—1)" aresin (a2—a) + 1k — an). 
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Answer: 


(1) ifa<— eS ae oa then there is no solution; 


{2) if — eed <a< ee , then 


__a+B-+0 (k-+n) 
{y aabtstin 


ya tise, 


where a = (—1)* arcsin (a? + a), B = (—1)" arcsin (a? — a) 
Example 5. Solve the inequality 


tanz + cotz<a. (16) 


Solution. We transform Inequality (16) to 


sin x COs x sin? z-+cos? x 
cos £ + sing <a, and further coszsinz ~~ ” 
that is, 
2 
er ee 17 
ain 22 = (17) 


Let us set y = sin 2z. Then Inequality (17) will take the form 
a< a, and the problem will be reduced to solving the following 
system of inequalities: 


2 ay —2 
Sad te | poe (18) 


Note that a = 0 is a singular value of the parameter a. Hence, we 
have to consider three cases: (1) a = 0; (2) a> 0; ()a<0. 
S450 
(1) If a=0, then System (18) takes the form y = 
sx 1my< 1, 


whence 


we find —1< y<0. 


(2) Ifa>0, then System (18) is transformed to 


a 
I 
= \V 
No 
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whence we find: 
2 
" <0, y> a (19) 


Here, the value a = 2 is a singular value of the parameter, there- 
fore we have to consider three cases: (a) 0<a< 2; (b) a = 2; 
(c) a> 2. 

(a) If 0<a<2, then => 1, and System (19) has the following 
solution: —1< y <0; 

(b) if a = 2, then System (19) has the following solution: -—1< 
y<0; y=1; 

(c) if a> 2, then System (19) has the following solution: —1< 


y<0; Zay< 1. 
2 
y—-— 
<0 and 


2 
—1<y<t. 


Here, the singular value of the parameter is represented by the 
value a = — 2. Therefore we have to consider the following three 
cases: (a) a< — 2; (b) a = — 2; (c) —-2<a<0. 


(a) If a << —2, we have 4 >—1, and from System (20) we find 


(3) Ifa <0, then System (18) is transformed to | 


further, 


<y<0. 
=) If a = —2, then from System (20) we find —t<y <0. 


(c) Finally if —2<a<0, we have oe —1, and System (20) 


has the following solution: —1< y<0. 
Summing up, we get the following solution of System (18): 


(1) ifa<—2, then +> <y<0; 


(2) if —2<a<2, then —1 <y<0; 
(3) if pe then —1< y<0; y=1; 


(4) if a>2, then —1<y<0; = <y <1. 
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Since y=sin2z, we oe 
1. If ac —2, then — 2 < sin 2x <0, whence (Fig. 52) 
ZS 


Qnk+n< 22 << a-+arcsin (—4) + 20%; 
2nk 4-aresin — < 24< 2nk, 
and hence, 
ak +$< & _ + aresin 2 + nk; nk ++ aresin 2 cs < ak. 


aS 
2. If —2<a<2, then —1< sin2x<0, whence 
2nk —n< 24 < 2nk, 
and hence nk— + <2<ak. 
3. If a=2, then from the system of inequalities —1< sin2z<0 


we get nk— o<r< mk, and from the equation sin 2r=1 we 


find: 


r= = + mak. 
4. If a> 2, then from the system of inequalities —1 < sin 2x <0 
we find (as above) nk — < x<(nk, and from the system 


— 2 <sin 2x <1 we have as 53): 


2nk + arcsin — < 24 < n—arcsin 2 4-2nk, 


whence 


nk ++-aresin i <zr< $—+ aresin > + mk. 
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Answer: (1) if a< —2, then nk+F<e<gp— a-+sxk; 
nktax<a<ak; 


(2) if —2<a<2, then nk—~— <a< nk; 
(3) if a=2, then nk—--<a<ak; z= +nk; 


(4) if a> 2, then nk— << atk; nk+acaxgy — a+ xk, 
where a= +-aresin =, 
a 


EXERCISES 


In Problems 1654 through 1686, solve the given equations: 
1654. cos2z—cos4z=asinz. 1655. 12sinz+4 VY 3cos(n+2)=a V3. 
a 
2 . 
1658. a (sin x-+cos x)? =b cos 22. 1659. (a—1) cos z+ (a-+-1) sin r= 2a. 
1660. sin (x-+ a)+ cos (c+ a) = sin (x— a) + cos (x —a). 
1661. 1-+sin? ax=cosz. 1662. sin® z+ cos* x =a. 
1663. sin4 z+ cos!z+sin 2x-++a=0. 1664. tanz+tana+1=tanz tana. 


1656. sin (r—a)=sin z+ sin a. 1657. sin (a+ z)-+sin r=cos 


cae ind Se —dsi st ea 
1665. acos 5) (a+ 2b) sin qa COs x bsinz. 1666. Sine 0. 
1667. sin3z=asinz. 1668. cos3r=acosz. 1669. 2cos(a+2)= — : 
: cos a ; : 
1670. sin (z-+a)= ine? 1671. cos z—sin a+ 2 cos 3z sin (a —3z) =0. 
4 
29,  _ . i =a. 
1672. a at ain (Ga) 0. 1673. sinz+2cosax=3 


1674. sin? 2+4sinz+a=0. 1675. cos? s—3coszr+a=0. 


ree, . 2 a+sinz  a-+cosz 
1676. sin’ c—2 cos? z+a?=0. 1677. pesetA > ase Et 


1678. tan? x+-tan (a+ 2) tan (a—z)=0. 1679. tan? x—2 tana tanz+1=0. 
1680. sinztanz+2cosz=a. 1681. sina tan? x—2cosatanz+1=0. 
1682. arctana — arctan 2—1 =arctanz. 
a+1 
1683. arctan ze —arctan : = arctan a. 
xr—1 z+1 


1684. sin 3r+-sin 2x=a sin z. 1685. (sin z-+cos z) sin 2x =a (sin? x + cos? z). 
1686. sin? x—sin x cos r—2 cos? =a. 


In Problems 1687 through 1697, solve the indicated systems of equations: 
1687. { sinz+siny=a 1688. cos x— cosy=a 
z+y=b. z+y=b. 
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1689. { sinzsiny=a 1690. sin zcosy=a 
z+y=b. { z+y=b. 
1691. { sin?z—sin?y=a 1692. { sin zsiny=a 


zty=b. cos z cos y= 3a. 

1693. ¢ sinzcosy=2a 1694. ¢ cotz+coty=a 

{ cos z sin y=a. { zty=b. 
1695. ¢ sinzxcos2y=a?+41 1696. =a 

{ cos x sin 2y =a. 15 ee Dein De ees 0g) aoa (z—y)- 
1697. ¢ sinz+siny=a 

{ sin xz sin y= —2a?. 

In Problems oa through 1700, solve the given inequalities: 

1698. 1-+sinz sin x 1699. 1-+sinz , 1—sinz 

pee pee Sic icceee 4 coe ae: 
1700. cos z Ree <a. 


cos & 


Answers 


1. (a — 1) (a+1) (a? + 14). 2. a—1)(a+ 1) (@? + a+ 1) (@?—a+1)- 
3. (a? +14) (a@®@ta V 3+14) (a? —aV 341). 4. (a—3)? (a+3)%. 5. (a—1)%a + 
1)? @?+a+1)? @?—a+1)%, 6. (a—1) (a?9+1)(@@+a+1). 7. (a—1) (a + 1)8. 
8. (a—b+c)(at+b—c)(—a+b+c)(atbte). 9. (a?-+ab- b?) (a?—ab+b?), 
10. (@+1)(@—1)(a?+5). 11. (a%+414)(4a?+4). 12. (e—1) (e+1) (ec? —ab) 
13. (a?-+6a+-18) (a2 —6a-+ 18). 14. (a?-+a-+-1) (a2?—a+1). 15. (a?-+a-+ 1) (a?— 
a+1) (®@+aV3+1) (a@—aV 341). 16. (a?-+1) (2a?+a42). 17. (@+V 2) x 
(a— V 2) (a2?+3a+6). 18. a(a+1)(a?+a+7). 19. (a—1) (a?+1) (a?-+a+1). 
20. (a+ 2b) (2b—c)(a—c). 24. (a+b) (b+c) (ce+a). 22. (a—2c) (b—2c) x 
(a+b). 23. a (a—1) (a+1) (a—2) (a+ 2) (a—3) (2+ 38). 24. 5ab (a+ b)(a?+ 
ab- b?). 25. (a—b) (b—c) (c—a) (ab+be-+ ca). 26. (b+) (2a—b)(2a+c) x 
(2a+b—e). 27. 3 (a+b) (b+c) (c-+a). 28. (a@+a V6+3) x 
(a2@—aV 6+3). 29. (a2+ab VY 2+b2) (a2@—abV2+b2). 30. (a—1) (a+3)2. 
31. (@®+3a+1)?. 32. (a+2) (a+6) (a?2+8a+10). 33. (802+ 4a—1) (302+ 
2a+ 4). 34. (a—b) (b—c) (a—c) (a+b+ 0c). 35. 3 (a—b) (b—c) (c—a). 
36. 3 (a+ c) (a—c) (a? + b*) (b? + c?). 37. (a? — ab — b*) (a? + 3ab + 52), 
38. (@+b-+c) (ab+be-+ac). 39. (a+b-+c) (a+b—c) (a—b+c) (a—b—c). 
40. (a+4) (a?+a+1) (a@?—a+1). 44. (@?+a+1)?. 42. (a+b)? (a? 4ab— 2). 
43. (a@+aV2+4+1) (@2—aV 2+2). 44. (a®+a-+1) (a —a?+a5—at+a3— 


a+1). 48. Fora=1. 514. a 52. —. 53. a: 
5A. ss 55. ey. 86. or at. oe. HO. 
59. pw. 60. aes: 6. tp. 62. a, 63, TFT 
64. 0. 65. 0. 66. — . 67. a Tei 68. 0. 69. at+b+e. 70. (a+b)x 
(b +) (c +). 75. 9. 97. Sn = ere 98. Sa= ary: 
99. Ss=Gat- 100. Sn=a TH: 101. Sp=(—syre SED 120. 39. 


121. SABES 122. 10. 123. —Vzy- 124. + it =e bd ane 


bifb<—4; b>4. 125. a+b if a>0 and b>0, and 224 if g <0 and 
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b<0. 126. 24/73. 127, Y2—4. 128. 3. 129. V2. 

130. (V3+1) 2. 1314. 1+) 2. 132. VY 3—1. 133. YW 5—2. 
Sp > aye ars a = 

134. ey 135. AVS DAY SEN Dy 


Bane. 8fane. 1 87an = 5 > 
fi Pe | agg VE EV) 

oe ee ee ee 
438. / Aad Ml 139. 9/375. 140, V2I-V Vey 10: 


wa. 2=V8 san, —VVEFVV3-V9 (442 VI48 V9) 


443. 1+Y2. 144. True. 145. True. 146. True. 147. True. 148. True. 
149. True. 150. True. 154. True. 160. Va 164. 2. 162. Vm—Yn. 


q 
j—ai+1)2 
163. fa. 164. Yat. 165. —1, if 0<a<1; eet 


if —1<a<0. 166. }7/(m—n)?. 167. a+b. 168. 4Va- 169. ee 

3 2a 4 6c 
4a 171. Toa’ 172. 4a. 173. 1. 174. —Yyob. 

2 va 

3 27 ab 2 

475. @t4 476, SY". 177. —8/5. 178. 2%. 179. a—1 if 

é Zs Va+V> v “3: adres 

en 
a> —1,a%0, a#1, and 1—a if a< —1. 180. 2a. 181. Ve: 182. (a) 0; 


170. 


qb) 3; (c) —4. 183. (@) 184. (a) 24; (b) 890. 185. 0. 


1. 4 
379" (b) 47795 * 


: 4 : at3 
186. (a) logs 12; (b) 187. (a) 0; (b) 0. 188. 3.0970. 189. a+" 
4 (3—a) b 2-—a 1 a+2b—2 
190. 3a ° 191. se 192. aed: 193. Fr: a pera : 
, 3a—b+5 a+1 r(p+4) 5n—3 
195. Tap. 198 sp 197. ope 198. ES. 199. 1. 


207. loggb. 208. loggb. 209. a+b. 210. BI? 211. —a if 0<a<1; 
a—2 if a>1. 212. loggb if a >1 and b>1 or if 0<a<1 and 0<b<1. 


213. 0 if a>1 and b>1 or if O0<a<1 and O<b<1; —2 (log, a+ log, b) 


ifa>1 and O<b<1 or if0<a<1 andb>1. 214. loggb. 215. 2 if 
1<a<b; 2loggb if 1<b<a. 269. a>b. 270.a<b. 271. a>8. 
272. a<b. 273. a>b. 274.a>b. 275.a<b. 276. (a)a=b; 
(b) a=b. 277. (a) a>b; (bt) a<b. 278. (a) a> bd; (b)a>b. 279. a>b. 
280.a<b. 281. a<b. 282.a<b. 283.a<b. 284. d<b<a<e. 
295. Yes. 296. No. 297. No. 298. Yes. 299. Yes. 300. No. 301. Yes. 
302. Yes. 303. Yes. 304. No. 305. Yes. 306. Yes. 307. No. 308. No. 


Answers 289 
309. Yes. 310. No. 311. No. 342. No. 313. No. 314. 4. 345. 0; —2. 
316. 13. 317.5; —2. 3418.9. 319. 8. 320. 6. 324. 6. 322. 2; 34. 
323. 4. 324. 3. 325. 4. 326. 8. 327. 5. 328. BS. 329. 3; 4. 330. 3.331. 1; 
—1;% —#, 332. 2; —2;4442V3; 1-iV3; —1+81V3) —1-1 73. 
333. V24+1V2; V2-iV2; —V2+iV2; —V2-iV2. 334. i;—i; 
V3+i, V3-i, -V3+i, —V3~i OO et Gas A 
ee ee ee ee, 


as 25." 2 : 
ee a a 336. —1; 2:3. 337. —1; —3; —5. 338. 2; 
5 3. 339. 1; 2; 5; =. 340. —1; 2; —38+iV3; —3-iV3.- 
si. 132; SEEVS, —ItVS gag 3 a 1S 
as — Ati | —1—iV 15 vee ci 
—iV3. 343. 14; —A =; =, 344. —15 3; >, 
20+1V 59, 20-1 V59 oy 38V24. 3V 2 
345. 4; Se agg. aaney by ere: 346. 23 —2; a PY “ip oe 
347. i; cg ve 348. se = Ys, 142i; 123. 
$a. Be 508 BE VEE, ee oer. a2. 
350. 2; gots 2 S18, 351. 3; —1; 14 t0; a, 
352. 2; + ; LEAS V6. suv 353. 0; 4; —1; —2. 354. 05 45 
144V15 1-i1VH gk 1.2, SEEV SE 9-7 Vt ge 
2 2 6 6 
ei ae ee ja i shat. 357, 2 V 24 ; 3—YV 21 
2 2. ae 2 
344 Vil ele 358. —3:2; —iteV 1S. peter ON 
2 2 2 
ey SEs, —5— SEL =, =e V3 560. = 
5, 7422, hae 364 er ee 
4 ? 8 ’ 8 e ! 2 ? 2 ’ 2 ’ 2 . 


362. —3; —5; —4+1V7; —4—iV7. 363. ~ti ott — : 
364.14; —-L. 365, —4..3+2V7, 8-277 


22° 2° 49’ 19° 
4. —41+i , —1-i 4.3. 4 : . 
366. SS ee z+ (367. ay 368. 0.3; 0.4; 0.5. 


1/2 19-0840 
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ic. 3 . B41V83. 3-1 V 83 By 
309. 4; 55 a. 810. 3; St, AMG 
—14iV7. —1-iV7 ne ee —24+31V¥2. —2-31V2 
2 + 2 . * 4 ’ 4 bY 4 . 
4. —14+V7. —1-V7 4 14iV3 | 1-1 V3 
873. pK BSE OS .. 
240, = V¥105  —11— V105 _ —84+V5, 
375. 23 > Z ; >. 88. 1, 
— ee = 
=3-V5- 377. 2: g, 8tiV 39, —3—1 V 39 378, 25 . 
2 2 2 2 
8-V5 0 =1tiV3, a1-i V3 379. 142i; 1—2i 
ae 2 : 2 : 
is 1. {sar Vu 347 —~3-Vi 
BtiVit, —3-iVit gen a. 1, —8tV1M. 3—V 17 
2 2 2 2 
381. —4; —+: Set ea 382. 24+4V3; 2—-iV'3; 


—24+i V5; —2-iV5. 383. —1; 9; Se sea 


384. 0; —1. 385. ye meee ee 386. 4; —4. 387. 3; 


47 £g : 384+V5 .3-V5. 
iy. 888. (-= 7]. 389. (—- 3 . 399, SEPP 


Soy e es EU 301. 144-3; 1-V 2 1+V6s 1-V6; 392. 4; 


ial EL 393. —V3;1—-V3. 394. ce 2 395. g. 
396. —2;0. 307. —3; —2;0; 1. 398. [—1; 0]. 399. oe 
400. (2; +00). 401.2; 2, 402. (1, 2). 403.4; 1, 40g. 2, 
zi 2 D 3 
405. 2: <. 406. —2. 407. (—co; —2] U[2; —). 408. —2, 
409. +‘ 440. —3; 2; Sty, 411. —1, 442. (—00; —3]U[3; 00), 


413. [—3; —2]U[2; 3]. 414. 2. 415. a. 4A6. $. AZ. —2; 

i 2. 418. (—4; —4), (—6; —2). 419. (—4; —5), (5; 4). 420. (2;—5), 
2. BEEVS = 3—-8V3 

(—4 3), (142V5 “FEE*), (1-2y3, S44), 


Babe: As (=H , =H i) , (ayo ; =o) 
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422. (4; 4), (—2+21 V3 ates (-2- 2 V3: ~4_1¥8), 


423. (2; 0), (0; —2). 424. (13 43 4), (7; ~—3; —41). 425. (8; 13-2), 
17. 53. 64 woe eB ace : Eee 
(Fs iia) (Fis). (zs -3), Ge WOH —9 


3 
27. (1; 2), (BBs ae). 428. 1s Bi 2), (“As —2), (—4s — 2. 


146 ’ 146) ° 
429. (1; 1; 1), (—2; —2; —2). 430. (0; 0), (4; 2), (—2; —4). 434. (4; 0). 


432. (3; 1), (3; —1), (-$ ; V5) ; (—3; = V®) : 433, (3 V 23 


V2), (-3V2; —V2), BV2 —V2), (-3 V2 ve) 434. (3; 2), (15 4), 
1.1 1. ee | 
(—3: —4, (—5: — 2. 435. (G3 =). (Gg: yz) (—gei -az) > 


(—3:—7). 436. (0; yay (0; ey Qs 1), (—4; —4). 


ged 3 3 

: . 144V 106 . 4V 106 —14V 106, —4V 106 
#97. 5 1)6(—3) —), (= TE) (= s a). 
438. («; +1), tC Ri 439. (t; 7), 1€R. 440. (Ye. =F) ; 


(s VD VOD) (VV BY ( i, 441. (15 3), 


8V2. 220V2 8V2. 0V2 4 
). (—TA a). uz. (2), 
ase Vi0, 2Y10 V10 , 210 
(-2 —=). (ei). (Se). waa, 
(—4; —2), (2; 4), (—2; —1). 444. (2; 3), (—2; —3), (3; 2), (—3; —2). 
445. (2; 3), (3; 2), (- 1ti V3; 342 ae (-1-i V3; a) : 
3 ,3V3. 3 31V3 . 
(-$+22; —14+173), (--=} i -1, -173). 
446. (0:0, (V7; Vi), (-V7, —V7), (Vi9; —V19), 


(—V19; V19), (2 3), = (—2 —3), (8), (38; 2), 
447. (ae Vi+iv2), (ew, 2-iV2), 
(Bees —241 73), (qu —2-173) , 


(2; 1), (—2; —4), 24; 4), (2; — 1). 448. (3; 41), (13 3), (—45 --3), (—3;—1). 
449. (3; 2), (—2; —3), (0; 0). 450. (0; (), (3; 2), (—4; —12). 454. (3; 5), 


(6; 3), (—5+2iV¥2; —5-2 V3), (—5 —21V3; —542i V3). 
452. (2; 3), (3; 2), (—2+V7 —2-V7), (-2-V7%, —2+Y7%). 
453. (2% 3), @ —2. 454 6; 6), (—2TSVS , ew |. 


19* 


292 Answers 


(ae é =343V5) ; 455. (1; 4), (4 1), ( oan 
Leo Sey at!» oS xT 
Ns (a es Be 
3 103 . / 108 3 1033. 38, 4 / 103 
(<GtV wit -V gw): (-2-V gaat @)- 
457. (2; 3), (8; 2). 458. (4; 5), (5; 1), (—1; —5), (—5; —1). 459. (2; 4), 
(4; 2). 460. (2; 1), (43 2), (—2;.—1), (—1; —2); (0; 0). 461. (2; —1), 
(—2; 1), (43. —2), (—4; 2). 462. (3; 1), (—1; —3), (13; —¥13)- 
463. (1; 2; —1), (—1; —2; 1). 464. (1; 2; —1), (—1; —2; 4), 
38V7 .5V7. Vi 8V7. 5V7.V7 ee ee 
(So A (BR aE). ae. Git, 


(—2; —1; 0). 466. (0; 0; 0), (4; 43 1), 0; V2; V2), 0; —V2; —V 2), 
(V3; 0; V3), (—V3;0; -V3), (V3 V20, (—V2; —V2; 0)- 
467. (4; 2; 3), (4; 4; 1), (5; 2; —1), (5; 4 —3). 468. (4; —2; 3), (8; —25 
1), (45 —3; 2), (2; —3; 1), (; —154), (13 —43 5). 469. (0; 0; 0), 
(V3; V3; V2), (-V2; —V2; —V2)- 470. (3; 2; 5), (8; —2; —5), 
(—3; —2; 5), (—3; 2; —5). 474. (9; 3; 1), (45 35 9). 472. (8; —25 2), 
(ees . vs ys) (ake 143 V5 1+3V 5) 
2 , 2 2 : 2 : 2 os 

AT3. (1; 2; 3). ATK. (1; 15 1). «475. (Ay 45 4). 76. (13 25 +). 

4 4 
(2554), (eels (ti: 552), ae (53 1 


\ 
} 
st). 
eee } pa :9), 
). 


_Vig 74 
477. (2 ULEe bak EE a), esses 
(aS. SVs -s), (eens ViB . Srv ae 
2 : 2. ; 
(3; 4; 5), (4; 3; 5), (—3; —4; —5), (—4 —3: a 478. (0; _ 0), (43 25 43, 


oe 384+V6 . 3-V6_. 2 ‘3-V6 |. 34+V6 . 2 
(2; 1; 1), (SH se i=). (=~ ! : =). 
479. (13; 0; 13), (8; 2; 4). 480. 31. 481.24. 482.12 and 1232. 483.103, 
484. 285 744, aca 54. 486. 83. 487. 428 and 824. 488. 8 hours. 


489. 820. 490. 6; ag - 491. 12; 24; 36; 54 or 52.5; 37.5; 22.5; 13.5. 492.5103 


or —-. 493. 931. 494. 1350. 495. 12, 18, 27. 496. 20.° 497. 5. 


498. 0: 25 kg. 499. Either 12 or 9.5 roubles. 500. 2. 504. 24 and 16. 
502. 35 kg of wheat-flour and 45 kg of rye-flour. 503. By He 504. 3%. 
505. 200 roubles. 503. By 33.8%. 507. By 10%. 508. 509. 44 work- 
ers. 510. 32 students. 541. 20 km. 512. 50 emi 513. 10 km/h. 
514. Either 360 cm and 18 cm/s or 60 cm and 6 cm/s. 545. 1375 km. 

516. 840 km, 80 km/h, 70 km/h. 517.40 m/min. 548. 6 km/h and 3 km/h. 
519. 6 m/s and 8 m/s. 520. 20 km/h. 524. 20 km/h. 522. 3 km/h and 
1km/h. 523.8km. 524.10 hoursand9 hours. 525. 60 km/h and 40 km/h. 
526. 15 hours and 10 hours. 527. a (1+ V2) hours. 528. 50 km/h and 
100 km/h. 529.60 km/h and 100 ee 530.40 m/sand 36 m/s. 531.15 m/s, 


1 14 
10 m/s. 532. 20 m/min, 15 m/min, 230 m. 533. > Go- 534 25 — hours. 
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535.416 hours. 536.2hours. 537.25 km/h. 538. The specds of the steam- 
launches are equal to 15 km/h, the rate of flow of the river is equal to 3 km/h. 
539.14 km/h. 540.15. 541.10 km/h. 542. 20 km/h. 543. The speed 
of the first pedestrian is twice the speed of the second. 544. At 8.30 p.m. 
545. Ten-fold. 546. 3hours. 547.1:2. 548.30<v< 40. 549.8 km/h 
and 7 km/h. 550. With the cyclist. 554. 2.75. 552. 48 km/h. 553. 6 
hours and 4 hours. 554. 4 hours. 555. 3 hours. 556. 24 hours. 


557. 90 s. 558. 20/33 hours and x hours. 559. 4 hours and = hours. 560. 


80 km/h. 561. 60%. 562. The first team manufactured 13 workpieces, the second 
team 11. 563. 60 m3/h and 24 m3/h. 564. 16 hours. 565. Twice as much delivers 
the second pipe. 566. The oil-level rose. 567. 20 hours and 30 hours. 


568. 3 hours and 4 hours. 569. 12 hours and 8 hours. 570. 2 hour and 


= hour. 574. 16 days. 572. 2 hours and = hours. 573. 7.5 hours and 


10.5 hours. 574. 14.4 hours. 575. 3 hours. 576. The productivity of 
the second factory is twice the productivity of the first. 577. 6 days. 


578. © minutes. 579. 8 hours. 580. 50 hours. 581. Three-fold. 


582. + times. 583. 10 days. 584. 28 roubles and A is more expensive. 


585. 300 g and 500 g. 586. 441 g. 587. 40 tonnes and 60 tonnes. 

588. 187.5 kg. 589. 15 tonnes. 590. 53%. 591. 5%. 592. 10 kg. 
593. ~2.77 kg. 594. 1:3. 595. 1.64 litres and 1.86 litres. 596. 15 kg. 
597. 10 kg, 69%. 598. Two times. 599. 18 kg. 600. a+b —c. 
601. 6 litres. 602. 18 litres. 603. 2.4 kg and 4.8 kg. 604. 3.5 litres 
of glycerin and 0.5 litre of water. 605. 10 litres. 606. 5% and 10%. 
607. 15% and 40%. 608. 62.5’) and 55%. 609. @. 610. 7; 8. 644. 2. 


612. 0. 613. 0; 2. 614.0. 615.22; —273. 616. 0; 0.5. 
G17. 1.25, 618.1; —1. 619. 64. 620. 4; se 621. 1: —<. 
622. 1; 2, 623. 4; —4. 624. 2. 625. 1024. 626. 1. 627. —0.5, 628. 1. 
629. 6; —2. 630. 2; —7. 631. 4; —1. 632. erat ALL 
—1—YV 74602 1 


633. 1. 634. —1; 8; 27. 635. 4; 3: 636. 4. 


18 

637. —1;0. 638. —2;4. 639.5, 640. —37; 6. 641. 2. 642. 15. 

643. —2; 5. ; 644. 4. 645. 2. 646. 1. 647. —88; —24; 3. 

648. —1; —>; 1; 2. 649. 2. 650. 1. 651. 1; 2; 10. 652. 1; 20. 653. —3; 3. 
. 12V 21 12V 21 

654. —2, 655. 8; 8+ —>— 3 8— y - 656. 0. 657. 1416. 658. 9. 


659. 12. 660. 1. 661. 2; 3. 662. 1; 4. 663. 2; 6. 664. —61; 4. 665. 16; 81. 
666. 2; 6. 667. 1; 32. 668. 17+ 257; 17-257. 669. 6 y 119 


ie “9° 

670.0. 671. 0.25. 672. 3; ov 673. 2;3. 674. 1; —6. 

675.1. 676.3. 677.5. 678. sa 679. (1; 4). 680. (9; 4). 
17 44 10.7 

681. (3; 2), (= ; —=) 682. (F3 —5) 683. (7; 13), (—7;—13), 
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(2 ; 14) ; (—F: —14), 684. (3; 1). 685. (12; 4), (34; —30), 


(103-19 VW17; —77-++25 V 17)- 686. (2; 8), (8; 2). 687. (4; 9),(9; 1). 
688. (4; 1), (4; 4). 689. (8; 1), (1; 8). 690. (8; 1), (4; 8). 694. (8; 1), 


149. 4A 
(—8; 1), (—8 —4), @ —1). 692. 5), 8, (Ges e)- 
: d 3 13, 5 AT 23. 

693. (0; 0). 694. (5; 4). 695s (2; 3), (3 3). 696. (3 a ) 
697. (4; 9; 1), (—45 —9; —1). 698. (3; —2; 6). 699. (5; 4; 5). 
be 9. 6. 33 ; 38+V 13 3—V 13 
700. (=: 3 5) TOL. 3. 702. —3; 4. 703, “EE | 
704. 3; 2, 705. 3; a 706.3. 707.2. 708.0. 709. 0. 


710. —1;1; W2; —V2. 71. 3. 712.1. 713. 3. 744, 2.5. 
715.0. 746. 1.5. 717. —1; 4. 718.0. 719. logo.45; —4. 720. 0. 


724. —1; 1, 722. 1. 723. 0. 724.0. 725.4; 14+) 32; 1-V2. 
726. 1; —2(1+log, 2). 727. 2; —1—log,2. 728. —4;4; 2. 729. —1;1;2. 


730. —3; 4; 2; 3; 4. 734. ai a; 2. 732.2. 7338.2. 734. Y10; 9. 
735. —41; 1; 4. 736. 2; 3. 737. 0; 1.5. 738. 2—V'3; 2+ V3. 
739. 0.5. 740. 4.5; 3. 744.8. 742.6. 743. 1; 2. 744. 1.5; 10. 
745. 37. 746. s. 747. 3; —5. 748. 2; 3. 749. D. 750. 5. 
751. 4; 6, 752. 416-753. 0.75. 754. 3. 755. 2, 756. OD. 757. 1. 
758. 4. 750.2. 760.2, 761.2;8 762. cere ee ay 
763. —4. 764. 10-3; 10-1; 10, 103. 765. —1+YV 10; 9. 766. 10. 


1 


767. 10-2; 10. 768. 10-1; 10°. 769. $/3; 5. 770. 10.774. V3; 4 
5 fost 
7 2 — 2: —5: aS = 

772. 2-7; 2. 773. —8; 1.9. 774. —5; 5. 778. F5. 305 
777.1. 778. 2. 779. 10; 108. 780. 0.5; 32. 781. 10-2; 103. 


776. 


782. 10-2; 102, 783. @. 784. 1074; 10. 785. 571; 53, 786. 3-1; 33, 


787. V'626. 788.2. 789. z = 790. 2-452, 794. 2-15 15 16. 
792. 100. 793.4; 10 “VETS, got V Toeit 5 794. 9-1; 9, 
: 1 
1 “9 
795. geit:2. 796.2 * 797.3. 798. 0. 799. 17. 800. 10-3; 
78 


2; 108, 801. —2. 802. 7; 14 803.4. 804. —4; Ve. 
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1+V 46 


SEE 805. 1; 2. 808. (—10; —12), (12; 19). 807. (2 3), @; 2) 
808. (% +) (+ ): 809. (+ v2) 810. (3; 2). 814. (45 1). 
812. (3; 2). 813. (1; 1), (4 2). Bie (4; 1), (2: 4), (—2; 4). 
815. (15.2), (2; 1). 816. (+ 64) , (8; 2). 817. (9; 7). 818. (2; 32), 
(32; 2). 819. (z3 x) , (3; 1). 820. (7; 3). 824. (17; 9). 822. (2; 6). 
823. (125; 4), (625; 3). 824. (3; 27), (27; 3). 825. (2e2, Ty 
826. (4; 1). 827. (1; 1), (3V3; V3). 828. (9; 7/9), (7/9; 9)- 


829. (= 6) ; (4:4). 830. (5.5; 2.5). 831. (2; 3), (t; 1), where 1 <t <3, 
832. (pe: je): 833. (log, 12; log, 3). 834. (1; —1). 


835. (0; 1) U (4; 00). 836. (—e; —+) U (+ ae 837. (—oo; —2) U 


3 2} 
(—2: —1) U (= 3) . 838. (—5; 5). 839. (— 00; —8) U (0; 8). 
_Va a 
840. (2; 5]. 844. (ee ; T+Y 61) : 842. 4. 843. 2 R. 


844. (—co; —6)U[—2; 0). 845. (—0o; 1). 846. —1; 4. 
847. (—-: 3) y (1:3). 848. (—4; —3) U (—2; —yu(+ zi 3). 
849. (—oo; 4] U Baas eal a 


]u ts ~). 850. (2; 2) UG 4. 
ast. [ —3: oe SEV HAY (3), 852. (—oo; 2) U (3; 5) U 


7; 00). (— 0; —3) U (2— V6; 3) U (2+V6;  o). 
Haar an (3 ; oo), 855. (—1; 5). 856. (—8, 4). 
ot. (= SIgVE)y (SHE. 2), aw. (i$) u 


(+ o). 859. (—0o; —2) U [4; 00). 860. (—co; 0)U(3; 00). 
861. (—00; —1). 862. (—3; —2) U(—45 1), 868. (—00; 2)U(2s &). 
864. (in¥s : —1) u (1; A+ VS ) 865. (—oo; 1) U (+ : 2) . 


866. (0; —S) u(—2 ) u & o). 867. (00; =71U(—4; )U 


(0; 1] U (3; 20). 868. (—00; —1)U(—4; 2]. 869. (— 003 2) U[3.5; 4)U 
(7; 00). 870. (—0o; 5). 874. (0. 9). 872. (2.7; 6). 873. (4; 2). 
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874. [1; 2). 875. (—3; —V7) U (V7; 3). 876. (—=; 5) u (73 2). 


877. (—1; 1)U@; 5). 878. (—5; —>) U (+ ae 879. [ 5 : =|. 


880. (0; 1). 881. (—4; —3)U[—2; —1]U[; 2). 882. (—8; —6.5)U 
0; 5). 883. (—4; —9U(—3 —HU (0) UG DUG YUG 4 
884. (— 00; —7) U(—7; —2]U(ls TU(7; SIU (11; 00). 885. [- 1; —+| r 
[+4] 886. (—oo; 1)U (Ls 2)U (2; 09). 887. [43 6) U (6; 7]. 
5 : : : 2 
888. [ $i2]ue: co). 889. GJ. 890. (—oo; 1)U(2; 3). Sat. (—=:3)u 
(3; 00). 892. (—4; 1). 893. [0 8]. 894. (—00; 2) U (3; 7). 
895. (a) (1; 6); (b) (2: 1] U [6 00); (c) @. 896. (—o0; —1) U(2; 3). 
897. (—6; 2). 898. (—2; 4). 899. (—oo; —16)U(6; 00). 900. (1; 4). 
901. (—=; fu [2; 00). 902. [4.55 2.5}. 903. (— 00; —1)U 


(0; 00), 904. (—0o; —0.4] U [4; 00). 905. (—00; —5)U(—13 A)U(L; 0). 
906. (—c; —2)U (< ; 0). 907. [4.5; 00), 908. (—00; 1] U[1.5; 00). 


Ju 


(2a¥B s+V 5 | i (saves ; 20), 913. (005 1)U (2.2; 0). 


909. cCR. 910. (0; 0.4). 94. [o = | 942. (—= ous 


i 
914. (54: —1)y (4; ayu[ ts ae, 915. (—00;—2) 


(—2; —1)U (—14; 0). 916. (— 00; —2]U[—1; 0). 917. (—00; —2) U 
(—2; OJ] U[4.6; 2)U (2; 2.5). 918. [—1; 4]. 919. (— 00; —3)U(3; 0). 


920. (—0o; —+) U (3; 00). 921. (—oo; —A]U[1; 00). 922. (—o0; —5)U 


(—1; 00), 923. 2€R. 924. [1.5; 2). 925. (4; 3). 926. (—5; —2)U 

(2; 3)U(B; 5). 927. (—o0; 3). 928. (—2; 3). 929. (—0o; —2)(3; 00). 
2 2 1 44 

930. [+ =|. 931. (—+ ; z): 932. (—0o; 0)U(6; ©). 

933. (—0o; —4)U(—2; 1)U(3; ©). 934. (—oo; 2]U[4; c).. 935. (—c0; 2) 


936. (0; oo). 937. [+33]. 938. (—e:; +) U (+; oo). 


939. There are 29 parts in the first box and 7 in the second. 940. There 
are 14 workers in the first team and 17 workers in the second. 941. 119. 
942. 25,300 m. 943. 850 litres. 944. 9 persons in each team. 
945. 8 books. 946. 11 “twos”, 7 “threes”, 10 “fours”, and] 2] “fives”. 
947. 180 roubles. 948. 14 roubles. 949. [—0.5; 12). 950. (1; 00), 
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951. [2.6; 4). 952. (—0o; 0.5] U[0.68; 00). 953. (3; 00). 954. (—00; —4). 


955. (0.5; oo). 956. (—0; —2)U (55 Ge). 957. 14; o>). 
958.(—3; 1). 959. 4: 4) UG; ~). 960. (00; O]UL5; 0). 
961. (—co; OJ. 962. [-+i 2 | U [3 ©). 963. (—0o; 0), 
964. [3; ©). 965. [4 4 5 : 966. g. 967. [4; 5). 


968. [3 een | 969. @. 970.9. 971. [ 2.5; a) 


972. ©. 973. [V21; 2V7]. 974. (—5; 5). 975. (23), 


976. (9; 00). 977. (—00; —2)U (20.5; 0). 978. (—0o; —4)U(1; 0), 
979. [—1; 4]. 980. (—1; 3] U[3.5; 7.5). 984. (2; 00). 982. (—00; ©), 
983. (— 00; 00). 984. (0; 00), 985. [2; 6]. 986. (—oo; 7/3) U (7/2; «). 


987. (—00; —2)U(0; 1)U(1; ©). 988. (—2; —1]U [-4:; +). 
989. (—00o; 4425). 990. (—0o} —Flu [3; 00). 991. (2; 8). 


992. [—2; 0)U(0; 2]. 993. (5; 00). 994. [—1; 00). 995. (—co;—2]Y 
[ -1: ae) . 996. [0; 3]. 997. [2; 5]. 998. [—41; 0]. 999. (0, 0), 


1000. (—0o; 0.4). 1001. (—0o; 14.5). 1002. (—00; —1)U(7; 00). 
1003. (—00; —6]U[2; 00). 1004. (— 00; 1—log, 3). 1005. (—2 V2; 
2V 2). 1006. 1; 2; 3; 4; 5; 6; 7. 1007. [—3; —V¥6) U(— V6; —2]U 


[2 V@)U(VE 3]. 1008. (—4; 0 UG; AU: 2). 1009. (—2 —Z)u 


(+). 1010. (—oo; 66]. tot. (3 loge 60 )[- 1012. (2; 0). 


1013. (3; 00). 1014. (0; 0). 1015. (—4; 1). 1016. (0; 1). 
1017. (2; 0). 1018. @. 1019. (0; 00). 1020. (—co; logy. 0.5). 


1021. (0; 00). 1022. (—0o; logy (4+V 3]. 1023. — oo) 


3 

1024. (2; co). 1025. (0; 2). 1026. (ye: 2) _ 1027. (—<; —s)u 

(A; 0). 1028. [log,7; 2]. 1029. [logis 5; 4]. 1030. (0; 0.5). 

1031. (1; 1.5). 1032. (1; 2)U(4; 5). 1033. (—1, 0)U(t; 2). 

1034. (—1; 4) U (3 5). 1035. (4; 5) U [95; 0), 
142%, . 9 

1036. (Ss: 4) . 1037. (3; 4. 5). 1038. (1; =). 


1039. (3; 4)U(4; 00). 1040. (0; 00); 1041. (; 1.04) (26; 0). 1042. (3; 7). 
1043. (—2; =). 1044. [4; 4]. 1045. (— 0; —2) U (6; 0). 


20-0840 
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1046. (0; S=¥*) U (oer). 1047. @. 1048. (1; 3). 1049. (1; 3). 
1050. (0; 4)U pet 2) . 1051. (—2Y3; —2)U (2 23) 
1052. (1; 00). 1053. (0; 0.75) (1.25; 2). 1054. [2; 3)U(3; 4]. 1055. (45 4). 


1036. (2; 00). 1057. (0; 4)U (L4¥8: 2). 1058. (—oo; 0)U(5; 0). 
1059. (—0o; —7)U(—3; —2]U[4; 00). 1060. [0.5; 4]. 1064. (0; 0.5) U 


[2V3; 0). 1062. (—co; —5)U(3; 0). 1063. [+ ; =) U (4 8). 
1064. (4)°%0-8"-?. 60), 1065. (5/3; 5). 1066. (log,-<(VB+1); log, 3): 


1067. (0; 0.4)U(1; 00). 1068. (0; 0.25) U(4; 00). 1069. (1; 2) U (64; 00). 
1070. (0: +) U(243; 00). + 1071. (0; 0.5) (5; 00). «1072. (0.04; 00). 
1073. (1; 5). 1074. (0.25; 1)U(1;. 4). «=: 1075. (— 00; logy (—1 + V3) U 


(1.5; 00). 1076. (toes 5 : logs 4) : 1077. (0; 2-48), 1078. (1; 0). 
V3 pa v3] 
1079. ( tog,.s ye; 1.5). 1080. | 33 vr) U (1; Vol. 


1081. [0.5; 1). 1082. (3; co). 1083. (0; 2)U(4; 0). 1084. (2 V2. 5)v. 
(1; Vy. 1085. (—Y3; —1.5) U (4.5; V3). «1086. [-1 —2¥8)y 


(203, 1]. 1087. (—0.5; 2). 1088. (+: 3) . 1089. (2-28; 1). 
1090. ae 0)U(1; 0). 1091. (4; 10). 1092. (—VY 2; —1)U(1; V2). 
1093. (logs V'13; 2]- 1094. (0; 4). 1095. (—o0; 4) U(B; 00). 1096. (0; 0.5)U 
(2; 3). 1097. (—o0; 0)U(1; 2)U(2; 3)U(4 co). 1098. (—3, —2)U(—4, 0). 
1099. (5; 00). 1100. (—2; 13). 1404. (13; 29). 1102. (40; 41) J (48; 00). 
1103. (—3; 2.96] U[22, 00). 1104. (0; va lutt ee ee 


(0; 4). 1106. (— co; 0] U [loge 5; 4). 1107. (—oo; 0] U[log. 3; 2). 
4108. [0.2; 5]. 1109. (3; 00). 1110. (—4; 0)U[1; 00). 1441. (0; 1)U 
[2; 00). 1112. (0; 4)U[2; 00). 1413. (—1, O)U(1.5; 2). 14144. [logs 0.9; 2). 


1115. (0.5; 1). 1116. (—+; 0). 1447. (15 1.5). 1448. (—45 OU 


(1; 3). 1119. (—00; 00) for a=1; ots for a1. 1120. (—oo; oo) for 


1 axX1 
a=1; @ for a=2, a= —2;-5 Z for { a-~2 1121. @ for a= —3, 
es a-~—2. 
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a~—3 
a(a?-+3a—9 
$2 ea YEG: Se ee 1122. @ for a=—2, 


a =# |). 
a Pn, a—2 Sy 4: = aia 
a=-—1; —2a?—3a for eer 1123. @ for a 3, a=0, a=2; 
a~—3 
6—a for o40 1124. 0 for a=0; 2,;=a, z2=3a for a¥«O0. 
a+3 a #2. 
1125. —2 for a=0; @ for gage —3 for genes ;Andet Vaart 
4 4 2a 
for i <a<0, a>0O. 1126. —s for a=; @ for —9—V 8B 
= 2 _ is 
sey ee fora<—9-VBA, —9+YBA<ac 
1 1 1 =a 55) “eae _1-—a 
p> yz: 1127. ee for a=—2;0 for a=1; af ae ee 
_ 1i+a ax~—2 ova = 
a= {= for { aaa. 1128. @ for 6—2V2<a<6+2y 4H; 
i 2 42q—48 
EE ip Ge <6—2VH, oS64+2V Hi. 1129. —1 for 
{erat tg=a—2 for are 1130. @ for a=0; 
a for a0. 1134. @ for a=0; —1.5 for a=1; 1 for a=—4; m=1, 
2 
ee Oe One Biase f 1; (~09; ; 
23> 5) or a+0 . © or a= ? (— 00; —2)U(—2; —1)U 
a=1, 
(—4; 4)U(4; 2)U(2; 00) for a=1. 1133. 0 for a>—VY3; 2,=0, 
4 - 
=———=,, forra<—YV3- 1134. B fora<0, 0<a<1; 0 for a=0; 
(a+V 3)? 
(a—1)? 2 
ae eee fora>t. 1135. @ for a<0, S<axt Ee for 0<a< 
2 
Saal. 1136. @ for a>—4; ote tt for a<—4. 


1137. —aV3 fora<0;aV3 fora>0. 1138. @ for a<o; —a for 
oped eee’ 
a>0. 1139. @ fora<i; Tat 


1. 4a?+4 1 a+V a?—16a-+ 60 ft 15 
4 


for a>1. 1140. @ for Ja|> 


37 for |a|<-—. 1141. aT | Aer maa or anna 


@ for a> >. 1142. @ fora<0, a>3; 1+ Y1—2logya for 0<a<3B. 


1143. @ for a>1; 0 for a=41; + logy. (4+V1—a) fora<1. 1144. @ 
20* 
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for a<3, a> 27; logs rye for 3<a< 27. 4145. @ for a<0; 
10 a 
_10 2 §—21 
20002 * for a>0. 1146. @ for a<1, a>109; ee ee 
a>0 
for1<a<100. 1147. @ for a<0, a=1; a® for {= 1148. @ for 


a<0, a=1, a>2V2; 4—a? for 0<a<1,1<a<2VY2. 1449. @ for 


ax<o0, a>1; a5 for 0<a<1. 1150. @ for a<0, a=1; 2,=a?, 


n= for O0<a<i1,a>1. 1151. @ for a=0; (0; 6) for a=1; 2 for 
a 1152. @ for a=0; x>0 for a=1; 3", where n=+1, +3, 
1 a+#=0 
+5,..., for a=—1; 2,=3, t= —3 for { ax —1 1153. @ for aC R. 
ai. 
4154. @ for a<0, a=1, a=2; at+2 for 0<a<1, 1<a<2, a=3; 
zy=a—2, t2=a4+2 for 2<a<3, a>3. 1155. @ fora<i, a=V 2; 3 
for a=2; 2z,=a—1, m=a+1 be 1<a<V2, V3<a<2, a>2. 
3); i 
1156. @ for a= —1; (sar: i st): for a&—1; 1157. @ for a= —7; 
_ 5—4t = 5(a—3) | 10(a—3) 
(« —— ) , where t€R, for a=3; (sea : pm ) for 
axX—T7 
8. Bae Ths Ree gs 
{ pees: 1158. @ for a 1; (t; 1, —t), where tC R, for a=1; 
1tata@?._~a aes 
( at+1 ° a+1 ) ior eae 
1160. (a; 2a), (2a; a) for a€R. 1161. (¢1; t2; 1—t,—t,), where t,€ R, 
t¢€R, for a=1; (—1—a; 1; a+1) fora -1. 1162. (t; at; 2at), where 
t€R, for ac R. 1163. @ for a<0; (9a?; a?) for a0. 1164. @ for 


; 2 —1)2 
a<i; (a> a) fora>1. 1165. @ for a= —1; (—co; 1—a) 


1159. (0; a), (a; 0) for a€R. 


, 4 
for a>—1; (1—a; 0) for a<—4t. 1166. (— oo; oo) for a=; 


(—-; <=.) for a>e; (a ) for ax<—- 2. 1167. @ for 


a=—3, a=1t, =3; (—<; 2.) for a<—3,i<a<3, a>3; 


(hi oo ) for —3<a<1. 1168. (— oo; 8) for a=10; (=the :Z) 


2(40—a) ’ 5 
4a 3a+16 | : 
>) U (saocay oo) fora<10. 1169. (—0; oo) 

_ 9 f 14. 4 ay 14 —4 
for a= —3; (sr 7 a+3 ) for a> 3; (sy ; ar) for a<—3, 


for a> 10; (—e: 


ie 
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141 = 2. 2, = 1 ore Save 
1170. (—<; +) for eT @ for a> eee rs for a= 
(—0; oo) fora< — = 3 (095 23) U (23) «for — £ <a< — 2 
; 2 2 a 4 VIS ae 
(Z33 21) for a a ea ‘i where y= Sa2 3 
—a—2—V 4— 9a? a. £8 1 ; 
32> oS ee 1171. @ for BS 9: ’ (aeraF: co} 
for a> ies (0: aa) for (i 1172. @ for a=2; 
2° \% @a+3p 2° 
—1 a—1 
[4+ =) for a> 2; (+; : =| for a<2. 1173. @ fora<0; 


(1—2 Via 144+2Va) for0<a<1;[e, 1+2 Ya) fora>1. 1174. [1; 00) 


for a<0; [SE ) for O0<a<1; @ foraSi. 1175. @ for a<—1; 


1. : 4 : 
(Ss ; —1| for —i<e<— (—0o; —4] for —z S250; 


F . 
oo; —41]U [os ) fora>0. 1176. @ fora<0, a>4; (—2; 2) 
for a=2; [—a; a] for 0<a<2; (-+ V 4a— ai; + Vie) for 
= —q2 
2<a<4. 1177. @ fora<—1; [ -1: fa) for —1<a<1; 
4 
_ gz 9 q2 : = 
[ 1; oe) U [atvere 54] for 1<a< V2; [—1; 1] for 
a>y 2. 1178. [a; 0] for a<0; @ for a=0; (0; a) for a>0- 
1179. [o (1+ a ):0] for a<0; [a (—Y); 2a | for a> 0. 1180. 


for a<0, a=1; : ee ) er erere (anes ; w) 


for a>1. 1181. 4A—-Y9—a; 1—-VW1—a) U U+V1i—a 14+V9—a) 

for ex<ts (1—-Y9—a; 1+VY9—a) for 1<e<9; @ for a>. 
_ A4-V 1—4a (..1-V1—4a 1+Vi-—4a . 

1182. (14; ary =*) fora <0; (a; —1—*) U (4 1) 


for 0<a< i; @ for a=0, a>1; (a; 1) for i <e<t. 1183. @ for 


<0, a=1; (2; 3) for O<a<i,a>1. 1184. @ for a<0, a=1; 
(a; 1)U (+3 2) for 0<a<1; (=; 1) fora>1. 1185. @ fora<1: 


(2—Y 4—loga; 1) U 2+V4—loga; o) for 1<a@<1000; (3; o) for 
a=1000; (14; 2—V 4—loga) U (2+V4—loga; 0) for 1000<a < 10,000; 
(4; 2)U(2; 00) for a=10,000; (1; co) for a>10,000. 1186. @ for a<0, 
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=F: (—V 1—a; 1+V1—a) for0<a< $3 “U—V 1t+a; 


t—Vi=au+V¥ Ima 14VTFa) for P<act; tae 


3 Teal tok ek, 1187. a> tt 1188. 2V3<acit 


9° 3° 


1189. a>2. 1190. o<adi. 1191. 0<a<-. 1192. a<—tt V3, 
eae 1193. —1<a< Eee 1194. a<2: a>t, 


1—-V3, 
2 ’ 


1195. —Vi<a<—@: 0<a< V2. 1196. —1t<a< 
14+V3 
a 


t<a< 1197. a< —2; ado. 1198. a<—+; aed: 


1199. a=1; a=2; 5<a<6. 1200. —6<a<— : —3<a< —1; a=1. 


1201. —6<a< —5; a= —2; a= —1. 1202. ——-<a<x— a=1. 


a 
ars = 22° 


cos 2p s 4 
sin? B ° 1205. cose 1206. tan 2a. 


1207. sin 2a. 1208. 1. 1209. 14. 1210. 4. 1211. tan 3a. 


1212. tan4a. 1243. tanna. 1244. tan Bane 1215. 8costa. 


1203. 2cosa. 1204. — 


1216. tana. 1217. tanta. 1218. 1219. cos (5 +30°) ’ 


Fi sina. 


1263. YS, 1264. oW2. 1265. vee, 1266. 2— 3. 


Pot ee ae 
1267, —Vb-V2 ogg, ee 1269. V2=V2 079. 0, 


CS) 
wo 


3 ; V5, 

1271. 16° 1272. 41. 1273. 4. 1274. sina= 5 

in 1 . Seem 4 = 4 — 
tana=——. 1275. sina=—z, tana= 3. cot a 


12 5 ; So Ee 
1276. cosa=2, taaa=—=, cola=—75. 1277. sin2a= 169° 
119 120 119 125 


cos2a= — —, tan 2a = — iis’ cot 24 = — 755. 1278. ae. 


1279. oes 1281. (a) m2@—2; — (b) m(m2—3); () Vim? —4. 


—_ 
Sy 
od 
SS 
a 
& 
S) 
| Q 
ll 
3 
3 
wn 
| 
S 
=} 
I 
a 
= 
es 
5 
1 
1 


cos + = 
5 


on oo 
ao 
iJ 
5 

ty] 2 
I 
| 

o| 
: 

a 
TS) 
oO 
7) 
one 
poche 
& 
io 
aH 
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1324. —1, 1325. SV 1326. + 1327. +, 1328. 0.3n. 
4 2n 6 
1320. 2, 1330. 3, 1331. 224332. Sn, 1338. x. 
V3 V 33 13 8V5 
1334. —F?_ 1335. 0.2, 1336. O°, 4337. 0, 1338. =, 1330. =F, 
1340. zy—-Vi=2Vi-y. 134.2y+VIoeVi-y. 1342. a 
1343, VIP Vie 1344. 22 Via, 1345. 2. 
Vi-2y 1—y*—2y 1—<z 
{—2? 22 ? r—1 [ite 
1946. 7S. 147. 188. ST. 1349. J/ 27, 
= Tae 
1350. mene ee 1432. 2. 1433. @. A434. ke. 
1435. + k. 1436. = 42nk. 1437. nk. 1438. = a = nk. 
a4jare 
1439. Stak; —T+ak. 1440. 2 + arccos re 
1444. 242%, —Dtoam. 1442. (—1)2 Dink. 1443. It+F 
rane 2 6 
1444. mk; (—1)" tan, 1485. see 1446. ank; 472 
m 2 : ‘4 an mu, x 
pee ae cee » (—4ynsn tee jias tet 
stem. 1450. 4 2mk; (1) 2+ 2am, 1451. 24 b. 
x Bate ea ym 
1452. & tak. 1453. 2 pak; & +20, 1454. + k. 


1455. + oak; (—1" Span, 1456. arctan 3 + nk. 1457. arctan + mk. 


1458. Fak; —arctan 2+nn. 1459. 5 tk; arctan 3+ an, 
1460. arctan (—1+ V3)+ak. 1461. arctan © Les mk. 1462. i k; 
ate n. 1463. = ky tan. 1464. + +H k. 1465. ++ 
a k; oe n 1466. hy Et onn, 4 1467. Sak; —Z4 Zn, 
1468. — + >  tHk. 1469. tak; ptt n. 1470. st++ k. 
1471. “4 Fk B+En 1472. S+-nk; arctan 2+ mn, 


1473. 1k; an. 1474. tak; arctan7 + mn; arctan3 + 2m, 
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4475. —arctan Sak. 1476. > k. 1477. @ 41478. g. 
1479. @. 1480. @. 1481. (—4)R 5 tak. 1482. n-+ 2k; 2 arctan 5+ 


2nn. 1483. arctan : aus 


+n. 1484. + k; — arctan 2+ 17. 


1485. tak. 1486. 2nk; 2arctan(—2)+2nn. 1487. > + 2nk; 


Qnn. 1488. @. 1489. > + 2nk; n+2nn. 1490. 2nk; —F + 2an. 


’ 


n V2 Qn 2nk 451 
1491. F 4 arcoos 42k, 1492. + -+2nk. 1493. TS (x +>) 


n 2m Tt an, ©, Ww 7 
Tt" (n #17m-+8). 1494. Sg hae k; 9 + gS 1495. n+ 20k; 


(—1)" + t2an. 1496. 2n-+4nk; (—1y" + dan, 1497. = mk. 
1498. 8 pak. 1499. (—1)k 4 +-ak, 1500. 30k; 4a, 
1501. —F +a; it arccos ; yar 1502. Stak; +5 arccos (-z)+ 
nn. 1503. > + mk} (— 4)" + arcsin Jeo ++ n. 
1504. — +k; F + arceos V2 V 1. e200 1505. + nk. 
1506. + att k. 1507. +> k. 1508. att k. 1509. 2nk; 
2 4 2nn. 1510. 2h Onk, 1511. (—1)k a tHk. 1512. + Ht 2nk. 
1513. = + mk. 1514. 2. 4515. —arctan + nk; 
—arctan Stan. 1516. ++ 2ak. 1517. + oa + 2nk. 
1518. _ 3 mk. 1519. = + 2nk; —arctan 3-+-n(2n+1). 
1520. on “+ 2nk; arctan 3 + n(2n + 1). 1521. — > +nk; 
2nn. 1522. @. 1523. + + arccos a taki + arccos (—z)+™. 
1524. @. 1525. Ft nk: $+4 n. 1526. n+4mk. 1527. n+ 2nk. 
1528. = + 2ak. 1529. St 4 ank. 1530. 2 +-ak. 1531. @. 


1532. 2n+24nk. 1533. @. 1534. mk. 1535. 0. 1536. Zt 2nk. 
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1537. mk. 1538. + eth(ke Z). 1589. Shak t arctan —- +n. 

1540. 15.2. 1541. ove te42. sin, 1543. tan Sm, 1544. 0. 
= 3 9 

1545. oo, 1546. 0. 1547. V Yea 198. 2 1549. 5, 


1550. 4. 1551. (—F+ 2nky F+2nn), — 1552. (hy 0), (hj 2), KES 
1553. ($+2nk; $+ 2an). 1554. (-1: 1+ @n + ). 
1555, (-7+4 i +S n). 1556. (1; +k) , (—1 + +n). 
1557. (Stak; F+an), 1958. (ak; Zn; 443 m), 1559. (25 7) 
(4; —13), (15 2), 6 —8), @ —5), (18; —4. 1560. (FUe-+m); 3 km), 
1561. (jtaG—n)j; Zitat), (—$426—n); a 4 one + n)) : 
1562. ((— 1982 4 a3 +: + 2an) , ((—1)e# se tak -p+2nn), 
1563. (tak jam). 1564. ((—saresin ( 1-Y?) 4 mk; 
arccos (2— Y 2) ++ 2nn ) ’ ((—1 aresin (1— V2) + nk —arccos (2—Y 2)+ 


2an) ; 1565. Stak; 2 +2nn), (Sta: —F+2xnn), 


( 
(f+ 2an; +an) : (—3 + 2nk; s+ an) , 1566. (t; t—2(2n+1)), 
where ¢€ R. 1567. (—+% —£+k) , where kK€Z. 1568. ($+ nk; 
—xk), ( x4; 37). 1569. (pba 5—m), (F+aKy—m). 
1570. ( xx; z—m) : (Ft —t- ak) , 1571. ($+ Ane: 2n+4an), 
(—S+ an: an-+4an) , (2n-+4nk; 5 -+4nn) ( 20-40; —F+4an), 
1572. (2x; = _ at) ; (fa: Fak). 1573. (745 ki tet). 
1574. @. 1575. (F+2mK; 3 Lisi 2an) | 1576. (Ftai+H Z+n(n—h)), 
(—Ftam+H; alae i 1577. (a+2(k-+n); —B-+2(k—n), 


(S—pta@+m); —f+e+ah—m ), ($484 20+ ms 
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Fat ak—n)),@—atnke +n); B — x(k — n)), where 


2 
4 : 2 . 4 1 . 4 22 
> ( aresin % -+ arcsin = ) ; p= +( arcsin = — arcsin = ie 


1578. (+ Ft onk; +3 + 2nn), 1579. (2 +n(n-+h; P+a(n—h)), 
(B+a(n+h); atn(n—k), (—B+a(n4+hk); —a+n(n—h), (—a+nX 

' af V2i0 1 V2 
(n+k); —B+27(n—h), where a => arccos eye: ‘ B=z arccos -——. 
1580. (ak; an), (a+nk; Ban), (—a+nk; —B+2.n), where a= 


a= 


arcsin ve. p—aresin 18, k and n are either both even or both odd. 


1581. (otk; 7 a—ak) . (B-++ak: =- p—ak) , where “= 


4 
—74+V97 7+V 97 x 
8 : 8 G 12 


(—p+5% task). 1583. (Fp ak: a+ mk) , 1584. (arctan st 


arctan p= — arctan 1582. (Za _ —nk) ’ 


. 1 i 4 . ' 1 1 
mk; G7 aretan 5) ak) 7 paretan 3 +k; Z —arctan ae atk) 3 (=- 
arctan nk: arctan nae ak ) (F—arctan = —ak; arctan af + ak) 

2 2 4 4 3 . 3 . 


ms 1 on . 3x if ; 
1585. (420k; T+ 2an) ; (+ 20k; a+ 2nn) ; ( —E + 2nk; 
rt 5st 3n 1 
= ooh ee ee ee ee . —1)k ' : 
T+ enn), (—F +2 —F +-2nn), 1586 ((— oe E+ ak; 
mu 


x . , 1 0 
(—1") 24 arctan s+a(k—n) ), 1587. ($F G—m); > n) : (—2+ 


m(k—2n); F + nn ) : (F420; —f+an). 1588. (Fa x (n+h)) . 


1589. (—2+(-tta+$ k; (Aya ) , where a=> arcsin een) 


1590. ( 2a; $+2nn) ; (x.-+ 20; —F+ 2m) , ( $+ 2ak; 
4+ 2nn) , (—+2nk; 2. 2nn) (3 + 2nk; = +2an) ; (—S+ 
nk; — = +2an). 1591. (ZS -+-ak; 4 —mk), 1592. (F + Qnk; 


+ 2an ) ; ( -= + 21k; — + +2Am). 1593. (2nk; = -+ 2nn). 
1594. (SE tne +m; sp tahk—m), (s+ mk +0) 


+ nk—m), (—Htae+m; -Bine—m), 
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(—3Ete +m: sp taken). 1595. (+ Fktmy SH x(k—n)) , 
1596. (Ft ae: —Ftm) : (—Fta F+an). 1597. (S++ ks 


1 1, um, uy. 1 1,02 ; 
FZ arctan > +> n) ’ (—2+2 k; —Faretans +5] ‘< 1598 . (1k; 


2nn), (Stn F + 2am) 2 1599. (Ftnk; arctan 2+ 1n; 3% _ aretan 2— 
n(k + n) ) 5 ( —F +nk; — arctan2 + mn; = + arctan 2 — n(k + n)) : 


1600. (Z-+a8; arctan 2-++-1n; 3 _aretan 2 _- x (k-+n)) : ( arctan 2 + nn; 


FtHk; St _ arotan 2 — x (k+n)). 1601. ( (ar mn; n—n(k + n)) ; 
(Ft 20k; G t2nn; F—2n(k +n) , (—F+2nn; — $+ 2an; a. 
2n(k-+n)), 1602. (4 nk Zany Z+F m) : (- +k; 
Stas Eee) (Sten —Stem E4+$q). (Phat 
mms Pepe). am. (8: 2), ($8) (8s 
(4; <2) 1604. (t) —E-p2nk <2< + onk; 2) Z42enk<2< 


EE +. ont; (3) — E+ ak<o< Sto; () sh 4 mk 2m tm. 


1605. (1) s—arcsin Ft 2nk <2<2n-+aresin 5 +20k; (2) — arccos (—0.7)-+ 
2nk <x <arccos (—0.7) + 2nk; (3) — $+ wk <x < arctan5 + nk; 
(4) mk < 2< arccot (—¥2) + =. 1606. ss + Ik<r< 
St + ank. 1607. — — + 2nk <2 < 2nk; > t2m< 
zr<n+2nk. 1608. z + Ink<gar< ae nk; n+ Wmkaors By Qnk. 
1609. nk<2<F+mk; Ftak<r< nk, 1610. arceos 5 + Qnk < 
2 <n—aresin = + 2ak, 1611. — 5 +2nk <2 <arctan 342ak; F 
2nk << x < arccos ( —3) +2nk; m+ arccos 3 +enk <x<n-+arctan 3+2nk. 
1612. arccot 2+ 2nk <x <arcsin 4 + 2m; u—arcsin 420k <x2<on+2nk; 


u-+arccot 2 + 2nk< x < 2n-+ 20k. 1613. arccot0.3 + ak<r< + + mk. 
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1614. arcsin 2 4 onk << St + on. 1615. —co<2<oo. 1616. arccot 7+ 


th<z<n+ok. 1617. arceot V2-+mk <2< 4 nk, 1618. - 3< 


on Tt qt Tt 
z< V 33 V re—cec yf 2+ 2m ~Y D+mecr< 


_— —F+2nk *, where KEN. 1649. Ft ak<2<ata, 1620. cae 
2n 192 2m AA I nu 
3 b<t<-g + Fe 1621. — 3 tank <<a 2nk. 1622. ae 


3x a, Qn om , 20 
gk<or< az teak. 1623. 75 4-—- kea<ag tay k. 1624. nk<r< 
nu 1 A 1% 
at nk; arctan3 + uk <> + ak. 1625. Be + ank <2< + 20k; 
yank <2 <4 onk. 1626. —F tink <2 <—F + Oak; Fteak<2< 
X st onk, 1627. 2 See 2 4 nk; 2 kee +k. 
2 3 4 3 2 
bi n 1 1 1 
1628. —Ftpe<t<qt a 1629. arccot yp bak<r< 
arccot (—3y) +H. 1630. —o <z<oo. 1631. -—>F +ak<r< nk. 


1632. 5 1k <2 <arceot ( — 5 )+nk. 1633. F pak<2< + ak. 


IU IU au U mu a 1 
1634. zhk<r< yaaa: k. 1635. aby hes —-3z ty’ 
1636. — > + Ink<a< + + 2Qnk; > 4+ Ink<r< = ++ 2nk. 


1637. — Ft onk <2 < 20k; Fp onk <2 <2 4 Onk; wp 2k <2 < 52+ one. 
1638. Gt+Eh<r< st k. 1639. —F+enk<a< 2nk; 3+ nk < 


r<n+2nk. 1640. Sikceg By nk. 1644. 2arccot2 + 2nk< 


x < 2arccot (—) +20. 1642. of otk <2< 4 On; an + Onk< 


<4 one. 1643. -5 arccos ftak<2< -F +k; mh<2<t + nk; 


= aYrccos an ee + ak; Saal Oe ea 24 nk<r< 
2 3 4 3 4 3 
A A AL 2n 

gta. 1644. ET eak <2 < 2nk; onk <a + 2nk; 3 f2nk<r< 


5+ 2ak; SR onkco< AB oak; St onk <2 + on; ST onk < 
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1 2n ; n 2n 


8 nm, on 
on ok ee PIE LO cn eh Ae pce : 
ris 2k. 1645. 5 kcr< aH | = k; 10 - z k<r< 


71 2m mt 1 an 
—_— —_— ~ a -H- Paeie eee ¢ = k; 
30 + 5 k. 1646 3 }tk<cr< 7) tak; mtkor< 9 +a 


Bt nkce< +o. 1647. 4 tk <2<F + 2nk; : + nk < 
r< Shy onk: an rs onk<2< 22 +2nk, 1648. —-E + ak <2 <ak; 
ttnk<o< ++ nk; Ztak<2< tak. 1649. Bt nkher< 
—Ftak —Ltak<e< tak. 1650. 4 sa kere a43 ke 
1651. —— +2nk<2<Z+2nk. 1652. 5 +10nk < rx + 100k; . 
= +40nk <2 < +10nk; ms 4410nk << 2<5n-+10mk; oe + 100k < 
r< = +10nk. 1653. — + + Ink<oe< + oak; oe atk<ar< 
anus + 4Ank. 1654. mk for a<—2, a>2; 2, =k, x= 


F(—traresin 2 + 2b for —2<a<2. 1655. @ for a<—8, 


a>8s; e+(-1)h arcsin gtnk for —8<a<8. 1656. cC R for a=2nk; 
my=a+2nk, e2=a+n+2nk for afx2nk. 1657. «CR for a=n-+2nk; 


—F(-0k + 4+mk for astmu-+2nk. 1658. 2€R for { ae 
zy = +0, m= —— nk for a=—b=<0; y= —-+ak, 
=, b—a ax—b © aX 
Zy = arctan ka + ak for b 0: Z + ak for { 0: 
$ 1—a ; aV2 
—* 5k 
1659. arcsin Vara +(—1)” arcsin al +k for ac€R. 1660. c<cR 


for a=sk; tak ‘for a-& mk, 1661. 2xk for a rational a; 0 for an 


irrational a. 1662. @ for a<t » a>; +} arecos ens +k 


for i<ac. 1663. @ for a<—2, a>2; + mk for a=—2; 
‘ a ee 2 f. 
x (— Ak aresin (1—Va2) +k. 1664. @ for a=5 nk; @ for a=—+ 
n 
aA a tak 


qn; —F—a+am for 1665. z¢ R for { pa ay =a + 2atk 
7 b=0; “? 2 ’ 
az Gran. 
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= actR actR 1 a=0 
t= 2nn for b = 0. 1666. @ for { b =0; iP = k for b £0; 
yeeg oe nea 
scalars k (where k€Z, but ks ° ) for b CR. 1667. nk for a<—1, 
> 3; n= ak, yet arccos st +ak for —1<a<3. 1668. ++ 


nk for ax —3, a>1; 2= +n, m= - arccos ot +k for 
—3<a<1. 1669. @ for a=—> (2k—4n—1); — $+ (2k +1) for 


aX > (2k — 4n — 1). 1670. > +k for a= > +nn; 21> at tk, 


r= — a+ + nk for ae+ gin. 1671. x= ——__—_ atm gue a k, 
cee for ac€R. 1672. @ for a1; 2¢€Z for a=1. 
1673. @ foray ate a ; Lenk for a=. 1674. @ for a<—5, 


> 3; (—1)h arcsin (—2+ VY 4—a)+n0k for —5<a<3. 1675. @ for 


a<—A4, a>2; 4. arceos 2—V 988 + ony for —4<a<2. 1676. @ for 
a<—V2,a>V23+ arecos (3-2 V3—a?) + ak for — V2<a<c V2. 
1677. 4 2nk for a= V3; 24 Pomee “toe Agee G3 
a aXxz V2 1 n 
+--+ nk for | = 1678. @ for a= — = n;3 
4 - ax— V2. 4 = 2 


ax mn 
ae Sak for a= an; +H for axe tom 
1679. @ for a= +a1n, a +tan<a< cle an; arctan (tana + 
V tan? a—1) -- xk for Fp tan<a<ptan, tan cag Shy win. 
4 4 
1680. @ for —2<a<2; + arccos oY nds onk for ax — 2; 


—~Va— f 
& pipnog VE i ey for a>2. 1681. @ for p+2n<a<can— 


2 
cosa Y cos*a—sina 

g-+2nn; arctan SS 6 VCO OSG sy for —x—9-+2nn <a<o+t 

ann ( @=aresin ys ). 1682. @ for a=—4; 1 for aX —1. 


1683. @ for a<0, a=1; 4 V2 for ne 1684. mk for 
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a<— +, a>5; 23=k, y= + arecos 1 VTS 5 oy for —t< 

a<1; 2;=ak, zy= + arccog TV M45 5 oy for 1<a<5. 

2 a> m= —-Etak, m= 5 (— 1h x 

—1-V10 
2 


1685. —— +k for a<— 


3 
<a<2. 1686. @ for a< 


% 


eo] bo 


: 2a 1 
arcsin we as ee for — 
ge, m= + ah, ro = — arctan3 + nk for a= 1; 


—~14+V—4@—4+9 —1—Yy10 
2 


arctan == = oes ae nk for <sa<x 1, 


jee 1687. @ for eaters 


b = 2nk 
a 


(t; b— t), where 


tCR, for ie @ for >1; (— + 
ere 2 sin 


ank; 5% — ak), { POO on; “5% _ ant ) , where a = 


2 


a#=0 


ae and for 


<1.  -1688. @ for 


Agee Fe a=0 b+a ; 
>1; (t; b—21), where #€R, oe eee ( 5 4 2nk; 


nen b : 
— 2uk ) ‘ (- = -|--+ 2nk; ao —x—2nk ) : where a = 


2 
b = 2nk 
for [ a 


<1. 1689. @ for | 2a+cosb|>1; 


eb 
2sin> 
(Et +m; “5% an), (25t 4m; 2t2 —ak), where a= 


2 2 
arccos(2a-+cosb), for |2a+cosb| <1. 1690. @ for | 2a—sinb|>1; 
( b+a ce b—a — ak ) : = Packs —atte = nk) ; 


2 2 2 
: : ; a= () 
where a= arcsin (2a—sin b), for |2a—sinb| <1. 1691. © for { es 


Came b=mk (b+ 
iY pe Ro =I a a 
and for { i a (¢; b—t), where t€ R, for { 2265 ( 5 + ak; 


sin 6b 
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apr 


a —nk), (fte3 nk: 


a 
>) — ak) , where a= aresin == 


nb ? 
b «nk 1 1 : 

fory | @ | <1.1692. @ for a<——, a> —; (a+n(k-+n); —B-+2(k—n)), 
sin 5 4 4 

B+r(k+n); —a+n(k—n)), (—B+a(k-+n); a+n(k—n)), (—a+n (k+n); 


arccos 4a -+-arccos 2a ___ arccos 44 —arccos 2a 


B+x(k—n)), where a= ! a 
for —<a<j. 1693. @ for a<—f, a>5i (a+n(k+n); b+ (k—nh)), 
(S+etaG+m; —ft+atak—m), (P—-B+am+y; 
+- ax (nk) ,a—-atnn—h; n—B+x(n — 4), where a = 
arcsin jecaneine : pecans So aresine for stig es. 1694. 9g 
7 : 3 3 
a=0 ee ie e P 
for {i = 0k and for { 2 sin? + cose > 1; “6 b—t), where * t€ R, for- 


(srt, (Spt te bgt ae). (Sgt ew Mt a), 


- a#0 
where @&=arccos (722? +005 b) , for { = AL garree Zi- 1695. @ 
mu mu 
for a0; (426+) + h—n)) for wed: 1696. @ for a+ 
Dea ( Soe OA) Eg oes (ee 
ban} ( Stak — +k ) for a= + 2an; (4 4 ak; 
A—* + ak) for a= + AE ann, 1697. ee yee 


(— 1)k*) arcsin a+ ak; (— 1)" arcsin 2a + mn), ((— 1)8 arcsin 2a + mk; 


(—1)"*! arcsin a+ an) for We <a <+ 1698. @ fora< = ; arccot ( —5) + 


2 2 

mk for a=, arccot SE 8 ak <2 <arecot Ste eee 
nk for a> 4 . 1699. @ for a< -s +nk for 

3 oe oe al > —— tak < <— Eo 4 for a>s(a= 
a=; 

2 ze mn ry 
arccos Te ’ 6 = arccos ale . 1700. + oak < rs 

S7t4 21-4 
—arceostt EOFS + ont, arccos coy es i. gk <ar< Ft 2nk for a<0; 
n-+2an, f+ oak << + 2nk for a=0; —F+enk<r< > + 2nk, 
—~Va _Vat4 

arccos eo Ott pane < 2a — arccos el aL Qnk. for a>O0. 


In 1988 Mir Publishers will be issuing “Solving Problems in 
Geometry”, which is intended for the 
students in the mathematical and physical 
mathematical faculties at teacher training institutes 
which was written by V.N. Litvinenko, 
A.G. Mordkovich, and VA. Gusev. 

The “Solving Problems in Geometry” is a sequel to 
this book. It will contain some 1500 problems on every topic 
of plane and solid geometry. Most of the 
problems are of intermediate difficulty and should be the 
basis of the teaching or exercise programme. 

The book was written so that it may either 
accompany a lecture course or used for private 
studies. At the beginning of each section, therefore, 
examples are given of problems and their solutions, 
and in several cases some general theoretical and 
methodological remarks are made. 


Mar Publishers Moscow 


